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PREFACE. 



• • • 



The following pages, as the title indicates, are cliiefly 
taken from a popular Frencli work whicli has passed 
rapidly through several editions, and received the 
sanction of the University. It will be found to con- 
tain a clear and satisfactory exposition of the revolu- 
tions of the Middle Ages, with such general views of 
literature, society and manners, as are required to ex- 
plain the passage from ancient to modem history. 
At the head of each chapter there is an analytical 
summary, which will be found of great assistance in 
examination or in review. Instead of a single list of 
sovereigns, I have preferred giving fuU genealogical 
tables, which are much clearer and infinitely more 
satisfactory. A select bibliography of the Middle 
Ages, with the references for a full course of reading 
or study, will be found in the second part. 



2 PREFACE. 

This little volume is the first of a series, in which 
I hope to do something towards the promotion of a 
taste for historical studies in our colleges and schools. 
There is no department in which text-books are more 

 

needed. The student needs them as a guide, the 
teacher as an outline, and the general reader, who has 
already gone over the ground in detail, as a reference, 
by which he can revive old studies and give unity to 
his conceptions, by a clear and comprehensive classifl- 
cation. 

Brown TTniyebsitt, Sepiemier 19, 1880. 
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HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 



INTRODUCTION. 



EXTENT OF THE HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. — ITS 6BEAT 
DIVISIONS. — ^ENUMEHATION OF THE PRINCIPAL STATES FOUND- 
ED DTTRING THIS PERIOD OF HISTORT, IN THEIR GEOGRAPH- 
ICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER.-^THEIR RESPECTIVE IM- 
PORTANCE IN THE HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

I. 

1. Extent of the history of the Middle Ages, — Its great 
Divisions. — The Middle Ages were long considered as an 
obscure and uninteresting epoch, the history of which could 
take only a secondary place in a course of study. But since 
the works of Thierry, Guizot, Michelet, Lingard, Hallam, 
Hurter, and Voigt, a new lustre has been cast upon this pe- 
riod, till then so imperfectly understood, which, regaling its 
true character, has shown how important a place it really 
holds in the world's history. Then appeared those phases in 
the progress of civilization, under the influence of Christian- 
ity, which are often so grand, and the true origin of modern 
society, the actual state of which can only be understood by 
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tracing it back to its birth, and following up its development 
through the middle ages. 

Two great facts give the middle ages an aspect peculiar- 
ly their own : the first, is the introduction into the European 
world of that new element, the barbaric race, which at differ, 
ent periods modified without destroying the old races on 
which the Roman dominion had set its seal ; the second was 
the supreme and regulating action of the church, which pro- 
duced a gradual and successive fusion of these two ele- 
ments, and assembled them in a grand unity, harbinger of the 
political union of all nations in modem times. 

The development of these two leading facts decides the 
beginning, the highest point, and the end of the epoch which 
is known by the general name of middle ages, a name which 
is admirably expressive of an epoch of transition and organ- 
ization. Although historians generally begin the middle 
ages with the final division of the empire, it may, with truth, 
be said to have begun at the moment in which the invasion 
of the Barbarians, long confined to partial incursions, was 
changed to a sudden and general irruption (376 — 406). It 
continues through those centuries during which the Holy 
See, the centre of European policy, rallies all people around 
it, and forms that vast hydy which has been designated so justly 
by the name of Christendom. It ends at the moment in 
which the fall of Constantinople marks the final progress of 
the great Mussulman invasion (1453) at a moment in which 
a universal agitation in the minds of men announces that re- 
ligious revolution of the sixteenth century which was to anni- 
hilate for ever the temporal power, the supreme arbitrage of 
the sovereign pontiff, and give a new base to modem policy. 

This epoch may be divided into four great periods : 1st. 
From the final division of the empire to Charlemagne, the 
period of permanent invasion (395 — 800); 2d. From Charle- 
magne to Gregory VII., period of the sedond invasion and of 
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the feudal system (800—1073) ; dd. From Gregory VII. to 
Boniface YIIL, period of pontifioal influence (1073 — 1204); 
^th. Fr^m Boniface VIII. to the fall of Constantinople^ period 
of the restoration of royal power (1294—1463). 



n. 



2. FiHST PsRioD : From ike final dhUion of ^ Em]^ 
to Charlemagne. — Character of this period. — I. (305-800). 
The first period, which would hegin more naturally with the 
entrance of the Goths into the empire (376) was prepared by 
that long series of local irruptions which had already greatly 
noodified the population of the Roman provinces. This was 
the epoch of the great invasion of the Germanic races, which 
completed the transformation of the provinces by renewing 
their manners, government and laws. The impotence of the 
empire had no sooner been manifested by its final division, than 
all the frcHitiers were opened to the incursions of the Barba. 
rians, who introduced unknown elements into the bosom of 
the Roman world. New states arise in Spain, in Gaul, in 
Africa and in Italy. The western empire falls at the shock. 
The Empire of the East alone remains and seems to have 
been spared. But while it vainly endeavors to resume the 
external supremacy which is slipping from its grasp, a new, 
and no less terrible invasion threatens it from the East. Ma- 
hometanism, issuing from Arabia, springs forward, sword in 
hand, conquers, overthrows by its invincible itnpetuosity 
whatever opposes it, and imposes upon the terrified nations its 
dogmas, its principles and its laws. It wrests all the 
provinces of Asia from the empire, and from Christianity the 
spot in which it had been cradled. Soon it advances toward 
the west, through the northern districts of Africa ; but this 
great effi>rt is broken by the resistance of the Frank and 
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Grermanic races, led by Charles Martel. The grandson of 
the conqueror of the Saracens, Charlemagne, soon afler arrests 
the movements of the people of the north and the south by his 
triumph over the Scions and the Huns. The Empire of the 
West, which the invasion had overthrown at the beginning 
of tills period, rises again at its close, to mark the end of this 
general commotion of nations. 

3. Second Period : From Charlemagne to Gregory VIL — 

II. Afler the Grermanic invasion follows the Scandinavian 
or Norman invasion, which falling upon states scarcely organ** 
ized, checks their first progress, and opens an epoch of decay 
and struggle, augmented by the destructive incursions of the 
Scythic or Hungarian races. In the heart of vast and pow- 
erful dominions a crowd of petty principalities arise and or- 
ganize the defence ; the royal power is no longer any thing 
more than that of a lord paramount : the reign of feudalism 
begins. In Grermany alone, the royal authority resists for a 
long time, and appears still to maintain itself, when it seems 
annihilated among the other people of the west ; but the vic- 
tory of feudalism was the more complete and lasting for 
having been retarded so long. 

The great Mussulman empire is a prey, like Christian 
Europe, to a general parcelling. The vast and strong unity 
which had rendered it so redoubtable, is for ever broken, and 
its divisions prepare the way for its decay. 

4. Third Period : From ChregoryVIL to BonifaceVIlL — 

III. A deep-felt want of order and union is experienced in the 
midst of these crises and convulsions. There is but one 
regular, unchanging power in the world, the power of the 
popes ; and Christendom takes refuge in the shade of this 
great and sovereign influence. The popes, called by the 
nature of events to reassemble and combine all the elements 
of the new society, unite political with religious supremacy. 
Kings appeal to them as arbiters ; the people, as the defenders 
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of their rights and their dawning liberty. The temporal 
action of the Holy See is felt in the interior of Europe by 
that great work of protection and universal mediation ; with- 
out, by the crusades, which the first time unite the Europe- 
an states in the same thought and the same enterprise — the 
crusade, that great manifestation of religious enthusiasm, 
and of the ardent faith of the middle ages. In the political 
world their principal results were the strengthening of royal 
authority and the weakening of feudalism, by uniting the in- 
habitants of the same territory under the same standard, and 
thus restoring national unity, by re-establishing the bonds of 
subordinati(Hi in the higher classes, and by favoring the de- 
velopment of the commons. 

5. FouKTH Period : From Boniface VIIL to the taking of 
Constantinople. — IV . When the royal authority began to grow 
strong again, and every nation to become more firmly and 
regularly organized, the temporal power slipped from the 
hands of the prince of the church : and politics were separa- 
ted from religion, while royalty triumphed throughout Eu- 
rope. 

The decay of the Mussulman dominion continues in 
Spain ; but Mahcxnetanism, reanimated by the energy of a 
new race from central Asia, regains in the East what it loses 
in the West ; the power of the Ottoman Turks overcomes, after 
a long struggle, the feeble Empire of the East. The conquest 
of Greece and taking of Constantinople, final results of the 
invasion of the Barbarians, complete the introduction into 
Europe of die elements of its modem oi^anization. 



m. 



6. Frindpal States founded during these different periods; 
their respective importance. — ^The first invasion, by dismem- 

1* 
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ter a great preponderance, balanced, however,, in the four- 
teenth century, by the great cov^ederaiion of Colmar, which 
unites for several years Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
(1389). 

Northern and southern Europe, still isolated, will only 
be definitively drawn nearer together in modem times. 

Our aim will be to give a correct idea of European soci- 
ety in the middle ages. This can only be done by showing, 
on the authority of the great works by which Germany has 
enriched this portion of historical science, the true character 
of that pontifical influence which is mingled with all the im- 
portant facts of this period and controls so many of them ; 
and pointing out, amid the variety of events, the origin and pro- 
gress of constitutions and government, which form for every 
people the truest expression of their manners and traditions. 



CHAPTER I. 



INYASIOK OF THE BAKBAKTATO. 



SI7MMART. 

§ L State of the Roman world, at the end of the fourth century.^ 
General exhaustion in the provinces. — Decay of the Municipal System. 
Introduction of the Barbarians into the Empire.^Diyision and riyalry of 
the Empires of the East and West. 

^ II. General character of the barbarian world at this epoch.-^ 
Three great fiunilies of Barbarians. — Scjrthian and Tartar raceB.^The 
Moguls, the Mantchoos, the Turks, the Avais, the Huns. — Manners of the 
Hurmiah nations. — Manners of the Sclavonians milder than those of the 
Scythians. — Secondary roll of the Sclavonians in the great invasion. — 
Three great tribes in the fiunily of the Sclaronians. — Of the Bulgarians 
and Alani.-— Germanic fiunily : Allemanni, Franks, Suevi, Bm-gnndians, 
Angles, Saxons, Lombards, Vandals, Herali. — ^Of the Gothic natioiuL^ 
Customs of the Germans.^-Manner8, government, religion. 

§ III. Double aspect of the invasion of the Barbarians. — Its two dis- 
tinct phases.— State of the Empire after Theodosius. — Arcadius and 
Honorius. — ^Power of Stilicon.-^Invasion of Alaric, king of the Visigoths, 
in Greece and Italy^ — Invasion of Radogast — Great invasion — Suevi, 
Vandab, Alans, Barguidians, Franks. — Constance, Emperor of Gaul. — 
Assassination of Stilicho«-«Sack of Rome by Alaria— The Visigoths in 
the south of Gaul under Adolphus* Alaiic's successor.— Wallia in 
Spain. 

§ IV. Successors of Honorius. — ^Valentinian III. — Quarrel of Boni- 
face and Aetius.-^The Vandals in Africa. — Genseric — Attila. — Battle 
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of Chalons. — Sa<sk o^ Eomi by Genseric. — ^Infiaence of the Suevian 
Ricimer. — Majorian. — Last emperors. — Orestes and Augnstulus oyer- 
thrown by Odoacer. — ^Fall of the Western empire. 

§1. 

GENERAL IPEA OF THE DECLINE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

7. Extent of the Empire* — The world, at the close of the 
fourth century, presents a singular spectacle. You still 
see the vast empire of Augustus, of Constantino, of Theodo- 
sius, comprising the richest and most beautiful countries that 
border on the Mediterranean. The Rhine, the Danube, the 
Euxine and the Euphrates still separate, in appearance, the 
Roman world from the Barbarians. On the one hand, we 
see ancient civilization and the consecrated traditions of the 
imperial dominion ; on the other, wandering tribes of savages 
and the unknown elements of a new society. But every 
thing shows that a work, which had been begun long be£)re, 
was about to be consummated by a terrible crisis ; that an 
universal destruction was about to blend, every where, all 

, these different people, already mingled, in so many places, by 
local' invasions ; and that after the various phases of a long 
revolution, there would no longer be either Romans or Bar- 
barians, but for the first time in the world's history, European 
states. 

8. Extent cf the Roman world at the end of the Fourth 
Century ; general exhaustion. — Since Constantino, the empire 
had been sustained by a borrowed life and a factitious en- 
ergy. The reforms which men of powerful genius had at- 
tempted, had acted upon it like those violent remedies which 
restore a transient vigor by exhausting all the springs of Hie. 
A single century had been sufficient to produce this fatal 
result, and notwithstanding the splendor of the reign of The- 
odosius, the empire was at the eve of its final ruin. The 
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apparent regularity of the administration, the skilful and 
complicated organization of public functions, could no longer 
conceal its real decay. The municipal system, destined to 
regenerate the provinces, was still struggling against its own 
impotence {see Roman History), crushing the population, and 
absorbing the fortunes of individuals, without sustaining the 
government or restoring public prosperity. The defenders of 
the cities (defensores civitaiis) carried up fruitless complaints 
to the governors, or employed their influence to oppress their 
fellow-citizens. An universal sense of discouragement had 
seized upon men's minds at the sight of incurable evils, which 
this discouragement itself only served to render more sensi- 
ble. The husbandmen abandoned their fields in order to 
escape taxation, and the soil which they no longer cultivated 
became a desert waste. The municipal officers abandoned 
their posts to fly from the responsibilities which they imposed : 
the counts and dukes opened their frontiers to the stranger, 
rather than engage in a hopeless contest ; and the barriers 
which had so long held the Barbarians at bay, were thrown 
down, one afler the other, by the Romans themselves. If a 
wandering tribe chanced to fall, sword in hand, upon some 
province, it had nothing to fear fh)m its inhabitants. Italy, 
which had conquered the world, Gaul, which had once filled 
up the legions of Csesar, could no longer furnish a single 
soldier : and the invaders could pass boldly on from province 
to provmce, until they were repulsed by some other tribe in 
the emperor's pay, or had established themselves permanently 
on the territories of the enipire. But while the population 
was thus renewed, it was changed too in its character, and 
these new citizens, even while they accepted the forms of the 
imperial government, oflen awaited but the favorable moment 
of separating themselves from the centre, and resuming their 
nationality. The continuation of the invasion hastened the 
dissolution which was already prepared firom within. 
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9. Division and rivalry of the Empires of ike East and 
West. — In such a situation, the policy of the princes, from 
the death of Constantine, consisted in averting, with nx)re or 
less skill, the danger of the moment, without being able to 
give even a thought to the future. The division of tiie 
empire had appeared to Theodosius, as well as to Constan- 
tine and to Diocletian, the only means of correcting internal 
evils and repelling external invasions, by an easier inspec- 
tion of the remote provinces and a more direct acUon of the 
supreme authority. But to accomplish this would have re- 
quired two emperors, animated with the same spirit, acting 
in concert against the common enemy, and preserving peace 
and subordination in their own territories. 

This, however, was far from being the case. Instead of 
being friends, the two emperors were rivals : instead of sus- 
taining each other, each strove to obtain the control over his 
colleague; laboring mutually to undermine and raise up 
enemies against the power on whose existence each depend, 
ed for the preservation of his own. In this deplorable task 
they were both equally successful ; and the result of their 
divisions was the general invasion, hastened by the policy of 
the Eastern Empire, and which was soon followed by the dis- 
memberment and rapid fall of the Empire of the West. 



§ II. 

ETHN06BAPH7 OF THE BABBABIANS, BEFOBB THE INYASION. 
— ^SCTTHIAKS AND TAETAES, SCLAVOIOANS AND GEBKANS.— 
UKANNEBS OF THE BABBABIANS. 

10. General character of the Barbarians, ^^On the bor- 
iers of these desolate provinces, in those vast countries, 
once almost a desert, a young, ardent and impatient popula- 
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tion Stands ready to throw itself upon its unresisting prey. 
With them all is life, energy, movement, both in private life 
and in the public mind ; and at the aspect of those nations 
pressing and crowding upon one another, contending for the 
possession of a soil from which their own restless activity 
drives them away almost as soon as it is won ; of this strength 
nourished by incessant struggle, and this ambition irritated 
by partial success, it is easy to £)retell that all things are 
wonderfully combined for a great work of destruction. 

11. Scythian and Tartar races; their manners, — Three 
powerful families of separate nations were again about to be 
mingled together, beyond the Roman frontier : the Scythians, 
the Germans J and the Sclav(mians,{^) On the north of Per- 
sia and Arabia, the race which was known to the ancients as 
Scythian, and among which are classed the Tartar tribes, 
occupied the immense steppes of upper Asia and eastern 
Europe. There lived the Kalmucks or Moguls, the ManU 
choos, the Turks, the Avars, the Huns or Hiongnous, the 
most terrible of them all. India was to become the spoil of 
the Moguls, China of the Mantchoos, Western Asia and a 
part of Europe of the Turks : the Huns, masters for a mo- 
ment of all these tribes (v. Roman History, ch. xziii.) but 
soon driven back by them in turn, were destined to overrun 
all Europe like a desolating torrent, and then disappear, 
without leaving scarcely a trace in the world which they had 
laid waste. 

The Huns were the most savage of the barbarous tribes, 
and historians never speak of them without terror. Short 
and thick, disfigured by hideous scars, clad in skins coarsely 
stitched together, they lived upon roots and meat softened 
under their saddles, or the curdled milk of their -mares. 
They led about numerous flocks wherever they went, and 

Q) For the Ethnography ef the Barbarians, see Part II. of this work 
rh. i. book 11, containing the Geography of the Middle Ages. 
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transported theii* booty in wagons, which formed a sort of 
rolling city. They slept in the open air, and passed their 
lives on horseback : it was on horseback that they ate, th«t 
they held council, that they made war, and leaning upon the! 
necks of their steeds, caught an uncertain sleep, while dream- 
ing of the morrow's battle. They charged their enemy with 
frightful cries, came upon him unawares, dispersed in an in- 
stant, returned again to the charge, throwing their javelins 
with unerring skill, and dragging their prisoners after them 
with a noose, that they were trained to throw with the same 
fatal precision with which the South American of our own 
days hurls his lasso. 

The Huns worshipped the sun and a naked sword 
planted in the ground. They had neither laws nor religious 
dogmas. Their children, bom in the wagons in which their 
women passed their lives, were formed early to the chase^ 
and only acknowledged to be of age when they had killed an 
enemy with their own hands. Their prisoners were sacri- 
ficed to the shades of their ancestors ; the warriors collected 
the skulls of their enemies, and in battle tied them to the 
flanks of their horses. 

12. The Sclavonians, — ^The manners of the SclavomanSy an 
the other hand, who occupied the whole of northern Europe 
from Grermany to the Volga, were comparatively mild and 
gentle. They tilled the ground, fed large flocks, and hunted 
the abundant game which peopled their forests. Their fam- 
ilies were remarkable for the union which prevailed in them ; 
stealing was unknown among them : the Sclavonian, on quit- 
ting his dwelling, left the door open and a meal ready 
dressed for the traveller : strangers were received with honor, 
and the poor man could take from the rich whatever he 
needed for the entertainment of his guest. Their prisoners 
were generally treated with himianity^ and allowed the privi- 
lege of ransom. 
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The Sclavonians adored a great number of diTinitieSy 
whose worship they celebrated by dances, public games and 
patriotic songs ; and in these solemn festivities mead and 
milk were served with profusion. It was only when under 
the influence of superstition that the Sclavonians were cruel. 
Human blood was mingled with the blood of animals upon 
the altars of their gods : wives were sacrificed to the shades 
of their husbands, and the hatred of the priests of their idols 
was soon to prepare frightful tortures for the missionaries of 
Christianity. Bound by their sedentary habits to the soil of 
their birth, the greater portion of this race took no part in 
that great movement of people which ended with the fiflh 
century. It was only after the invasion that they appeared 
in turn in the deserted provinces. 

The Sclavonians were divided into three great nations. 
The Venedi, near the Baltic ; the Ants, on the banks of the 
Don ; the Sclavonians proper, near the Danube. At a later 
period they were divided into a great number of tribes. All 
of these people, subjected for a moment by the great king 
llermanric to the dominion of the Groths, recovered their in- 
dependence after the division and destruction of the empire 
of the Goths by the invasion of the Huns (v. Roman His- 
tory). 

The Bulgarians and Alani, though Sclavonian by origin, 
resembled the Scythians in their wandering habits and savage 
character. 

13. Germanic races, — On the west of Sclavonia, between 
the Ocean, the Vistula, the Theiss and the Rhine, were those 
Grerman tribes which had long been known to the Romans. 
The AUemanni and Franks, composed of the reunion of sev- 
eral smaller tribes, were scattered near the borders of the 
Rhine, on its lefl bank when victorious, on the right when van- 
quished, but still with their arms in hand, and ever ready to 
seize the opportunity of invading Graul. In the centre were 
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two powerful people, the Suevi and the Burgundians ; on the 
northeast, the Saxjons ; the Angles and the Prisons on the 
shores of the Baltic and opposite to the coast of Great Britain ; 
in the north and in the east the LombardSy the most ferocious 
of all the Germanic tribes, the Gepidi, the VarUUils, and the 
Heruli, already yielding before the pressure of the Goths, 
themselves of Grermanic origin, and who occupied all the 
eastern portions of Grermany and several Sdavonian provinces. 
At the end of the fourth century, the Ostrogoths (eastern 
Groths) had submitted to the transient dominion of the Huns, 
while the Visigoths (western Groths) had sought an asylum 
in the empire. 

14. Manners and customs of the Germans. — The man- 
ners of the Germans have been admirably described by Ta- 
citus, whose indignation at the corruption of his fellow-citi- 
zens led him, perhaps, to render a somewhat exaggerated 
homage to the purity of manners and the energy and simpli- 
city of the institutions of the Barbarians. Passionate lovers 
of independence, the German tribe never confined itself 
within the limits of a province: beauty of situation, rich 
pasturage, decide their transient residence. The palace of 
the chief is a simple hut; a ditch is the rampart, with 
which they guard against their enemies. Their lives are 
divided between hunting and war ; the cares of agriculture 
and their flocks are left to women and slaves, while they 
go to meet their enemy ; it is sloth and cowardice, in their 
eyes, to win by sweat what can be won by blood. The 
severity of their manners guarded marriage with inviolable 
respect. Women brought no dower; but on the wedding- 
day, they received a present of a pair of oxen, as a symbol 
of the labor to which they were destined, and a horse and 
arms, to remind them that it was their duty to inspire their 
children with courage and patriotism. The food of the 
Grermans was, in general, simple and frugal; at their re- 
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pasts, they discussed public affairs, while their young men 
executed, near them, dangerous dances between lances and 
swords. No people ever observed the duties of hospitality 
more religiously ; the traveller was received with joy, fed 
by his host, who also served him as guide, and never let him 
go away without some gift. 

With these primitive virtues, the Germans mingled the 
vices of a nature still coarse and savage. Families were 
divided by the fiercest hatred when the offended one had re- 
fused to accept the pecuniary reparation which, according to 
the custom of the country, had been offered by the offender. 
The solemn festivals, on which the chief collected his war- 
riors around him, were wild revels, debased by disgusting in- 
temperance^ and ending, almost always, in bloody quarrels. 
In their moments of repose, they engaged with a species of 
fury in games of chance : oflen hazarding their whole for- 
tune upon the turn of a die ; and when all was lost, their 
flocks, their horse, and their arms, they would stake their 
wives, their children, and even their own freedom; and 
warriors, young and vigorous, would suffer themselves to be 
bound and sold like slaves, to pay a debt of honor. 

15. Polidcal and religious instiiutkms. — The nation really 
comprised but two classes, freemen and slaves ; and the lot 
of the latter was much less rigorous, among the Grermans, 
than among the Romans. Strictly speaking, there was no 
aristocracy, no hereditary nobility : the warriors who had 
distinguished themselves in battle, and grown rich with the 
spoils of the enemy, were surrounded by distinctions and 
honors. The freemen of their tribe gathered around them 
and chose them for their chiefs in war ; and somethnes the 
whole tribe intrusted them with the supreme command. 
But it was seldom that the monarchical form was permanent- 
ly established among them. These personal privileges never 
became the legal prerogative of a family. The chie& 
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were consulted upon ordinary affairs ; but great questicxis 
were always referred to the assembly of the whole nation, 
where the freemen came on horseback, armed, and each 
with an equal right in debate, atid no other influence but 
that of eloquence and glory. 

A priest presided over the assembly ; these fierce Ger- 
mans acknowledged no supremacy but that of religion. 
Some old man opened the meeting, and the murmurs of the 
multitude, or the clashing of their arms, was the signal 
that his counsel had been rejected or received. 

It was in these assemblies that peace or war was de- 
cided. If an expedition was resolved upon, all the freemen 
were mustered, and set out, under the guidance of the 
bravest. They shared the fatigues, the dangers,^he good or 
bad fortune of their chief, and the joy of his feasts, and the 
spoils of the enemy after victory ; but if the chief fell in 
battle, it was dishonor for his companions to survive him. 
The arms of the Grermans were a buckler and the framea^ 
a short, pointed lance, to fight close at hand or at a dis- 
tance, and sometimes a battle-axe and club. The strength of 
the army was in the cavalry; the foot-soldiers mingled 
with the horsemen, were taught to cling to the manes of 
their horses, follow them at full speed, and fight in their 
ranks. The women accompanied the army in general wars, 
dressed the wounds of the wounded, brought back the fugi- 
tives to the charge, and were more than once seen to po- 
niard the cowardly with their own hands, and after a defeat 
throw themselves under the wheels of their wagons, rather 
than survive thdr husbands' disgrace. 

The religion of the Germans was sombre and mysteri- 
ous. They worshipped the divinity in the depths of forests. 
The sun, and fire, were the symbols which they venerated 
most ; they looked upon the earth {Dertha) as their mother, 
and ofiered bloody sacrifices in the isle of Rugen, the dread- 
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ed sanctuary of the goddess ; every year, beautiful young 
girls were led to the bank of a sacred lake, and never aeea 
again. The Germans believed in the immortality of the 
soul ; and to the brave, who died in battle, were promised 
the infinite joys of the Walhalla, where warriors were to cut 
one another to pieces during the day, and at night sit down 
together, yoUng and full of life, to the eternal banquet. 



$ IIL 

INVASION OF THE BARBARIANS IN TBS TWO EMFIRBS. 

16. Douhk eupect of the invasion of the Barbarians. — ^The 
invasion of the empire by all these tribes of Barbarians pre- 
sents two distinct phases : one slow and successive, the other 
* sudden and rapid ; the first destined to perform the work of 
insensible disorganization, the second to overturn by a sud- 
den blow. For more than a century, the tribes nearest to 
the empire had penetrated, one by one, into its territories ; 
but subdued by civilization, they had been aggregated in a 
certain measure to the society around them, subjected to its 
influence even while they transformed its elements, and ended 
at last by substituting their own authority to that of the em- 
peror, without making any great modification in a system to 
which they had gradually adapted their own. Thus under 
the dominion of the Groths, who were for a long time in im- 
mediate relations with the empire, the Roman traditions are 
preserved in Italy and Southern Gaul. But other tribes, 
beyond the contact of Roman civilization, brought suddenly 
to the frontiers of the empire in the course of their wild ex- 
peditions, or by the reaction of distant revolutions, and eager 
only for destruction and pillage, come next, with a frightful 
shock, which threatens all the vestiges of ancient society 
^th annihilation. 
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Against such enemies, who inundate all her provinces at 
the same moment, the weakened and divided empire cannot 
long sustain the unequal contest. 

17. Accession of Arcadius in the East and Honoritts in 
the West, — The inheritance of Theodosius, the last of the 
Roman emperors, was divided between his two sons (395). 
Arcadius had the Bast, comprising the two prefectures of the 
East and Illyria, that is, Egypt, the whole of Asia, Thrace, 
Moesia, Dacia, and all Greece. In the West, Honorius 
reigned over the two prefectures of Italy and Gaul, com- 
posed of Illyria proper, Pannonia, Norica, Rhetia, Italy, Af- 
rica, Spain, Gaul, and Great Britain? Arcadius resided at 
Ck>nstantinople, and Honorius at Milan, although Rome still 
preserved its title of Metropolis. The West was administered 
by the Vandal Stilicho, whom Theodosius had appointed 
guardian of the two brothers. The Gaul Riyinus governed 
the East for Arcadius (v. ch. v.). 

18. First invasion of Alaric. — The military talents and 
exploits of Stilicho alarmed the low jealousy of Rufinusy who, 
to stir up enemies against his rival, called in the Barbarians 
to ravage the provinces. Alaric, chief of the Visigoths who 
were established in Dacia, hastened to obey the summons. 
He invaded and plundered Greece, but escaped with difiicuU 
ty from Stilicho, who had come to the defence of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Arcadius, after having declared Stilicho enemy 
of the Eastern empire, made peace with the Goth, and gave 
him lands in Illyria, with the title of Master of the Troops 
(400). Alaric caused himself to be proclaimed king of the 
Visigoths, augmented his forces at the expense of the Eastern 
empire, which the blind Arcadius had placed at his disposal, 
equipped his soldiers with the arms of the arsenals of the 
East, and crossed the Alps to invade Italy. The peninsula, 
without regular armies, and incapable of defending itself, lay 
open to the invader, while Stilicho went to seek on the fron- 
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tiers the troops which Italy could not supply. Frightful 
devastations marked the passage of the Goths, until Stilicho 
reappeared to deliver Honorius, who was besieged in Asti, 
and save the empire (402). Alaric, aider three defeats and 
the loss of his army, returned into Iliyria. Honorius cele- 
brated the total destruction of the Crothic nation by magnificent 
games, in which gladiators appeared for the last time in the 
arena. A monk nanied Telemachus threw himself between 
the combatants, and tried to separate them. The spectators, 
intoxicated with the sight of blood, fell upon him and killed 
him. But the indignant emperor abolished the odious spec- 
tacle by a solemn decreet ^^'^ ^^ repentant people honored 
as a saint the martyr of humanity. Notwithstanding the ex- 
citement of his triumph, Honorius hastened to quit Milan and 
establish his residence at Ravenna, where the lagunes aflbrd- 
ed a sure protection against sudden attack (403). 

19. General invasion. — ^Alaric had given the signal to the 
Barbarians. Scarcely had he quit Italy, when the Suevi 
broke up from Germany and descended towards the Alps. 
For a second time the peninsula was a prey to the desolating 
scourge ; but Stilicho was on the watch. By vigorous efforts 
he succeeded in creating an army, promising freedom and 
two pieces of gold to every slave that would take up arms 
(406). Rhadog€isty chief of the Barbarians, was repulsed 
from the walls of Florence, to which he had laid siege, and 
surrounded and killed on the arid heights of Fiesoli ; his horde 
was sold in the slave mcurket. 

Till then Italy alone had been attacked ; but now all the 
West was upon the point of being assailed, at the very mo- 
ment in which the death of Stilicho, assassinated by order of 
the cowardly Honorius, deprived the empire of its only pro- 
tector. The Suevi, who had been exterminated with Rha- 
dogast, were but the advanced guard of an innumerable army, 
composed of the remainder of the Suevi, of the Vandals, the 

2 
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Alans, and the Burgundians* At the news of Rhadogast's 
disaster, they turned their steps towards Gaui, crushed in 
their passage the Ripuarian Franks, who had dared to meet 
the first shock (407), and spread like an inundation over all 
Gaul, leaving ruin and destruction behind them (v. History 
of France). The Burgundian tribes established themselves 
between the Rhone and the Saone ; the others passed into 
Spain, which they ravaged even more fearfully than Gaul. 

Shortly afterwards, the Franks, one of whose colonies on 
the Rhine had vainly tried to check the invasion, went to take 
their part also in the conquest of Gaul (v. ch. iv. § 1). 

The centre of the country, which amid these revolutions 
still remained Roman, had not returned to Honorius. 

20. New invasion and death qfAIaric. — Constantine, chief 
of the legions of Britain, who had helped drain off the wave 
of invasion, was proclaimed emperor in Gaul, and charged 
the general GeronHus with the conquest of Spain. Honorius 
was compelled to recognize him, for Alaric had once more 
invaded Italy (409). 

Stilicho's enemies had been promised that the auxiliary 
Goths should be massacred. Thirty thousand of them, who 
escaped from this bloody execution, took refuge with Alaric, 
who hastened into Italy to avenge them. Smne one is urging 
me on, said the Barbarian, and impeUing me to sack Rome, 
From the first siege Rome was redeemed by gold ; afler a 
second siege, Alaric invested the prefect Attalus with the 
purple, but deposed him again the moment that he began to act 
independently ; and Honorius still refusing to fulfil the con- 
ditions which he had sworn to accept, siege was laid for the 
third time to the Eternal City, which was assaulted, taken, and 
sacked, with frightful devastation (410). The churches, how- 
ever, were spared, and in these the population found a secure 
asylum ; hr the beneficent influence of Christianity began 
f^lready to be felt. It had made its way amoQg the Goths on 
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their first entrance into the empire, and having penetrated 
also to the greater part of the Barbarians before the great 
invasion, served on more than one occasion to soften the 
horrors of these disastrous times. 

In all the Western Empire scarcely any thing was left to 
Honorius but the lagoons of Ravenna. However, Alario 
did not survive his triumph long. He died at Cosenza, and 
his companions, to secure for his ashes an inviolable tomb, 
drained the waters of the river, and having buried him in its 
channel, slew the slaves by whom his grave had been dug, 
that no man might know where he lay. 

21. Foundatian of the kingdom of the VUigotha in ike 
south cf Gaul and in Spain, — His death (411) gave Honorius 
a breathing space, and by abandoning several provinces he 
was enabled to save a few. The Roman ConstanUus, who 
had replaced Stilicho, conquered Gerontius, who was at war 
with Constantine, and reduced him to such extremity that, he 
killed himself; and finally made Constantine himself prison- 
er, and sent him to Honorius, who put him to death. The 
Visigoths ceased to be the enemies of the empire. Adol^ 
phus, Alaric's successor, had at first proposed to raise the 
empire of the Groths on the ruins of the empire of Rome ; but 
he soon became convinced that his undisciplined subjects 
would never submit to regular laws, and changing his policy, 
he asked the hand of Placidia, Honorius's sister, became his 
brother-in-law's protector, and overthrew the two pretenders, 
lovinius and Sebastianus, who with the protection of the 
Burgundians had assumed the purpfe in Gaul. Magnificent 
festivals had celebrated this alliance of the Romans and the 
Barbarians, and the Christians repeated joyfully the words 
of the prophet Daniel, " The daughter of the king of the 
South shall one day be united to the saaof the king of the 
North." 

As for the Barbarians established in the empire, as Hono- 
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riu8 had no means of driving them away, he was compelled 
to recognize them. He confirmed the Burgundians, the mild* 
est and most peaceable of the northern tribes, in the posses* 
sion of Helvetia (413). To remove the Visigoths from Gaul) 
and oppose them to the Barbariuis in Spain, he offered them 
settlements beyond the Pyrenees. Adolphus advanced as far 
as the Ebro, and was assassinated at Barcelona. His suc- 
cessor, Wallia, subjected the Alans, drove the Vandals who 
occupied Andalusia ( Vandalusia) into the south, and the Sueyi 
into Gallicia, where they were not destined to preserve their 
independence long. In reward fi>r hb services, Wallia ob- 
tained from Honorius all the south of Gaul as far as the 
Garonne, and founded the kingdom of the Visigoths, with 
Toulouse for its capital. 

Hcmorius retained the provinces which were not comprised 
in the three kingdoms of the Barbarians. He rewarded Ckm* 
stantius with the title of Augustus and the hand of his sister, 
the widow of Adolphus. But the dismemberment could no 
longer be prevented, and the tottering fragments which still 
bore the name of Empire of the East were about to crumble 
in their turn. 



§ IV. 

nSSTRXrCTION OP TBS WESTEEN EMPIBS. 

32. VaierUittian IIL^^Ripahy <f Aetius and Boniface. — 
71ie Vandals in Africa, — Hononus died in 424 ; ValenUman 
III., son of Constantius and Placidia, succeeded him on the 
throne, after the usurpation of the secretary John, emperor 
of a day, who, however, signalized his reign by a memorable 
edict abolishing slavery. Placidia, once more a widow, 
reigned in her son's name, and another female, Fulehcria, 
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governed the East during the minority of her brother, Theo^ 
doeios II. The two empires enjoyed a moment of repose ; but 
the mutual enmity of the generals of Placidia, Aetiui and Bo- 
mfaee^ cost the empire another province. Aetius, conqueror 
of the Frank Chlodian (428), of the Burgundians, and of the 
Visigoths, could not bear the ascendency which Boniface had 
gained over the reg^it. The latter, deposed at the instigation 
of his rival, revolted in his province of Africa, and called the 
Vandals witli their king Genserie to his assistance. His tardy 
repentance, awakened by the remonstrances of St. Augustin, 
did not come in time to repair his fault. The independent tribes 
of Africa and the Donatists, fanatics of the most obstinate 
caste, united with the enemies of the Roman power. Hippo^ 
vainly defended against the attacks of the Vandals, opened 
its gates after a siege of fourteen months, in the third of which 
its illustrious bishop, the eloquent Ai^ustin, had died. Boni- 
&ce escaped over sea, and Valentinian was compelled to 
yield Gienseric a part of Africa by treaty (435). Four years 
afterwards the Vandals surprised Carthage ; all Africa was 
lost to the Romans, and the city of Dido again became the 
capital of a kingdom. She soon too saw Rome at her feet, 
and decked herself with the spoils of her haughty rival. 
Grenseric subjected all the great islands of the Mediterranean, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic isles ; he rendered 
his. capital as powerful as of old by her navy, and built a 
large number of ships, with which he cruised in every di- 
rection and plundered every coast ; '< urged en," said he, 
^ against those wham Crod wishes to punish.'* €> 

23. Invasion of AttUa^ king of the Huns. — ^A Barbarian 
equally redoubtable with Genserie held the northern provinces 
of the two empires in terror. AttHa, who called himself the 
hammer of the universe and the scourge of God, had subjected 
to the empire of the Huns all the Sclavonic tribes, and among 
the Germans the Heruli, the Maveomanni, the Gepidi, the Os« 
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trogoths, and the Suevi. The assassination of his brother had 
made him sole chief of his terrible nation. His sceptre was 
the sword Demon, which had been found by a shepherd in the 
midst of a desert, and the possession of which presaged the em- 
pire of the world. A message of Grenserio decided him to attack 
the East. All the countries near the Danube were devastated 
with fire and sword. Theodosius II. bought peace at the 
price of an enormous tribute of two thousand pounds of gold ; 
and his ambassadors, admitted to the table of Attila, but placed 
in the lowest seats, saw the haughty conqueror eat in wooden 
dishes, while his attendants were served in plates of gold and 
silver, the spoil of their enemies. Attila found a worthier 
adversary in Marcian, the successor of Theodosius ; / have 
gold far my friends, and steel for my enemies, was his reply 
when the Barbarian demanded the payment of his tribute. 
The king of the Huns avoided the contest, and turned his 
steps towards the West, where he demanded the hand of Ya- 
lentinian's sister, the princess Honoria, who had by a recent 
message invited Attila to claim her as his bride. Gaul was 
again laid waste. The prayers of St. Genevieve saved 
Paris ; and the valor of Arianus, bishop of Orleans, held 
Attila in check before the walls of the city which he had 
doomed to destruction. Aetius came to the succor of the be- 
sieged at the moment in which they were upon the point of 
giving themselves up for lost, and his army, united with that 
of the Visigoths, the Franks, and the Burgundians, overtook 
the Huns near Chdions sur Mame (451). Theodoric II., 
king of the Visigoths, was killed in this horrible shock of 
Barbarian arms ; but the victory fell to his allies. Attila, 
pursued to his intrenchments by the son of Theodoric, had 
already built himself a funeral pile with the saddles of his 
horses, and was prepared to kill himself upon it rather than 
fall into the hands of his enemies* But Aetius, fearing too 
great an increase of the power of the Visigoths, withheld 
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them from a final attack, and suffered Attila to regain the 
frontiers without being pursued ('). Gaul was delivered ; 
but the scourge fell upon Italy ; Attila razed Aquileja, and 
ravaged all the north of the Peninsula ; the inhabitants of 
Venetia took refuge in the lagoons of the Adriatic, where 
they laid the foundations of Venice ; and the fierce conqueror 
was preparing to march upon Rome, when he was met by a . 
solemn embassy of the Senate. The majestic aspect of -Pope 
Leo the Great, who had come with the ambassadors, and who 
presented himself in the imposing array of his pontifical 
robes, with a rich ransom under title of the dowry of the Prin 
cess Honoria, and more than all, perhaps, the superstitious ter- 
ror with which he reflected on the fate of Alaric, whose death 
had followed so close on the sack of the imperial city, moved 
the Barbarian's mind, and led him to grant peace to the trem- 
bling Romans. He abandoned Italy, and died the next year 
(458). The power of the Huns did not survive him long. 
The great empire of the Barbarians was torn in pieces by 
the children of its founder. ' 

24. Sack of Borne hy Genseric.-^Bxxi Attila's rival, Gren- 
seric, was prepared to accomplish his work, at the moment 
when the empire lost its only defender. When Attila's sword 
was broken, Valentinian drawing his own for the first time, 
plunged it into the heart of the last of the j^mans : jealous 
of Aetius, he killed the man who had so long retarded the 
fall of the empire. Next year Valentinian was put to deatii 
by the senator Petnmius MaximuSf who seized upon the throne, 
and the emperor's widow called in the Vandals to punish the 
assassin and the usurper (455). Rome was taken and sacked 

(}) Timens ne Htmnis ftmditns 

Interemptis, a Gothis Romanonua 
Premerctur imperium. — Jomandes, 

Bnch waa the invariable policy of the empire daring its decline. 
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a second time by the Barbarians. Crenseric loaded hUt 
ships with the statues of the capitol, the fragments of the 
golden ceiling which had cost Domitian seventy millions, and 
the ornaments of the- temple of Jerusalem which had adorned 
the triumph of Titus. A part of the inhabitants, with the 
empress Eudozia and her two daughters, was led captive to 
Carthage. 

25. Ir^luence of the Suevi Ricmer, — ^The Barbarians con- 
tinue to hold possession of the provinces, while their brethren 
press on them from without. Under this double pressure the 
death-struggle of the empire is protracted for a quarter of a 
century. After the death of Maximus, the rhetorician AvUua 
is proclaimed, and then assassinated by the Suevian Ricimery 
whom he had put at the head of the Barbarian allies, and 
who assumed the right of disposing of the empire. Majo* 
fian^ to whom he gave the purple (457), believed himself ca- 
pable of exercising the imperial power, restoring the honor 
of the Roman name, and making it once more dreadful to 
her enemies. He restored some regularity to the administra- 
tion, by reorganizing the collecticm of the revenues, by liber- 
ating the municipal magistrates from their burthensome respon- 
sibility, and re-establishing the ancient and useful office of 
defenders of the city. He had already equipped a fleet, too, 
and was prepared to carry war to the heart of the empire of 
the Vandals. But Ricimer, dreading the loss of his own 
authority, excited a conspiracy against the virtuous emperor, 
and treacherously defeated his generous plans. Three ob- 
scure emperors, Severus IIL, AiUhemtis, and Olybius (461 
— 472), rise and fall at the voice of the Barbarian. 

26. Last emperors, — Fall of the Western Empire. — At 
length, after the death of Ricimer (472), the patrician Orestes, 
successor of Glycerins and JuUns Nepos, invests with the 
purple his son Romulus Augustulus, as if to close the imperial 
line with a name which 'should recall at the same time the 
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fi>under oF Romo and the founder of the empire (476). 
Orestes is so imprudent as to excite the discontent of the Bar- 
barian allies, by refusing the distribution of lands which they 
demanded. They revolt, with the Herulian Odoacer, who 
had already been raised to the first grades of the army ; 
Orestes is massacred, and his son banished. From that time 
Rome had no more emperors. 

The Western Empire, so long undermined, fell without a 
shock. Italy was governed by a king, instead of an empe- 
ror. The Barbarians assumed the insignia of a power of 
which they had long posisessed the reality. Odoacer was the 
first that reigned in Italy, and the emperor of the East, to 
preserve at least a nominal supremacy, gave him the title of 
patrician (476). 



CHAPTER II. 
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§L 



HISTORY OF THE OSTROGOTHS IN ITALY. — THEODORIC— OAS- 

SIODOEUS. 

m 

27. Conquest <f Italy by Theodoric. — It was easier to 
conquer Italy than to keep it. The Herulian had hardly be- 
gun to confirm his dominion, by allying himself with the Visi- 
goths and the Vandals, when he saw a terrible competitor 
rise against him. The Ostrogoths, shut up in a comer of II- 
lyria, and wearied with an unwonted idleness, were begin- 
ning to grow restless, and waited nothing but a leader to rush 
on to war and plunder. The emperor Zeno sent them a son 
of their king Theodosius, whom he had brought up at Con- 
stantinqplcy adopted as his aoa by the adoption of arms, and 
raised to the first dignities of the empire. To him he dele- 
gated his rights over Italy, which he charged him to wrest 
from the hands of the Heruli ; hoping that while he conquer- 
ed his enemy with the arms of the young warrior, the Barba* 
rians would mutually waste their strength in wars against 
each other. 

Theodoric set forth, clad in the sacred veil, the emblem 
of his investiture, proclaiming himself the servant, the slave 
of Zeno (Jomandes). These vain demonstrations concealed 
the designs of a vast and audacious ambition. The chief of 
a powerful nation of Barbarians could not long remain the 
docile instrument of the feeble emperor of the East The 
whole nation of the Ostrogoths marched under his orders. 
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They crossed the Julian Alps rapidly (489), defeated Odoa- 
cer three times, and compelled him to take refuge behind the 
walls of Ravenna. After a siege of two years, the Goths 
and the Heruli, equally tired of the war, signed a treaty 
which lefl Odoacer half the command. Theodoric stabbed 
him in the midst of a banquet, and reigned alone (493). 

28. Development of the power of Theodoric, — Brave as 
a Barbarian chief, skilful as a disciple of the Greeks, Theo- 
doric had all the qualities which make a great king : military 
talents to conquer, political talents to organize his conquests. 
Having subdued Italy, he fortifiod all the avenues to it : Illy- 
ria, Rhetia, Pannonia, Noricum, were occupied, in order to 
close all the passages on the north. The remnants of the He«> 
ruli were confined to the foot of the mountains, to serve as 
ramparts for the peninsula, and held in dependence by seve* 
ral Gothic chiefs, who were encamped oa the chain of the 
Alps. The coasts of the Adriatic, infested by Greek pirates, 
were protected by a fleet of a thousand light ships, a navy 
created by Theodoric himself. Dreaded by the emperor of 
the East, whom he still continued to treat with politic respect, 
and by the nations of the West, whose invasions he checked, 
he proclaimed himself the protector of all the people of his 
race. Though too late to save his son-in^-law Alaric II., 
king of the Visigoths (v. Hist, of France), he defeiated the vie* 
torious army of Clovis, established his authority in the south 
of Gaul, and declared himself the guardian of Amalaric, 
Alaric's successor (511). He took the direction of the 
government of Spain, as he had done that of Italy ; appoint- 
ed the magistrates, directed the administration, regulated the 
affairs of the state, and became the sovereign of all the 
Grothic tribes; while the chm&'of the Vandals, the Burgun* 
dians, and the Thuringians sought alliance with his family 
or courted his friendship. 

29. SkUfid adrninutration.'^PoUcy towards the vanquulu 
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€iL — He proved himself worthy of his extensive power, l^ 

the wisdom of his administration in Italy. The world saw 

with admiration a Barbarian and a^conqueror occupied only in 

efiacing the traces of invasion, and securing the concord, the 

prosperity, and the civilization of his states. Though an 

Arian, he respected the privileges of the clei^, protected 

the catholic religion, which was professed by the Romans, 

and permitted the celebration of its solemnities. * << We have 

no empire,^' said he, '^ over religicm ; for no man can compel 

belief." As tolerant in politics as in religion^ he placed the 

conquered, in appearance at least, on an equality with 

their conquerors. His whole aim seemed to be to make 

one nation of them ; wishing that " the Goths might love the 

Romans as neighbors and brothers, and the Romans cherish 

the Goths as their protectors." While in other countries 

the conquerors preserved a privileged legislation, in Italy the 

law was the same for the Goths and the Romans, and that 

law was the Roman law slightly modified. Taxation fell 

equally upcn both« The old system of administration was 

preserved with scarcely a change. The senate was held in 

honor ; civil magistracies and dignities resumed their places, 

and were mostly intrusted to Romans. Theodoric's secretary 

and minister was the Italian Ccusiodams, whose talents Odo- 

acer had already discovered and employed, -and who, by his 

learning, his activity, and his wisdom, seconded the genius 

of his new master worthily, and established his claim to a 

share, in the glory of this illustrious reign. 

Theodoric's court became wholly Roman ; he adopted 
the imperial ornaments, uid when the Romans saw him 
«nt€r Rome with the pomp of a Roman triumph, and renew 
the distributions of the Forum and the games of the Circus, 
they forgot that they were slaves. 

Theodoric, to reward his soldiers, made a distribution of 
lands ; but of the lands which Odoacer had already taken 
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from their owners. At the same time he denounced severe 
punishment against the Goth that should dare to usurp the 
inheritance of his neighbor, or carry off his harvest or his 
flocks. A severe police maintained harmony between the 
old inhabitants and their new guests. 

30. Protection of Uteraiure and the arts. — End of Tkeo^ 
daric's reign. — With all these concessions to secure the afiec- 
tion, as well as the obedience, of the vanquished, the policy, 
of the Barbarian still left a deeply rooted distinction between 
the two people, although it was veiled skilfully. The Goth 
alone had a right to wear arms : he was trained in military 
exercises in the gymnasiums : letters and arts were not made 
ibr this warlike race, which perhaps they would only have 
enervated. The Roman was not allowed to carry arms ; but 
the schools, the academies, and the libraries, which were shut 
to the Groth, were open to him ; and Theodoric favored with all 
his power the development of these peaceful arts, which shed 
their splendor over his reign, while they assured the tran- 
quillity of his dominion. Ancient monuments were repaired 
with zeal, if not with taste. The Groths themselves tried 
their hands at architecture, and Theodoric had a magnificent 
palace built at Verona. Cassiodorus, a new Mecenas, calls 
to court all the men eminent for their learning : Symmachus 
and Eunodius, Jomandes the historian, and the philosopher 
Boethiusy so eminent for his piety and elevation of mind, who 
preserved the sound traditions of ancient literature, while he 
opposed vigorously every doctrine inconsistent with purity 
of faith 

At the same time industry and agriculture received a 
new development. The Pontine marshes and the marshes 
of Spoleto were drained, and Italy for the first time began to 
live by her own products. Commerce alone was neglected, 
as was but too natural for a nation long accustomed to have 
no relations with its neighbors but those of war and pillage. 
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Unfortunately, the end of Tbeodoric's reign did not oor. 
respond to its brilliant maturity, and seemed to foreshadow 
the close of this happy period. Wearied perhaps with the 
cares of government, irritated at not finding in others the 
same religious tolerance which he had professed and prac- 
tised, and anxious too about the fate of the empire which he 
had built up so laboriously, he became suspicious and cruel. 
He threw into irons pope John, who had refused to intercede 
for the Arians, persecuted by the emperor of the East, and 
punished a doubtful conspiracy by putting to death Boethius, 
and Symmachus, his father-in-law, in frightful tortures. 
Soon afler, pursued, it was said, by the bloody shades of his 
victims, he died a prey to remorse (526). 

3 1 . Theodoric's successors, — Exploits of Belisarius, — Af- 
ter Theodoric, the two Grothic kingdoms were again divided, 
and that of the Ostrogoths soon fell to decay. It was in 
vain that Amalasontha, worthy daughter of so illustrious a 
lather, governed wisely and firmly during the minority of 
her son Athalaric ; and vainly did Cassiodorus unite his 
efibrts with those of the queen, to preserve Theodoric's work 
entire. The independent spirit of the Groths was irritated 
by that Roman organization which Theodoric alone had the 
strength to impose upon them ; and they claimed the right 
of educating Athalaric in the customs of hb ancestors. The 
young prince soon perished, a victim of debauchery. Ama^ 
lasontha, hoping to preserve her power, after his death mar- 
ried her cousin Theodatus (584), whose love of literary 
retirement seemed to a^rd a sufficient assurance that he 
would leave her, as he had promised, in the full possession 
of her authority. This wretch had her assassinated, but did 
not enjoy the fruits of his crime long. Justinian^ emperor 
of the East, seized this occasion to snatch Italy and Rome 
from the Barbarians, and declared himself the avenger of the 
daughter of Theodoric. His general, the famous BelisariuSf 
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had only to show himself in order to get postesaon of Sicily 
and a great part of Italy. But VUigeSy who had been chosen 
to fill the place of Theodatus (536), whose cowardice and 
treachery had received their just reward, made a more seri* 
ous resistance. He retook Milan, where three hundred 
thousand men were massacred, and laid siege to Rome, 
which Belisarius had just taken. The city, thoiagh defended 
by scarcely five thousand men, was saved by prodigies of 
skill and valor, during a siege of fourteen m<mths. From 
that time Belisarius regained the ascendant. The Franks, 
who at the call of both parties, had come to make war on 
both alike, were driven back by famine ; and Yitiges was 
soon after made prisoner at Ravenna, and carried to Constan- 
tinople to adorn the triumph of his conqueror (540). . 

32. Destructian of the empire of the Ostrogoths. — No sooner 
had Belisarius been recalled than the Goths raised their heads 
again under Jldebaldy who reconquered northern Italy, and 
TotUa (541), who defeated the Greeks at Faenza, and made 
himself master of the whole peninsula. The hero of the 
empire * was sent to Italy a second time, but without the 
means which such an undertaking required, and which the 
jealousy of the court withheld. He saw Totila take Rome, 
without being able to do tmy thing for its defence, and only 
succeeded in preserving it from total destruction, by an elo* 
quent appeal to the generosity or the prudence of the Barbari- 
an, f^ The founders of cities immortalize their names," wrote 
he to Totila ; " their destroyers dishonor themselves for ever. 
If you ccmquer me, you will have preserved the richest or- 
nament of your states i if fortune should turn against you, 
the preservation of Rome will plead your cause : the choice 
rests with you." Totila spared Rome, which Belisarius 
was soon afler able to enter by surprise (546). But without 
resources, and indignant at the helpless state to which he 
was reduced, he asked to be recalled. The command was 
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given to the eunuch Norses, who landed in Italy with a large 
army of Barbarians in the pay of the empire. Totila was 
killed at the battle of Lentagio, which decided the war and 
the fate of Italy (552). The struggle continued still a year 
under Teias and AUgem, supported by the hope of succor 
from the Franks. But a final defeat (553) compelled the 
remnant of the Goths to abandon Italy, which became again 
a province of the empire. 

The Franks, who came too late to assist the Goths, even 
if they had been disposed to do so, perished by the plague or 
by the arms of Narses, after having ravaged the peninsula 
(554). 



§ II. 

HISTOBT OF THS VISIGOTHS IN FBANCB AND SPAIN. 

33. Progress of ike VisigoUis in the south rf France and 
m jSpatit.— While the empire of the Ostrogoths was crum* 
bling in Italy, that of the Visigoths in Spain had reached the 
summit of its grandeur ; from which, however, it was soon 
to decline. Originally established in the north of Spain and 
south of Gaul by Wsdlia, under the reign of Honorius, it 
had not remained long confined to its first limits. After the 
glorious death of Theodoric I. at the battle of Chfilons, his 
son Tkorrismond (451*452) had made himself master of a 
great portion of the western coast of Gaul. Under Theodo^ 
ric II. (452-467) the Visigoths took Narboime, and engaged 
in a contest with the Suevi beyond the Pyrenees. Euric 
(467-484), who was the first that gave written laws to his 
people, took possession of all Roman Spain, leaving the Suevi 
nothing but a comer of Gallicia. At the same time he en- 
larged his frontiers towards the centre of Gaul. Two trea^ 
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ties with Julius Nepos and with Odoacer secured him Au- 
vergne and Provence. At the moment when the Western 
Empire fell, the dominion of Euric reached as far as the 
banks of the Loire. Alaric II. (484-507) continued Euric's 
work of civilization, and published a collection of laws ex- 
tracted from those of Rome, and known by the title of Bre- 
viarium Alaricarium : but with his death, the prosperity of 
his kingdom ceased. The defeat of Vougl6 (v. Hist, of 
France), which cost him his life, cut off Aquitania from the 
kingdom of the Visigoths, who had nothing left in Gaul but 
the province of Septimania. 

34. Wars with the Franks and Greeks, — Subjection qfaU 
i^pam. — The dominion of the Visigoths was re-established in 
the south of France, when the two Grothic kingdoms were 
united under the supremacy of the great Theodoric ; but the 
Franks, whose pride he had humbled, passed the Pyrenees 
in turn, under the reign of Amalaric (526-^31), to punish 
this Arian king for his ill treatment of his Catholic wife. 
Afler Amalaric (551), their decline began : royalty became 
elective, and proved a source of disorder and civil war. 
Three princes perished in succession by a violent death. 
The Franks profited by these troubles to plunder the north- 
em provinces of Spain, and the Visigoths were reduced to 
submit to receive the succor which Justinian offered to one 
of the competitors for the throne of Spain, in order to open 
for himself an occasion for intermeddling in the affairs of this 
country. All the eastern and southern poitions fell into the 
hands of the Greeks, after a bloody contest, vainly kept up 
by king Aihanagild (554-568). But those distant posses- 
sions could not long remain subject to the feeble sceptre of 
the emperor. Leovigild (569-586), victorious over his rivals, 
took Cordova from the Greeks, and compelled the Suevi, by 
the great battle of Braga, to accept his laws (585) : nearly 
all Spain was reduced under one dominion. 
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The Visigoths, like the greater part of the Barbarians, 
had till then been heretics : Recarede (586-601), son of Le- 
ovegUd, was converted to Catholicism, had Arianism con- 
demned in the council of Toledo, and thus won for himself 
the title of Catholic. This prince had recommended the old 
contests with the Franks; his successor turned his arms 
against the Greeks, whom he followed up closely, and con- 
fined within constantly decreasing limits on the eastern coast. 
At length, taking advantage of the wars which kept the ar. 
mies of Heraclius occupied in the east, SuinUUa (621-631) 
drove the Greeks from the Peninsula, and became the first 
king of the whole of Spain. 

35. Internal divisions. — Fall of the kingdom of the Visi~ 
goihs. — The kingdom of the Visigoths continued to support 
itself for the greater part of another century, in the midst 
of internal dissensions. The powerful men of the nation 
contended together for the crown, and each new election re- 
newed the disorders. The clergy, the only body that was 
stable and powerful of itself, gained an immense ascendency 
and overtopped the royal power. Excessive rigor against 
the Jews and heretics showed that their zeal was more ar- 
dent than enlightened, and served to increase the troubles of 
the state. At the same time Spain was menaced by a new 
danger. The Arabs (v. ch. vii.), masters of northern Africa, 
push ODi their redoubtable battalions towards Europe. The 
fleet of king Egiza disperses their ships (696) : n fruitless 
victory. Mauritania, which had been conquered by King 
Sisehut in the beginning of the century, is reconquered by 
the Arabs. The dissensions of the nobles add to the dangers 
of the kingdom ; and soon afler. Count Julian, defending the 
rights of the grandson of Egiza against the usurper RoderiCy 
calls the Mussulman armies to his aid, and at the battle of 
Xeres overthrows the throne of Roderic and the kingdom of 
the Visigoths (710). 
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§ III. 

CAUSES OF THE RAPID FALL OF THE KINa2K>MS FOUNDED BT 

THE GOTHS. 

36. Obstacles to the fusion of Hie Roman and Gothic races. 
— Difference of reUgion, — At the side of the kingdom of the 
Franks had arisen two states, founded by a people both more 
powerful and more numerous than they ; one of them more 
brilliant, the other possessing a richer and more extensive ter- 
ritory. Still the kingdom of the Franks has continued unin- 
terruptedly to our own times, while the kingdoms of the Goths 
were destroyed within less than three centuries after their 
birth. The other states founded by the Barbarians at the 
same epoch had already disappeared, or were soon to disap- 
pear. How shall we explain this difference in their destiny ? 
The kingdom of the Franks had received from its inunda- 
tion a guarantee for its duration and stability which was 
wanting in all the others. 

The number of the Barbarians established in the coun- 
tries which they had invaded was necessarily small, in com- 
parison with that of the old inhabitants. To render their 
dominion solid, it was necessary either to' subject or to incor- 
porate the conquered ; and the latter was in most cases' the 
only thing that they could do. It was towards this that the 
most enlightened of the Barbarian kings directed their efforts, 
by intermingling the conquerors and the conquered, multi- 
plying the relations between them, and uniting their interests. 
But although habits, manners, and laws may be assimilated, 
there is a distinction which nothing but time can efface, and 
this is, difference of religion. Now the Franks who became 
Catholics shortly after their establishment in Gaul, were unit- 
ed to the Gallo-Romans by the strongest of all ties. The 
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GkithSy heretics on their entrance into the empire, were 9epa« 
rated by an insurmountable barrier from the Italians and the 
Spaniards whom they had subdued. 

It is thus that we must explain the failure of the efR>rt8 
of the great Theodorio himself. 

This prince had tried, by condbining two opposite systems, 
to fuse the two nations, while he preserved the preponderance 
for the Ostrogoths. But his unbounded tolerance could never 
do what the conversion of Clovis did. When the Frank king 
was baptized by the hand of a Catholic prelate, he won for 
hia rising kingdom the support of the clergy, already so pow. 
erfiil in Gaul. It was the bbhops, wearied with the dominioit 
of the Arian Visigoths, who confirmed the power of the 
Pranks to the south of the Loire. In Italy the bishops might 
become attached for a moment to Theodoric's person; but 
they never devoted themselves to the interests of an heretical 
dynasty and empire. The Catholic Roman would have 
looked upon any alliance with an Arian Groth as a profana- 
tion. This difierence of religion rendered marriages impos- 
sible ; and the intermixture of families is the only thing 
which can produce an intermixture of people. 

37. Political distinetums estaMsked by TAeocfonc.-*-The 
desire of maintaining the supremacy of the Grothic race, con* 
tributed also to render all the measures which Theodorio 
took to establish unity in his states inefiectual. The separa^ 
tion of the youth, brought up in difierent gymnasiums for a 
kind of life wholly dififerent ; the humiliating distinction which 
deprived a people, once masters of the world, of the right of 
wearing arms ; the compulsory removal of the Goths from 
iisose ..pacific occnpations which alone could have softened 
their. :m«ainers, were so many distinctions which constantly 
recalled to the one, that they held in their hands the rights of 
victory, to the others, that they were bound by the law of the 
strongest. And the conquered was that Roman peqpli^ 
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always full of the recollections of its ancient grandeur, and 
whose national pride, surviving its power, avenged its degra- 
dation hy despising its rulers. The astonishing character 
of Theodoric made up for a while for the defects of his in- 
stitutions, and in the beginning his policy seemed to calm 
national antipathy ; but at his death the two races remained 
face to face, strangers and enemies as befi)re. 

The uncertainty of the order of succession to the throne, 
the independent habits of the Barbarian warriors, and the 
disorders which these causes produced in the state, increased 
the instability 6f the Gothic monarchies. In Spain, the con- 
version of the conquerors to the Catholic faith bame too late 
to repair the evils of the past ; for when the decay began, it 
was no longer time to attempt a general reorganization and 
to create a new nation. 

It was not, however, from this Spanish race, ever impa- 
tient of the yoke, that the power of the Goths could look for 
support : neither could they look for it from without. While 
the Franks, few at first, but on the borders of Grermany, still 
drew new recruits from the countries yet occupied by their 
brothers, the Ostrogoths and the Visigoths, separated by avast 
distance * from the regions which they had originally inhabit- 
ed, were isolated for ever upon a soil in which they could 
not take root. Sooner or later they could not but sink undei 
the attacks of strangers. 



§ IV. 

HISTORT OF THE LOMBARDS IN ^TALT TO THE CONQUEST OF 
THE KINGDOM OF THE LOMBARDS BY CHARLEMAGNE. 

38. Invasion of Italy hy the Lombards. — AJhom, — The 
dominion of the Eastern Empire in Italy was not long to replace 
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that of the Ostrogoths. Narses, after having subjected all the 
peniDsula, had governed it fifteen years under the title of 
exarch : but his exactions rendered him odious to the Ro- 
mans. At the complaint of the senators, he was recalled by 
the Emperor Justin, and insulted in his disgrace by the Bm* 
press Sophia. To revenge himself, he called, it is said, the 
Lombards into Italy (568). 

This barbarous nation, dreaded throughout Germany lor 
its ferocity, descended from the banks of the Elbe and the 
Oder. Its chief, the brave and savage Alhomf ally of the 
Avarsy had signed the Grepidi after having killed their king 
with his own hand, and maitied the beautiful Rosamund, his 
enemy's daughter, who had been found among the prisoners. 
The Avars received for their portion Pannonia, which had 
been taken from the Grepidi : the Lombards set forth with 
their booty, with the understanding that if they should fail 
in their expedition, they were to receive back again the ter- 
ritory which they had surrendered to their allies. In a 
solemn banquet, Alboin served up to the principal chiefs the 
choicest fruits of the peninsula. All wished to hasten to the 
conquest of a country where such delicious productions were 
found ; and the whole Lombard nation, men, women, and 
children, accompanied by twenty thousand Saxons, descended 
into the plains of Italy. A general terror seized on all who 
saw these warriors, clad in the skins of wild beasts, who 
fought without giving quarter, and made drinking.cups out 
of the skulls of their enemies. Wherever they came, men 
fled before them. The lagoons of Venice received new in- 
habitants, and the principal cities, no longer defended by 
Narses, were compelled to open their gates to the Lombards, 
who uniting at Milan, proclaimed their chief king of Italy 
(568). Still Pavia held out, and when Alboin had at length 
taken it, after a siege of three years, he made it his capital, 
and founded the kingdom of the Lombards. The conquered 
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territory was divided into duchies, which were granted to 
the principal chiefs. Ravenna, with the surrounding territo- 
ry, remained subject to the Greeks under the name of ex* 
archate, and continued for two hundred years longer to pre* 
nerve itself independent of the Lombards. 

The new monarchy was shaken by the bloody death of 
Alboin, victim of the vengeance of his own wife, whom he 
had forced, in the intoxication of a banquet, to drink out of 
her father's skull. After the death of Clepk (574^75), Al* 
boin's successor, who was assassinated after a reign of eigh- 
teen months, the Lombard dukes divided the gower betwe^i 
themselves, and agitated Italy by their dissensions for t^i 
years. 

39. Development of the power of the Lombards. — Aulha- 
ris» — Agilu^hue.^^Rotharis. — Wearied at last with disorder 
and anarchy, and alarmed by the alliance of Maurice, empe- 
ror of the East, with Childeric IL, king of Austrasia, they 
gave up the sceptre to AtUkaris^ son of Cleph, granting him at 
the same time hfilf of their own domains for his support (585). 
Then began the brilliant period of the Lombards. AuLharis 
leads his victorious army to the extremities of Italy, and 
spurring his horse into the waves, cries, " These are the 
limits of the empire of the Lombards." His widow, the vir- 
tuous TkeodaHnday gives her hand, after his death, to duke 
AgUulphus, whom the Lombards hasten to place upon the 
throne (590-615). The queen, uniting her efibrts with those 
of pope St. Gregory, softens their manners by propagating 
the Catholic religion among them, while Agilulphus defends 
his throne victoriously against the rebel dukes, and against 
the Greeks, united with the Avars and the Franks for the 
destruction of Lombardy. Soon after (5d6>-652), RolharU 
gives his subjects a regular code of laws, solemnly approved 
by the nation in the diet of Pavia, and which were framed to 
preserve public tranquillity, individual liberty, and the n^Us 
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of property. At the same time he crushes the Greeks^ 
whos^ attacks are suspended for nearly a century. 

40. Dissensions. — Last conquests.-^Destruetion of the 
Lombard monarchy, — ^But internal dissensions are preparing 
the fall of the kingdom. The respect of the nation for the 
family of the great queen Theodalinda, cannot outweigh their 
attachment to the principle of election, sustained by the am- 
bition of the leading men. King PerthariU, grand-nephew 
of Theodalinda, driven away by Grimoald (662-671), duke 
of Beneventum, regains the crown after his rival's death, and 
afler his own, his descendants dethrone and slaughter one 
another. Lombardy recovered for a moment her grandeur 
and prosperity, when she called the Bavarian Ltdiprand to 
the throne (741). Reformer of the Lombard laws, ally of 
Charles Martel, conqueror of the Saracens in Provence, and 
of the greater part of the exarchate, Luitprand made him- 
self redoubtable to all Italy. Rome, which an insurrection 
against the iconoclast officers of Leo the Isaurian (v. ch. v.) 
had freed from the supremacy of the empire, could scarcely 
defend her newly won independence against the valiant king 
of the Lombards, who knew how to take advantage of the 
indignation excited by the edicts of her heretic prince, to ex- 
tend his own dominions. Lombardy attained the limits of its 
territorial development under AstolphuSy who took possession 
of Ravenna definitively, and put an end to the exarchate 
(752). But his designs against Rome were thwarted by the 
king of the Franks, Pepin le Bref, who came to the defence 
of the pontiff, by whom his arms had been consecrated, and 
defeated Astolphus in both his descents into Italy. Astol- 
phus, compelled to accept peace, died shortly after, leaving 
to his successor Desiderius a throne already tottering, and 
which was soon to fall under the invincible arms of Charle- 
magne (774). 

Several maritime cities, Venice, Naples, Amalfi, ^c, 
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bound to the Greek empire by a dependence purely nominaly 
began to form republics, which an active commerce soon 
rendered flourishing 
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AKGLO-SAZONS 



8UMHABY. 

§ I. Britain abandoned by Honorios. — Internal tronbles. — ^Invasion 
of the Caledonians ; the Britons call in the Saxons.— The Saxons estab- 
lish themselves in Britain. — Contest with the Britons ; fonndation of the 
four Saxon kingdoms. — ^Inyasions of the Angles, who found three king- 
doms in Britain. — ^Heptarchy. — Oppression of the conquered. — ^Preach- 
ing of St. Augustine. — Divisions between the states of the heptarchy ; 
they are subjected to Egbert the Grreat, king of Wessex. 

f II. Invasions of the Danes, favored by internal diswnsions. — ^Be- 
ginning of the reign of Alfred the Great. — Hit revertet. — His conttati" 
cif4 — Hi89uece9$. — TTise mud 9kiljul government of Alfred, — ^His eflbrts 
to civilize England. — Institutions and laws which are attributed to him.^ 
Successors of Alfred. — Contest with the Scotch. — Development of the 
English power. — New Danish invasions. — Danegeld imposed upon the 
English. — ^The Dane Sueno makes himself master of England. — Reign 
of Canute the Great. — Division of his heritage. — ^The ancient Saxon race 
reascends the throne.-— Influence of the Normands under Edward the 
Copfessor. — ^The way prepared for the oonquest. 

SSTABLISHMENT OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS IN GREAT BBITAIN.-— 

HEPTARCHY. 

41. Briiain abandoned hy the Romans, — hwasion of the 
CdkdottUms, — The Saxons caUed inhy the Briions, — ^Britain 
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was too remote to be preserved long. When the invasion 
began, it became necessary to protect the heart of the Em- 
pire, instead of watching over distant frontiers. Under Ho- 
norius, all the Roman legions were recalled from Britain, in 
spite of the prayers of the inhabitants, who were thus left ex- 
posed to the attacks of the Caledonians. Thus condemned to 
independence, they substituted an imperfect organization to the 
Roman institutions, and raised national troops to supply the 
place of the legions. But degenerated by long servitude, 
they had become incapable either of governing or of defend- 
ing themselves. Instead of uniting for the common safety, 
the chiefs thought only of making war upon one another fi>r 
the supreme power. While they were engaged in their dis- 
sensions, their indefatigable neighbors redoubled their attacks. 
The continual ravages of the Caledonians and Saxon pirates 
spread universal consternation and despair : the fields were 
left without cultivation ; famine and the plague desolated the 
whole island. In their distress, the Britons addressed their 
groans to Aetius, who commanded in Gaul ; but Aetius could 
not divide his fi>rces. They then took the fatal resolution of 
interesting their enemies in their defence, and called the 
Saxons to their aid (448), with the offer of the little island 
of Thane, as a reward for their services. 

Hardly had the pirates landed when they began to de- 
mand ampler territories ; and the Britons repenting their im* 
prudence in calling in such dangerous auxiliaries, refused to 
fulfil their engagements. War of course broke out between 
the white dragon of the pirates, and the red dragon of the 
Britons. But the efforts of the brave Wortigem, head chief 
of the Britons, and his son Wortimery were vain against their 
ferocious and warlike enemies, whose ranks were increased 
daily by new arrivals. 

42. Seven kingdoms founded ly the Saxons and Angles.-^ 
Hengist, chief of the Saxons, after having conquered the 
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Scots and Britons, took in 455, the title of king of Kent. 
For seventy years the invasion continued. The Britons, di- 
vided among themselves, were defeated, as well as their old 
enemies, the Scots, and were gradually shut up in the 
mountainous districts of Wales and Cornwall. Great num. 
bers fled to Gaul, where they established themselves in Ar. 
morica, and gave to their new country the manners, language, 
and name of the old (Brittany). Meantime several Saxon 
chiefs settled in the countries abandoned by the vanquished 
Britons, founding successively the kingdoms of Sussex (Sud- 
sex, 491), Wessex (Westsex, 516), and Essex (Estsex, 526). 
Arthur alone (514*^42), the hero of British fable, succeeded 
in preserving some portion of national independence, though 
his exploits can hardly be said to belong to authentic history. 

The first phase of the invasion was over : but soon ap- 
peared a new people, more savage and cruel than the Saxons 
themselves, and who came to seize upon the northern provin- 
ces which had remained in the hands of the Britons. Edduy 
chief of the Angles^ setting out from the Cimbric Chersone- 
sus, landed with all his tribe in the north of Briton. After 
winning by his frightful devastations the surname of Fire- 
brandy he established himself there, and founded, in 547, the 
kingdom of Northumberland. A detachment of his tribe 
formed, a few years later, that of East Anglea (571) ; and 
in 584 a third kingdom was founded by the Angles, under 
the name of the kingdom of Mercia. 

43. CanstUuiian of the hejOarchy. -^Reunion of the seven 
kingdoms, — Thus was founded the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy, 
as it has generally been called, though from the original se- 
paration of Bemicia and Deira, it might more properly be 
termed an octarchy. Common interest first united the two 
races. The whole body of the victorious population leagued 
together to subdue Britain and oppress the vanquished. The 
natives diminished rapidly under the weight of a frightful 
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tyranny, and the peaceful religion of Christ was supplanted 
by the bloody superstition of Odin. But the zeal of the mis^ 
sionaries sent by the Holy See, and led by the monk Angus- 
tin, was soon, under Eihelheri, king of Kent (596-616), and 
who was for a moment master of the whde heptarchy, to 
raise again the altars of Christianity, and exercise an influ- 
ence of peace and concord over tiiese ferocious conquerors 
(v. ch. vi.). 

The heptarchy had a general council, called the WtUe- 
nagemot (a^ council of sages), which, under the direction ci 
the Brehodlda, the supreme chief, decided all questions of 
common interest. This institution, however, does not appear 
to have had great influence, and in spite of its conciliatory 
action, it was not long before the different people were agam 
divided. 

War soon destroyed the equilibrium between the seven 
kingdoms, and those of Wessex, Mercia, and Northumber- 
land had already reduced the neighboring states under their 
dominion, when Eglert the CrrecU, king of Wessex (800), a 
soldier trained in the armies of Charlemagne, united them 
all under his sceptre, and founded a real monarchy in Eng- 
land. Part of the British population had found a refuge from 
foreign dominion among the mountains of Cornwall and 
Wales* This feeble remnant of a great people had the glory 
of keeping possession of their last comer of land against 
all the efforts of a people immensely their superior in num. 
hers and In wealth ; often conquered, but never subdued, and 
preserving through ages of trial the unshaken conviction that 
a mysterious eternity was reserved for their language and 
their name. This eternity was predicted by the Welsh 
bards from the first day of their defeat, and the result seems 
to have justified their rash predictions. 
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§ IL 

CIVIL WABS*— DJkNISH INViffilONS. — KINGDOM OF BNGLAlfD TO 

THB BATTLB OF HASTINGS. 

44. Danish invasUms.^^Th^ new monarchy which had 
sprung from an invasbo, was to end also by an invasion. 
For several years the coasts of England had been ravaged 
by the Danish sea-kings (v. ch. x. ^ i.). Their incorsioiis 
became more frequent and terrible after the death of Egbert* 
At the moment when anion alone could have saved the na« 
tion from these terrible enemies, Ethelwolf divided his king* 
dom among his children (858). The dissensions of the 
princes favored the progress of the Danes, aided by the 
Welsh and the Scotch, mortal enemies of the Anglo>Saxon 
race. On their first attack, the famous pirate Lodbrock was 
taken prisoner, and perished in a frightful dungeon filled 
with serpents ; but his death-song was repeated on all the 
coasts of Scandinavia. His sons fell upon the north of Eng* 
land, massacred the inhabitants, and divided the lands among 
themselves. Edmund the king was taken prisoner, and 
whippea to death by the barbarous conquerors. The hour 
of their triumph, however, was not yet come ; a hero 
snatched their prey from their hands. The youngest of 
EthelwolPs scms, Alfred, who had been sent to be crowned 
in Rome by the pope when only five years old, and had given 
early proofs of his shining talents, was called to the throne 
by the death of his brother, who had died of a wound receiv* 
ed in fighting manfully against the Danes (871). 

45. Beginning of the reign of Alfred, — Reverses, — Ex* 
puhian of the Danes, — Alfred's talents were formed in the 
rude school of adversity. For seven years he struggled 
against adverse fortune, vainly, but with indomitaUe cour* 
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age. Every wave seemed to bring a new enemy to the 
English coast. The Saxons themselves became wearied 
with a hopeless struggle, and all yielded but Alfred. The 
king of Mercia took refuge at Rome under the disguise of a 
pilgrim ; but Alfred would not leave his kingdom. Con- 
cealed amid woods and marshes, and reduced to seek shelter 
in the hut of a swineherd, he calmly waited for better times. 
With a few friends he hazarded occasional attacks upon small 
detachments of the enemy, and at last, raising his standard, 
collected an army on the borders of Selwood forest. To 
ascertain the enemy's position, he entered their camp in the 
garb of a minstrel, and then taking advantage of the infer- 
mation which he had thus gained, he fell upon them una- 
wares and put them to flight (878). Grothum, their chief, 
swore peace with Mercia, and received baptism. A few 
years afterwards, another sea-king, Hastings, appeared in 
league with the Danes of Northumberland. But Alfred 
shut up the pirates in their camp, took Hastings's wife and 
children prisoners, and only released them on condition that 
the Danes should quit England immediately. From that 
time the peace of his reign was unbroken. 

46. Wise and skilful government of Alfred the Great.^^ 
This prince was the greatest king of old England. Worthy 
rival of Charlemagne, while fighting for the independence 
of his country he labored to diffuse the lights of civilization 
among a barbarous people. As a child, he had manifested a 
remarkable fondness for study. His mother was cHie day 
showing her children a volume of Saxon poems beautifully 
illuminated, with the promise that it should be his who should 
learn the quickest to read. Al&ed, though youngest of all, 
set himself to the task, and was soon able to recite the whole 
volume. When king, it saddened him to see that very few 
on the banks of the Humber, and fewer still on the banks 
of the Thames, could understand their Latin prayers. He 
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ealled learned men to his court, learnt Latin himself at the 
age of thirty-eighty translated Bede, Orosius, Boethius, open- 
ed schools, chiefly for those who were destined for the church, 
and founded, it is said, the university and library of Oxford. 
The churches and monasteries which had been destroyed by 
the Danes were rebuilt or repaired, and missionaries sent 
through the country to extend the mild influence of Chris- 
tianity. 

47. Institutions aitrilnUed to Alfred. — ^The admiration of 
the English loved to attribute to Alfred many noble and use- 
ful institutions which had been gradually formed before his 
time, and which he only ccxnpleted and developed. From 
his reign England was divided into counties, hundreds, and 
tythings, and every citizen was required to take his place 
in one of these divisions, under penalty of being proscribed 
as a vagabond. The heads of ten families who formed the 
tything, were responsible for one another ; and the tything 
Was judge of the disputes between its members. Where 
the communities themselves were concerned, the cause was 
carried before the assembly of the canton, composed of a 
hundred families, from which twelve freemen were chosen 
to decide the question on oath. This was the origin of the 
jury. In every county there was a superior tribunal, which 
met twice a year, under the presidency of the bishop or of 
die alderman of the county. The great council of the na- 
tion, the WiUenagemotf cc»nposed of bishops, abbots, counts, 
and larger landholders, and which contrived to exercise 
supreme control over the whole judicial hierarchy, was con- 
i^ened by the king himself. 

These different institutions, the development of which 
was favoiied by the to&clion of laws common to all, had the 
happiest influence oh the oi*def and police of the kingdom, 
and Alfred is said to have hung up valuable bracelets by the 
lughway, which no one dared to touch. But the greatest 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HIBTOBY OF THE FBAKKS. — OBGAJTIZATIOK OF THB 
BASBASIANS AFTBB THE CONQUEST. 



SUMMARY. 

Part Fnunr.-— 4 I. First settlemeiitB of the Franks beyond the Rhine 
— ^^onqoest of Gaul by Clovis.-— Foundation of the Frank numarcby.— 
Battle of Tolbiac. — Conversion of Clovis. — Battle of Vougl^. — Conquest 
of Aquitania. — Division of the kingdom of Clovis. — Rivalry of the sons 
of Clovis. — Conquest of Burgundy. — Expedition against the Visigoths. 
— ^Into Italy. — Chlothaire I. sole master of the Frank monarchy. — Expe- 
ditions of the Franks into Burgundy, Italy, Spain, and Germany. 

§ II. Second period of the History of the Franks. — Division of the 
Kingdom of Chlothaire. — ^Rivalry between Aostrasia and Neustria. — Fre- 
degunde and Brunechilde. — Treaty of Andelot. — ^New civil wars. — 
Chlothaire II. sole king. — Mayors of the palace. — Pepin of Landen.— 
Austrasia overcomes Neustria. — Dagobert — The last Merovingians or 
Faineantt kings. — The mayor Grimuald. — Contests between the mayors 
Ebroin and St. Leger. — ^Pepin of Heristal duke of Austrasia. — Triumph 
of Austrasia at Testry. — Pepin's government. — Troubles after Pepin's 
death. — Charles Martel, duke of the Franks. — His exploits. — Carloman 
and Pepin. — ^War in Aquitania. — Retreat of Carloman. — The last Mero- 
vingian is deposed and Pepin proclaimed king. 

Past SEcoin). — § I. State of Europe after the invasion. — State of the 
lands. — ^Division between the conquerors. — Allodial — ^Beneficiary — Tri- 
butary lands. 
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$ II. Influence of prq)erQr on the state of penou.— Beginning of « 
social hierarchy. — Of the nobility.— -Of freemen.— Of the Udi aiid 
freedmen. — Of slaves. 

§ III. Modification of the German idea of government by the infla- 
ence of Roman ideas. — Development of the royal power. — Decay of 
popular sovereignty.—- Formation of the aristocracy. 

§ IV. Changes in legislation.-^Written laws among the Barbarians. 
—Character of their legislation more or less modified by the principles 
of the Roman law. — Personal character of their laws. 

( V. Immediate but secondary results of the invasion. — Principal 
results. — Regeneration of society. — Combination of Roman and German 
principles under the influence of Christianity. 



PART FIRST. 

§1. 

FIBST SSTTLEMBNTS, FIEST TBIBES, AND FIRST CHIBFS Of THB 
FRANKS.— -CLOVISU— -CIVIL WABS AND BXPBDITIONS OF THX 
FBANKS. 

50. First seUkmenU qf ihe Franks hetfcnd the jRAme.-— 
As early as the middle of the third century, the Franks were 
already united in a confederation which constantly menaced 
that beautiful and extensive province which was one day to 
becocne their own. To disarm these indefatigable enemies, 
the emperors had abandoned to several of their tribes the 
country districts of northern Graul, which had been laid waste 
by their incessant inroads. Julian the Apostate had given 
them Toxandria, on oonditicn that they would defend the fron- 
tiers of the empire, which they did valiantly. But they 
dlaimed a lai^r share ; and no sooner had the great shock 
been given to the Roman dominicm by the general invasion, 
than they began once more the contest, which was to end 
only with their triumph. They were seen for a moment 
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under Meroyeus, fighting with the Rcnnans against the Huns 
at the battle of Chfilons (451); and they had attempted also 
to check the advance of the general invasion, with the inten- 
tion, doubtless, of reserving for themselves the inheritance 
which they had coveted so long. But already, before the 
time of Meroveus, ChJodian, chief of the Salian Franks, had 
appeared as conqueror on the banks of the Somme. Ckilde- 
ric (456-481), son of Meroveus, dethroned by his subjects 
on account of his debauchery and afterwards restored to 
power, had pushed his expeditions to the banks of the Loire. 
The completion of the conquest was reserved for his son. 

51. Conquest of Gaul by Clovis (481-511), (v. Supple- 
meni), — Clovis, king at fifteen of the little tribe of Franks 
of Toumay, leagued with Ragnacar, chief of the Franks of 
Cambray, to attack the Roman governor, Syagrius, and over- 
threw, by the battle of Soissons, the Roman dominion in 
northern Gaul (486). Though married to St. ChloiUdaj 
daughter of Gondebald, king of Burgundy, he had adhered 
firmly to the worship of his idols, in spite of the solicitations 
of the pious princess. But at the battle of Tolbiac (496) 
against the Allemanni, he made a vow, on seeing his soldiers 
break and fly, that if he won the day he would embrace 
Christianity. He won it, and was baptized by St. Remi, 
Archbishop of Rheims, together with more than three thou* 
sand of his warriors, who followed their leader to the font as 
they would have followed him to battle. Thus Clovis be- 
came the natural protector of the Catholics, and in turning 
his arms against his heretical rivals, seemed to be fulfilling 
a solemn duty. Accordingly, after having subjected the 
Burgundiaus to a tribute (500), he declared war against the 
heretical Visigoths. '^ I cannot bear," said he, '^ that those 
Arians should possess the best part of Gaul : let us go forth 
against them ; and when we have, by Giod's help, overcome 
them, we will reduce their country under our dominion and 
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their perscms to slavery." Deceiring his enemy by a shame- 
ful perjury, he went forward, guided, says the monkish his- 
torian, by a miraculous agent, and encountering Alaric II. at 
VovgU, gained a victory, which the death of his antagonist 
rendered the more complete, and would have overrun the 
whole kingdom if Theodoric had not checked him in mid* 
course upon the banks of the Rhone. To make amends for 
this, he established his authority in Armorica, and took pos- 
session, by treachery and murder, >of the territories of the 
Frank chiefs of Cologne, Terouane, Cambray, and Mans ; and 
died, in 511, leaving to his sons the care of completing the 
conquest of Buigundy for which he had prepared the way. 

At his death it was seen how dangerous a thing it is to 
leave a throne without any fixed order of succession, and 
expose a nation, like a private inheritance, to all the chances 
of arbitrary division. This principle of division, which the 
Franks had brought with them from Germany, became the 
source of endless disputes among the descendants of Clovis, 
and crowned by frightful crimes a long series of suffering. 

52. Rivalry of the children of Clovis. — Their expeditions* 
— Chlofhaire /.—- Clovis had divided his states among his four 
children. To Thierry^ the eldest, he gave Metz, with the 
country which lies between the Rhine and the Meuse, and a 
part of Aquitania. Childehert was king of Paris and the 
banks of the Seine, with the rest of Aquitania. Chlodomir 
reigned over Orleans and the banks of the Loire. Chlo* 
thaire received Soissons and the provinces of the northwest 
of Gaul. 

The Franks preserved, under the sons of Clovis, their 
warlike and conquering character; but they turned it as 
often against one another as against foreigners. They car- 
ried their arms into Grermany, Bui^ndy, Spain, and Italy. 
Chlodomir, conqueror of Sigismund, king of Burgundy (528), 
put him to death, but was killed himself the next year by 
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Gondemar, Sigismund's father, and his children were aasas- 
sinated by their uncles Childebert and Chlothaire. While 
Thierry, aided by Chlothaire, made war upon the Thurin* 
gians (524), Childebert overran his dominion (507), till his 
victorious brother returned to lay waste the idngdom .of Paris 
with fire and sword (530). 

At length, after so much discord and crime, the sons of 
Clovis united together in one great expedition, and in three 
campaigns made themselves masters of Burgundy (531-534). 
Childebert made war upon Amalaric, king of the Visigoths, 
to revenge the cruelty with which the Arian had treated his 
wife, the sister of the Frank king : but though successful in , 
the beginning, ample booty was all that he retained of his 
conquest. Tktodzheriy the son of Thierry, is the Frank 
hero of this epoch. He carried his adventurous arms into 
Italy, where the Greeks and the Ostr(^(oths were waging a 
destructiye war, and returned laden with booty, after having 
beaten both his allies and his enemies. Provence, which the 
Visigoths had ceded to him as a reward for his alliance, be> 
came a part of his kingdom. His son Theodehert (548-555) 
inherited his warlike disposition and his projects ; but the 
two chiefs whom he sent across the Alps, Leutharis and Buc 
celin, lost their armies, and the Franks renounced for a 
while these distant expeditions. 

After Theodebert's death, which was soon followed by 
that of Childebert (558), Chlothaire remained sole master of 
all the inheritance of his father's family. But his reign was 
none the more tranquil ; and the revolt of his son Chramney 
whixn he conquered, and caused to be burnt to death ^ a 
cottage, was both the punishment and the crowning act of 
criminal enterprises. 
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§11. 

INBCAT OF THE MEROVINGIANS.-— VICT0B7 OF AITSTRASIA OYER 
NEUSTRIA. — MAYORS OF THE PALACE OF THE TWO COUN- 
TRIES. THE TWO PEPINS. 

53. New division. — Rivalry of Austrasia and Neustria. — 
Brunechilde and Fredegund. — Chlothaire I. died in 561, and 
his states were divided among his four sons: Charihert 
reigned at Paris, Gxmtran at Orleans, Siegbert at Metz, and 
Chi^peric at Soissons. Upon the death of Charibert, a new 
division was made, which marks out more clearly the sepa- 
ration of the different races which were then comprised in 
the empire of the Franks. Gontran received Burgundy, 
Siegbert Austrasia, and Chilperic Neustria. Neustria was 
the country of the tribe of Clovis which had subdued Gaul, 
and advancing towards the south, had been quickly subject- 
ed to the influence of the old Roman population. Austrasia 
was peopled by other tribes nearer to Germany, who had 
preserved their primitive manners and their love of war and 
conquest. Hence the deep-rooted and constant rivalry be- 
tween Austrasia and Neustria, which was in fact a contest 
between Germany and the last remnants of Roman society 
in Gaul. 

The contest began by the famous quarrel of the two 
queens, Fredegund, wife of Chilperic, and Brunechilde^ wife 
of the king of Austrasia, who seem to personify the two 
races. Fredegund had raised herself to the throne by pro- 
curing the death of Galsiointha, Brunechilde's sister. Bru- 
nechilde excited her husband to punish the assassin, and 
Siegbert had already invaded the kingdom of Neustria, 
and had himself proclaimed by the nobles, when he was 
assassinated by Fredegund's emissaries (577). His death 
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turned the scale in favor of Chilperic, who attacked Austra* 
sia, and but for Gontran's intervention, would have seized 
upon the inheritance of his nephew, the young Childa- 
bert. While Childebert governed by the advice of has 
mother, Brunechilde, who after a long captivity had escaped 
from her enemies, Chilperic was assassinated, as was supposed, 
by his wife, and Grontran became the protector of his young 
son Chlathaire IL against the ambition of Childebert. 

54. Treaty of Andeht, — CloOuare IL sole king, — A dan- 
gerous revest in Aquitania, fostered by the patrician Mummo- 
lus, suspended for a while by a common danger the discord of 
the Frank kings. The rebels were subdued (584), and three 
years afterwards the alliance of the three kings was confirm- 
ed by the celebrated treaty of Andelot, which strengthening 
the military aristocracy by making fieia hereditary, prepared 
the way for the usurpations of the Mayors of the palace (587). 
New troubles broke out at the death of Gontran (593) and 
Childebert (596). Brunechilde assumed the government in 
Austrasia and Burgundy, as guardian of Childebert's two 
sons, Theodeherl IL and Thierry IL Fredegund, who ruled 
Neustria in the name of Chlothaire IL, declared war against 
her, and gained a great victory. But dying shortly after 
(596), Brunechilde's grandchildren repaired their losses by 
stripping Chlothaire of the greater part of his states (600). 
Nothing but the discord of the two brothers saved him from 
total destruction. Theodebert, after having conquered and 
put to death Thierry and his son Merovteus, died suddenly 
(613). Chlothaire was proclaimed king by the nobles of 
Burgundy and Austrasia, who delivered into his hands Bru<» 
nechilde and the children of Thierry. The unhappy prin- 
cess was condemned to a horrid death by her implacable 
enemy — and thus ended the last act of the bloody drama 
which had begun with the death of Clovis (613). 

55. Mayordam qf the paJaee.'-^Austrasia separates from 
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Neustria. — Chlothaire did not maintain long in his vaat do* 
minions the unity of power which had been re-established by 
the precarious union of Austrasia and Neustria. The Aus- 
trasian nobles, dissatisfied with their subjection to a chief of 
a rival race, resumed their national individuality by compel- 
ling Chlothaire to give them for king his son Dagobert, under 
the guardianship of Pqdn of Landem (or the elder), their 
mayor of the palace, who was the real head of the govern* 
ment. When the death of his father (628), and of his 
brother Qiaribert (681), had again reunited France under 
one sceptre, the Austrasians exacted from Dagobert the re- 
cognition of their independence with his son Siegbert IL for 
Jung (633). From that time the mayordom of the palace 
became the sovereign authority in Austrasia, and soon effaced 
that of a royalty which had sunk to an empty name. 

In Neustria, where the title of king was preserved to the 
viBry last, the power passed also from children and feeble 
princes to the vigorous hands of the mayors. After Dago- 
bert, who had rendered his sceptre redoubtable by his victo- 
ries over the Saxons, the Gascons, and the Armoricans, and 
who had been aided in his wise admmistration by the advice 
of St. Eloi^ begins that long series of princes without autho- 
rity and without influence, whom history has classed under 
the general and ignominious name of fain^ans, 

56. The faineants kings after Dagobert, — Contest hetuyeen 
Ebroin and St, X^er.— While the kingdom of Neustria 
passed to Clovis U. (638), Pepin of Landen transmitted the 
supreme power in Austrasia to his son GrimuaM^ who ac- 
quired such an ascendency by the support of the clergy, that 
on the death of Siegbert he ventured to shut up the young 
Dagobert IL in a cloister, and thought Uiat he might give 
the sceptre to his own son. But the nobles became suspi* 
cious of the ambitious projects of their mayor, and depriving 
him of his power, gave themselves once more to the king of 
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Neustria. But the union maintained by the wisdom of the 
mayor of Neustria, Erchinoald, was soon broken when the roy- 
al power had passed to the eldest son of Clovis II., ChkXhaire 
III, (656), and the office of mayor to the impetuous Ebroin, 
The nobles, whose influence was menaced by the mayor, re- 
volted under the guidance of Su Leger^ bishop of Autun, 
mayor of Burgundy, and took for king Ckilderic IL, brother 
of Chlothaire IIL, while Ebroin gave the title of king of 
Neustria to Thierry III., third son of Clovis 11. Ebroin and 
his phantom king were beaten and thrown into a cloister ; 
but the conqueror Childeric II. had the imprudence to reject 
the sage advice of St. Leger, whom he shut up in the same 
convent with Ebroin, and to irritate the nobles by his violent 
and tyrannic measures. A revolt set the two maycurs at 
liberty. Ebroin restored to Thierry III. the sceptre of Chil- 
deric, who perished by the hands of an assassin, and attacked 
St. Leger, who had been re-established in his authority in 
Burgundy. St. Leger was defeated, and falling into the 
hands of his enemy, was put to death afbr cruel tortutes. 
Marvellous stories have been handed down of the miracles 
which attended his punishment, and his memory was vene- 
rated as that of a saint. 

67. Pepin of HeristaL — Triumph of Austrana over Neus- 
tria. — During these troubles and divisions, Austrasia had de- 
Bnitively abolished royalty, and confirmed its independence 
under the authority of the wise and skilful mayor of the 
palace, Pepin of Heristal, who received the title of duke 
(678). Ere long the contest broke out anew between the 
two rival races. Ebroin, victorious in a first battle, was as- 
sassinated (661), and Austrasia soon took a brilliant revenge 
at the famous battle of Testry (687), won by Pepin of Heris- 
tal, which established the preponderance of the Austrasnans, 
and may be considered as the last and decisive victory of 
Germany over Gaul. 
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Pepin of Heristal, chief of all the Frank races, and firmly 
sustained by the clergy, whom he had c<»iciliated by a sin- 
cere attachment to the church, preserved to his death an 
authority which he confirmed by his wise administration and 
his victories over the Britons, the Prisons, and the Allemanni* 
He had raised successively to a nominal throne, ClovU IIL 
(691), Childebert 111. (695), and Dagobert III. (711). 

58. Troubles. — Charles Marlel. — His exploits. — Ailer Pe- 
pin's death the preponderance of Austrasia seemed for an 
instant to be compromised. The nobles of Neustria gave the 
office of mayor to Rainfroy. The new mayor expelled The- 
odebald, grandson of Pepin, who had bequeathed him his 
authority under the guardianship of St Plectrude, his widow. 
But Charles, a natural son of Pepin, roused the courage of 
the Austrasians, conquered in two battles Childeric 11. , who 
had made a momentary efiS)rt to exercise the royal power for 
his own advantage, and gave his throne and the title of king 
to Chloihaire IV., while he reserved the royal authority for 
himself. He employed it wisely and nobly. During ten 
years he waged a fierce war against the Saxons, the Prisons, 
and the Bavarians (720-730), and returned at the head of his 
victorious army to oppose the invasion of the Mussulmen, who 
had made themselves masters of Spain and Septimania, and 
were advancing through Aquitania, under the Emir Abder- 
ame. The celebrated haUle of PoicUers (732) saved Prance 
and Europe, and won for Charles the surname of Martei 
(hammer). Charles had won his victory with the aid of 
Aquitania, which formed an independent state under the suc- 
cessors of Charibert. But this ancient conquest of Clovis 
excited his ambition. He subdued Duke Eudes, seized upon 
Provence, which had yielded to the Arabs, and invaded their 
possessions of Septimania. 

59. Pepin and Carloman. — Pqpin is proclaimed king>~ 
Charles, who after the death of Thierry IL had left the throne 
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vacant, without taking for himself the name of king, divided 
his states between his two sons, Carhman^ to whom he gave 
Austrasia, and Pejpiny surnamed the Short, to whom he gave 
Neustria and Burgundy (742), The two princes united to 
suppress the insurrection of Bavaria, which had been con- 
quered by Charles Martel, and force the Duke of Aquitania 
to do them homage. Soon Carloman retired to a convent 
(747), and the whole of France was reunited under Pepin, 
who at first thought it prudent to restore the sceptre to the 
feeble Childeric III., last descendant of the Merovingian race, 
in order to build up his authority without fear under the 
shadow of a royal name. But once firmly established, and 
invited, it is said, by the nobles, to assume the supreme title 
where he had long held the supreme authority, he consulted 
Pope Zacchary, and by the advice of this pontiff, deposed 
Childeric, and caused himself to be proclaimed king by hia 
warriors in the field of May (687). 



PART SECOND. 
OI(OANIZATI0N OF THB BAEBAEUNS AFTER THB CONi^UEST. 

The invasion of the Barbarians, ending by the establish- 
ment of so many new nations upon the soil which the Roman 
empire had occupied, changes the whole aspect of society. 
The imperial organization, the last product of Roman civili- 
zation, disappears, or is reduced for a long time to a secondary 
part. During all the first half of the middle ages, the Grer. 
manic customs regulate, almost exclusively, the state of per. 
sons and prq)erty, and predominate in the government and 
laws. 
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Mi 
§ I. 

OF LANDS. 

60. Dioinon of lands among the conquerors. — ^The inya- 
fidon was every where followed by the distribution of the 
conquered lands among the conquerors ; and the division was 
made according to the customs of each people. The Bur- 
gundians toc^ from the Romans half of their dwellings, two* 
thirds of the cultivated lands, and only one-third of their 
slaves. A race of shepherds, they needed vast pastures for 
their flocks, and few servants. The Burgundian, mild and 
sociable in his habits, was the guest of the Roman with whom 
he took up his residence : he sat at his table, and when he 
wished to sell his lands, he would naturally prefer the Roman 
to any other purchaser. The Visigoths took the same part 
as the Burgundians. The Ostrogoths, who were spread all over 
Italy, contented themselves with a third of the lands already 
invaded by the Heruli ; but while several of the Barbariansi 
as a compensation for their invasions, exempted the conquer- 
ed people from taxes, the Ostrogoths maintained the taxes on 
persons and on real estate which the Romans had paid under 
the empire. The Lombards, who cm their arrival in Italy, 
had lost nothing of their nomadic habits, did not trouble them- 
selves about property ; this they left to the Italians, and ex- 
acted only a third of the products of all the lands, until the 
habits of a sedentary life gradually transformed them into a 
people of farmeis. The Franks do not seem to have despoiled 
the Gallo-Romans ; but ihey doubtless took for themselves 
the deserted, fields or the vast flscal estates which the fall of 
the empire had left without a master. The domains which 
were not divided remained public property, common to all, 
whezeevery one was free to feed his flocks, according to the 
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old Crerman udilge, which required the cultivator to throw 
down his inclosures after harvest. 

61. Allodial — Beneficiary — Tributary lands, — ^The lands 
distributed by lot among the heads of families of the con- 
quering tribes, were called allodial (from los, lot). '^ The 
warrior," says Bouteiller, " holds his land cmly from God, 
who directed the cast of the lot, and from his sword, which 
WGD. the victory." Therefore allodial lands were exempt 
from taxation and tribute. The primitive aUodium was also 
called saUc land (from sala, manor). As it had been originally 
given as the reward of valor, so it was always to remain in 
the hands of a warrior : and thus, among most of the Grerman 
tribes, it could only pass to a female when there were no 
males to inherit it. Among the Franks, females could not 
inherit it in any case. 

At the side of this independent and hereditary allodium 
was the benefice or Jiefy essentially precarious and subordi- 
nate. The origin of benefices must be referred to Roman 
usages and Grerman institutions. It is allied to those conces- 
sions of land by which the emperors endeavored to fix the 
Barbarian tribes upon the soil of the empire, and above all, 
to the old German custom of vassalage. The German chief, 
surrounded by numerous companions, rewarded their services 
by dividing his booty among them, and gave them his pro* 
taction in exchange for their devotion to his person. But 
when their definitive settlement upon the Roman soil had 
rendered pillage rarer and modified their wants, warriors re- 
quired other recompenses ; and lands were given them on 
condition of homage to the chief who had granted them, fol- 
lowing him to war, sitting in his assemblies of justice, and 
aiding him on all occasions. And thus the personal relation 
of vassalage was changed into a relation wholly territoricd. 

The usufructuary benefices, which at first, after the death 
of the grantee, returned as a matter of right to the grantor. 
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80on became eventually hereditary: the land oould be granted 
on the same conditions by which it was held. The lord lost 
the power of taking it away at will, and the beneficiary's heir 
acquired the right of holding the fief for himself, by doing 
homage and accepting the obligations contracted by his father : 
a privilege which was soon ailer converted into an absolute 
right of inheritance. 

The full grant of a domain for a mcmeyed rent, an institu- 
tion of purely Roman origin, continued after the invasion. 
These lands were called tributary. 

§ II. 

OF PERSONS. 

62. Infiuence of property on the state of persons, — Socied 
hierarchy^ — In such a disorganized society as that which 
begins with the fifth century, it is useless to look for a welU 
defined classification of persons. The Germanic principles 
give, as will be seen, to landed property a great influence 
over the state of persons, by connecting with it those personal 
prerogatives which among the Romans were essentially in- 
dependent. In the beginning, however, this influence was not 
yet powerful enough to determine, in a general manner, the 
social state of individuals ; it only modified the classes, which, 
though with very little precision, existed in German society 
before the invasion. 

The principle of equality prevailed in Grermany, admit- 
ting of scarcely any other distinctions than those of fact. 
Freemen possessing equal rights formed the nation (see ch. i. 
§ ii.); above them rose a few individuals, but only by virtue 
of personal merit. Below them were ,the slaves, whose con- 
diti<m, though they were not regarded as members of the 
tribes, was far from that of the same class in Rome. 

4 
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After the conquest, the separation between the classes 
becomes more marked, and a certain social hierarchy begins. 
We no longer see among the nobles that mobility, that indi- 
viduality, which we have remarked in ancient Germany; 
but we do not yet see those characteristics of an inaccessible 
and privileged cast, which will give them so much strength 
in the next period. 

63. The nobility » — The clergy. — Freemen. — The hdi, freed- 
men, slaves. — Whatever can render man illustrious and pow- 
erful is a title of nobility. Glory, fortune, talent, royal favor, 
contribute equally to form a sort of aristocracy to which 
every man can aspire, and which gives no other legal privi- 
lege than a olaim to a higher pecuniary compensation for an 
injury. Among these nobles we find the descendants of 
German chiefs, heirs of vast domains awarded to their fathers 
after the conquest; the warriors, whose valor the king rewards 
by the gift of some fief, and the high functionaries of the 
palace. Those who in the German tribe would have been 
the counsellors of the nation, become the counsellors of the 
king, who endeavors to attach them to his own person in 
order to strengthen his influence. 

Such, among the Franks, are the Leudes, companions or 
fdeles of the king : the antrustions, royal guests, who them- 
selves have vassals attached to their own persons : among the 
Saxons, the royal thanes : the opUmaies in Burgundy : the 
counts and dukes among the Visigoths. But these distinc- 
tions were not reserved for the conquerors alone : those of 
the Romans who were still great landholders, and even freed- 
men, enriched by their masters' favor, were admitted to the 
title of royal guests. This nobility does not yet secure any 
political privilege — has not yet become the essential condition 
of admission to any office. 

The members of the clergy are almost always assimilated 
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with the men of the first class, and the hishops with the no- 
blest among the warriors. 

The freemen (fribourgs), proprietors of allodiums, and 
warriors (ahrimanni), admitted in arms to the national assem- 
blies, compose the second class. Their property guarantees 
their independence ; but it is soon menaced and destroyed by 
the constantly increasing preponderance of the nobility. 

The Udiy freemen by origin who have passed into vassal- 
age, and enfranchised slaves, incapable of exercising the full 
right of property, form an intermediary class, generally sub- 
jected to statute labor and rent service, but enjoying a certain 
degree of personal independence, anid superior to the shmes, 
who still stand at the bottom of the social scale, though soon 
to disappear under the double influence of German manners 
and the principles of Christianity. 

§ III. 

OP GOVERNMENT. 

64. German iradiiions modified hy Roman customs, — ^The 
German traditions were long preserved, both in government 
and in the organization of society ; but not without being 
gradually modified by the influence of Roman ideas. Among 
the Germanic tribes the government of society was based 
upon two foundations of unequal importance, the sovereignty 
of the people, and the precarious delegation of the supreme 
power to a chief rather than to a king. Both of these ele- 
ments appear again af\er the conquest ; but the reaction of 
Roman customs tends promptly and almost universally to 
give the preponderance to the second, and gradually do away 
with the first. 

Royalty surrounds itself with all the pomp of the Roman 
ceremonial and titles, which the Barbarian chie& ask i^ % 
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favor from the heirs of the empire ; frivolous phantoms in 
appearance, but which change by degrees the nature of their 
power. Alaric, chief of the Tisigoths, asked for the title of 
prefect of Illyria ; Odoacer the Herulian was named patrician 
by the emperor of the East ; Clovis solicited the same dis- 
tinction ; Theodoric was proclaimed consul, and adopted by 
Zeno. Thus the royal dignity was elevated and confirmed. 
The principle of election, so active in Germany, is slowly 
undermined, and is every where combined with the constantly 
increasing custom of confining the electk)n to the members 
of the royal family. 

65. Weakening of the sovereignty of the people, — Progress 
of the aristocracjf, — The general assemblies, a true national 
representation or rather participation of the whole nation in 
the government, were continued ibr some time. But their 
primitive character was quickly lost in the Field of March 
of the Franks, the Diet of Pavia of the Lombards, the WiU 
ienagemoi of the Anglq^ Saxons, and the Council of Toledo 
of the Visigoths, in which the most important decisions were 
taken, and the gravest disputes decided. The constantly in- 
creasing preponderance of the nobles, the establishment of a 
hierarchy of dignitaries, dukes, counts, (f-c., tend by degrees 
to banish from the national assemblies their essential element^ 
the freemen, or leaving them only a secondary place, to ore> 
ate a rich aristocracy, which, after having destroyed the 
Germanic traditions of pq>ular sovereignty, soon attacks thh 
sovereign power itself. 

§ IV. 

LEGISLATION OF THE BABBARIANS. 

66. General character of the Barbarian legislation. — ^This 
change in the character of the government is followed by a 
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correlative and equally important modification in legislation. 
In place of those customs, the direct expression of the gene- 
ral wants and interests of the community, by which the 
German tribes had hitherto been governed, and of which the 
people was at once the depository, the interpreter, and the 
executor, appear written laws, framed after the Roman model. 

However^ the greater part of these codes sanction, after 
the conquest, the ancient usages of Germany. We find 
there that curious practice which leaves it to chance to 
decide upon innocence or guilt, judicial combat, the trial by 
boiling water, and by heated iron, which superstition accepts 
as a. judgment of Crod, Among nations long accustomed to a 
life of violence and devastation, and whose daily occupation 
is war, the punishment of murder is left to the relaticxis of 
the murdered man, unless they choose to accept a pecuniary 
compensation (u)ehrgeld)y which is fixed by law according 
to the rank or dignity of the victim. Capital punishment is 
reserved for cowardice and treason, often even lor theft, which 
is held to be the most dangerous of all perfidy among a wan- 
dering people, who have no other safeguard for their property 
but mutual ccxifidence. 

67. Special characteristics of the different legislations.^-^ 
These new codes come from the hand of the sovereign, some 
filled with naticmal traditions, others with deep-set marks of 
foreign influence. They give a just idea of the respective 
situation of the different tribes with regard to Roman society. 
The Salic law, the law of the conquering tribe of Clovis, 
and which perhaps was reduced to writing before the con* 
quest, and merely reformed by the Merovingians, preserves 
the Grerman type throughout, and is almost exclusively di- 
rected to repress the excesses of individual liberty by penal 
dispositions, without attempting to regulate the relations of a 
civil state which does not yet exist. The Allemanni con- 
stantly associated with the Salian Franks in their inroads 
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upon the empire : the Saxons, who only leave their forests to 
invade Britain, already abandoned by the Romans : the Lom- 
bards, those savage conquerors of Italy, who never treated 
the Romans but as a conquered people, scorn to borrow any 
thing from institutions which they despise, and preserve their 
old institutions, though modified by the spirit of Christianity. 
On the other hand, the law of the Ripuarian Franks, who 
had been long established upon the territories of the empire, 
begins to adopt some provisions of the Roman law with re- 
gard to enfranchisements and the sovereign power, which the 
Salic law does not even mention. The Burgundians, so re- 
markable among the Barbarians for the mildness of their 
manners, quickly submitted to the influence of Roman civil- 
ization. Their law, which the Gallo-Romans signed with 
the Burgundian counts, is filled with fragments of Roman 
laws, and presents an attempt at civil and political organiza- 
tion : it is the only one which punishes murder by death 
instead of a simple fine. 

The Gothic race, in frequent contact with the empire, 
received into the Roman territory, formed to the usages, the^ 
manners, and the wants of Roman society, preserves but a 
small portion of its primitive institutions. If the law of the 
Visigoths (Jorum judicum), drawn up by Euric and his suc- 
cessors, reproduces the German customs with regard to per- 
sons, it borrows most of the forms of the civil and criminal 
practice of the Romans ; and the influence of the clergy 
gives it that character of humanity which gradually becomes 
the distinction of modem legislation. A king of the Visi- 
goths, Alaric II., composes for his Roman subjects a collec- 
tion drawn from the pure sources of Roman law (brevia- 
rium alaricianum). And finally, the law of the Visigoths, 
the production of the great Theodoric, is less a barbarous 
law, bearing the impress of the Roman character, than the 
Roman law itself, mingled with foreign traditions. 
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68. FeraonalUy of Hie laws. — The writing of these laws, 
a thing so contrary to all the primitive usages of the Barbcu 
rians, became a necessity for them, after the conquest, if they 
wished to maintain their own institutions in presence of the 
deeply rooted institutions of the Romans. The Barbarians, 
too proud to accept the laws of the vanquished, too few and 
too insecure to impose upon the whole Roman population 
customs foreign to their ideas and manners, do not pretend to 
destroy the imperial legislation ; they allow it to remain be- 
side their own ; and both mingle, without yet uniting, like the 
two societies which the invasion has brought into contact 
without amalgamating them. Thus was established the prin- 
ciple of the personality of the land. Every one has a right 
to be judged by his national law ; and this right, constantly 
invoked, is maintained hv several centuries, till constant con- 
tact, community of interests, and the action of a regular 
power, gradually efiaced the original distinctions of origin 
and manners, and with them the distinctions of legislation. 
But from the beginning, all the members of the clergy, to 
whatever race they belonged, were subjected without distinc- 
tion to the Roman law ; and thus the first example of national 
unity was given by the church. 
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69. Immediate hut secondary results of the invasion. — ^But 
the realization is still remote ; and the world, after the long 
throes of an invasion which had continued for more than a 
century, seems abandoned to universal confusion. Countries 
are laid waste and depopulated by the passage of these fero- 
cious conqCierors, who leave behind them so many cities in 
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ashes, so many provinces devastated : agriculture, already 
ruined by the disastrous efiects of the municipal organization, 
undergoes a terrible but final trial, and seems for a moment 
annihilated in the deserted fields. The subversion of all the 
relations which formerly existed between the provinces, des- 
troys commerce and industry : the light of ancient civiliza- 
tion, which nothing has yet replaced, grows dim on every 
side, and the loss of hundreds of precious monuments would 
seem to menace the world with the darkest ignorance, if the 
church was not to give a refuge in its convents to the wrecks 
of human science, and preserve them for modem society. 

70. Principal results, — Renovation of society. — Such were 
the immediate consequences of the invasion. But far graver 
and more enduring results are connected with the great com- 
motion of the universe. Although the invasion was partly 
produced by insensible changes of population, by the slow 
and successive introduction of numerous tribes, insulated in 
the midst of the Roman provinces ; although several of them, 
gradually formed to the imperial organization, submitted to 
its influence and gradually lost their primitive character; it 
IS none the less true, that a great number of the Barbarian 
tribes, suddenly precipitated into the midst of the empire, 
overthrew from its very foundation a civilization which decay 
had rendered impotent, and that in the fiflh century a universal 
renovation was accomplished in Europe. The invasion threw 
a whole society into the Roman world. Instead of those ener. 
vated and degraded populations, which yielded to every fluc- 
tuation and gave themselves up without resistance to the first 
invader, we see people of violent and savage manners, with 
independent and warlike customs, whose power was strong to 
build up as it had been strong to overthrow ; men with souls 
ferocious and warlike, but still fresh — an uncultivated but 
fruitful soil, in which the seeds of truth quickly take root. 
Already their rude virtues restored to the heart somewhat of 
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its elevation and noble sentiments^ and prepared it for the 
influence of Christianity, which was to soflen the ferocity of 
their character without diminishing its energy, which was to 
prepare the creation of modem nationality by uniting, by the 
ideas of fraternity and spiritual association, the principle of 
order established in Roman society, with the principle of in- 
dividuality which German society had introduced. Every 
tiling was changing in the civil and political form of nations. 
New idioms were uniting their vocabularies to the Latin^ and 
thus forming the double element of modem languages. To 
the Roman administration the Barbarians substituted their 
own customs, or mingled them with it, and prepared from 
afar the great institutions of the middle ages, feudalism and 
chivalry. 

This fusion of the old and new world, this renovation of 
moral and political society, is the painful work of long years* 
Not every nation has yet found the soil where it will become 
definitively established ; but all have been united by the in- 
vasion in the vast space which is to contain them. They 
have brought with them all the materials to rebuild in the 
midst of the ruins which they had made. They have now 
to repair the evils of so many frightful shocks ; to ewtaMish 
and to organize themaeWea. 
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metans. — Debasement of the empire under the descendants of Heraclius. 

Long period of religious disputes after the rise of the Iconoclasts 
under Leo the Isaurian. — Tyranny of Constantine Copronymus. — 
Irene represses the Iconoclasts condemned by the Council of Nice. 
'^Schism of the Greek ehureh. — Photius named patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. — Schism confirmed by the patriarch Cerularius. — Wars against 
the Bulgarians, the Hungarians, the Petchenegui, the Russians. — Glori- 
ous reigns of Nicephoras Phocas, John Zimisces, and Basil II. — Ac- 
cemon of the Comneni. — ^Progress of the Seljuk Turks.— First 
crusade. 
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WARS AGAINST THE PERSIANS. — ^JXTSTINIAN : HIS LAWS.^^ 

BSUSARIXJS. 

71. State of the empire under Arcadius. — The Empire of 
the East, which was destined to survive a thousand years the 
Empire of the West, whose fall it had hastened, had sustain- 
ed itself, though with but little glory, in the midst of the 
general commotion. 

The history of Arcadius is a history of ministerial in- 
trigues and the disastrous results of the quarrels of the palace* 
BufiniuSy jealous of the brave and skilful Stilicho, who go* 
vemed the West ; jealous of the eunuch EtUropius, his rival 
in the favor of Arcadius, and who had placed the princess 
Eudoxia upon the throne, had just let loose the Barbarians 
upon the two empires when he perished by the hand of the 
Gainas (395), and perhaps at the instigation of Stilicho. The 
head of the odious minister who had publicly sold justice, 
even in the imperial palace, was carried through the streets 
of Constantinople on the end of a pike. His right hand, 
which had been cut off, accompanied the head. A stone had 
been put into his mouth, to keep it open ; and his lips seemed 
to ask the alms which the hand was held ready to receive : a 
popular satire of frightful energy against the exactions of 
power. Eutropius, the successor of his unfortunate rival, 
and more contemptible than he, was soon supplanted by 
Galnas, who himself perished by a popular revolt (401), 
while the feeble Arcadius abandoned his power to the em- 
press Eudoxia, whose scandalous licentiousness St. Chrysos- 
torn dared to reprove, even upon the throne. 

72. Theodosius 11. and his successors. — Religious dis^ 
putes.-^Foreign toars. — Under Arcadius's son, TheodosUu 
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i/., or rather his sister Pulcheria, the empire enjoyed some 
internal tranquillity, if not splendor and power; and the 
formation of the Theodosian code rendered this reign for ever 
memorable (408^50). . Upon the death of Marciarij a no- 
ble emperor who had dared to brave Attila (v. sequel), and 
who had been called to the throne by Pulcheria (450), the 
religious disputes excited by the Nestorians and Eutychians 
(v. ch. vi. ^ i.) were prolonged for half a century, notwith- 
standing the edict of union (481) published by the emperor 
Zeno (474-491), successor of Leo I. and Leo II. (457-474), 
and in spite of the dangerous wars in which the empire was 
engaged with Persia (502-505). 

With the religious discussdons were mingled civil troubles, 
the frivolous origin of which reveals the debasement of au- 
thority and the degradation of public manners. The drivers 
of the circus, distinguished by the colors of their liveries, 
formed two factions, the hlue and the green, divided by a fe- 
rocious rivalry, in which the peqile, the nobles, and even the 
emperor himself took a part. The hippodrome, converted 
into a political arena, became the theatre of bloody conflicts 
and redoubtable seditions. Anasiasiua the Silent (491) tried 
to appease the discord by dismissing the turbulent Isaurian 
guard, forbidding the combats, between men and wild beasts, 
and suppressing an odious tax fatal to industry. But his ri- 
diculous pretensions to theological science served only to in- 
crease the progress of heresy and the discontent of the orthodox. 
Meanwhile the Araba were ravaging Mesopotamia, the Bul- 
garians had invaded Thrace, and the Persians, who had en- 
tered Syria, compelled the cowardly emperor to buy a peace 
&r ten thousand pounds of gold. 

At last came Justin J., a Thracian peasant, successively 
tribune, count, general, senator, captain of the guards, and 
emperor (518-527), and who, with all his vices and barbari- 
ty, restored peace to the chitrch and empire, protected his 
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frontiers against the Persians and the Bulgarians, and pre* 
pared in this obscure period the illustrious reign of his nephew 
Justinian. 

7 3. Accession of Justhdan.-^ExpIoits of Belisarius againsi 
<fte PersUms and Vandals, — Justinian (527-565), in spite of 
his weakness of character, won a real glory by some great 
ideas, and still more by that fortunate combination of circum- 
stances which gave him men of genius to execute his projects. 
To reconstruct the old Roman empire by wresting the west- 
em provinces from the Barbarians, and to establish its inter- 
nal organization upon a surer basis by founding a complete 
and regular system of legislation^ was the double end which 
Justinian proposed and attained. 

A war with Persia, which had broken out under Justin, 
suspended for a while his enterprises against the west. Beli- 
sarius, whose name became so famous, began to make him* 
self known by his exploits against King Cabades, whom he 
conquered at Daray and compelled to evacuate the provinces 
which he had invaded (528) ; but the unskilful general who 
replaced him retreated before the Persians, and Justinian 
gladly bought a peace from Chosroes, Cabades's successor, at 
the price of eleven thousand pounds of gold. 

Then all the strength of the empire was directed against 
the west, and Belisarius, with a fleet of six hundred sail and 
forty thousand men, was sent to reconquer Africa, where the 
Vandals, enervated by the sofbiesa of the climate, had losl 
their ancient vigor and courage. In 532, Belisarius landed 
in Africa to punish the usurpation of Gelimer, who had de» 
throned Hilderic, the ally of Justinian. The Vandal, defeated 
at Trecanium, gave himself up to the Romans after an ob- 
stinate defence, asking for a morsel of bread, of which he 
had not eaten for three months, a sponge to wash his wounds, 
and a lyre to sing his misfortunes. Carthage was soon taken, 
Sardinia and Corsica yielded tothe conquerors, and Africa 
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was restored to the empire by a campaign of three months. 
Gelimer had lost his kingdom without uttering any other com- 
plaint than the words of Scripture, Vanity of vanities — aU is 
vanity, Belisarius returned to Constantinople to triumph, 
after the manner of the old Romans (534). The sacred vases 
of the temple of Jerusalem, which had been sent to Rome by 
Titus and carried to Carthage by Genseric, were borne in 
procession before him. The Vandal chiefs followed with 
their king Grelimer, clad in a mantle of purple. The con- 
queror marched on foot at the head of his brave companions. 

74. Conquest of Italy. — Last expedition and disgrace of 
Belisarius. — Death of Justinian. — It was then that Belisarius 
was sent against the Ostrogoths to avenge the death of Ama- 
lasuntha, and began the conquest of Italy, which was com- 
pleted twenty years afterwards by the eunuch Narses (v. ch. 
ii. § i.). About the same time (552) the dissensions in the 
kingdom of the Visigoths in Spain restored to Justinian all 
the eastern part of the peninsula, which he took from the 
imprudent Athanagild, at whose call his armies had come 
(v. ch. ii. § ii.). 

During this period Belisarius had returned against his 
first enemies, the Persians, who at the call of the Armenians 
had crossed the Euphrates and ravaged Syria (540) : at the 
head of a shattered army, without provj^ons and without 
arms, the conqueror of Africa and Italy saved Jerusalem 
and Palestine, but could not reconquer Armenia. The un- 
grateful Justinian took from him his command and his digni- 
ties. Chosroes, freed from his most dangerous antagonist, 
continued the war, and in spite of the treachery of the king 
of Colchos, sold peace to the emperor and liberty of conscience 
to the Christians for a tributo of three thousand pieces of gold 
(562). 

It was the destiny of Belisarius to end his noble career a 
prey to envy and hatred, but always ready to serve the prince 
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who had disgraced him. While the Avars were founding a 
powerful empire upon the hanks of the Danube, the Bulgarians 
crossed it on the ice, and passed the wall which the emperor 
Anastasius had built as a barrier against the inroads of the 
Barbarians. A Greek army that was sent against them was 
beaten, and Justinian trembled in his capital. Belisarius, 
restored to power by the approach of danger, armed the citi- 
zens, collected all the horses of the hippodrome to £)rm a 
cavalry, and drove the Bulgarians beyond the Danube. No 
sooner was the danger passed than the service was forgotten, 
and the hero, stripped of his possessions, was sent into exile. 
The saviour of the empire died in disgrace, and Justinian sur- 
vived him but a few months (565). 

75. Justinian's administration. — Titeodora, — The internal 
administration of Justinian offers a singular mixture of gran« 
deur and weakness, of noble enterprises and miserable in- 
trigues. The arts, generously encouraged, combined to adorn 
the capital and the provinces with magnificent monuments. 
Amid twenty-five churches arose at Constantinople the church 
of St. Sophia, Justinian's pride, who exclaimed, while con- 
templating it — "Solomon, I have conquered you !" Bridges, 
aqueducts, and hospitals were built in the principal cities of 
the empire : a chain of eighty fortified towns was drawn 
from the confluence of the Save to the mouth of the Danube, 
to check the inroads of the Barbarians : fortresses were built 
or repaired on almost all the frontiers : Carthage and Antioch, 
destroyed by war and earthquakes, were repaired with mag- 
nificence. 

But at the same time a courtesan, Theodoraf daughter of 
the bear-keeper of the amphitheatre, whom the feeble empe- 
ror had married and raised to the throne, exhausted the re- 
sources of the empire by a pompous prodigality, and ministers 
enriched themselves by falsifying the imperial constitutions 
for money. Belisarius was indebted in a great degree for 
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his good fortune to the influence of his wife Antonia, th€ 
despicable accomplice of the licentiousness of Theodora. The 
emperor, himself a passionate lover of the games of the circus, 
took a part in the disputes of the coachmen, and seemed to 
encourage the disorders to which he was near falling a vic- 
tim. A sedition, which began in the hippodrome, threw 
Constantinople into confusion for five days : the terrified Jus- 
tinian, upon the point of seeking safety in flight, was saved 
by the courage of Theodora : " You may fly," said she, " if 
you choose ; as for me, I know of no tomb more glorious 
than a throne." Justinian took courage, and the sedition was 
quelled by the massacre of thirty thousand of his subjects. 

76. Justinian's legislation* — The <»ily indisputable glory 
of Justinian is his legislaticm. The science of law, which 
had been assiduously cultivated for centuries by the ablest 
lawyers that ever lived, had become almost inaccessible by 
the immen»ty of its domain. The laws of the Twelve Ta- 
bles, that ancient groundwork of Roman legislation, were 
regarded as a respected tradition, foreign to the wants of a 
new society. At the side of this cioU 2a39,the edicts of the 
praetors, following the march of civilization and constantly 
modified by jurisprudence, had aimed at harmonizing laws and 
customs ; while the interpretations of the homed deduced, 
with an admirable logic, the practical consequences of the 
philosophical principles of law, and were deservedly ranked 
among the most fruitful sources of legislation. And in fine,^ 
the emperors having concentrated the legislative power in 
their own persons, had multiplied constitutions, edicts, and 
decrees, according to the wants of their administration. 

To form a connected whole of "^these different materials ; 
to separate from a crowd of provisions which custom had re- 
jected, the laws which accorded with the spirit of the age ; 
to mark out sure and easy paths in this labyrinth where the: 
most akilful became bewildered, was ^ canception whicb 
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has immortalized the name of Justinian, The Greganatk 
and Hermogeman codes, whieh contained the constitutions of 
the pagan emperors, and the code of Theodosius IL, which 
ccmtained the laws of the Christian emperors, had scarcely 
begun this great work. Justinian had the boldness to under, 
take, and the glory of accomplishing it* There are marks 
of haste here and there, and imperfections, which betray the 
impatience of the imperial legislator ; but it still remains 
and ever will remain the noblest monument of the empire. 
The most skilful jurists were set to the task, under the direc- 
tion of the quaestor Tribanian. In 528 appeared the Code, a 
collection of the imperial ccmstitutions, in twelve books, which 
a few years afterwards was thoroughly revised ; in 533> the 
Fandecis or Digest, a vast compilation, in which all the dif* 
ferent schools of jurisprudence were united, compared, or 
reconciled, and the InetUuiee, an elementary work, contain, 
ing a lucid and methodical exposition of the principles of the 
science, for the use of schools. The laws published by Jus. 
tinian himself during the last thirty years of his reign, .were 
collected in the Novelhy which was enlarged by the coQstitu. 
tions of his successors. AU of these laws tended to efface 
the last vestiges of the original republican organization, and 
ta consecrate the principle of the absolute sovereignty of the 
emperor. 



§ II. 

HEIUCIJ17S AND HIS SUCCESSOBS.. 

77. State of ike empire at the death of Jusiinian.-^At the 
aiioment of Justinian's death, the empire of the East was at 
the highest point of its power ; a power which unfortunately 
was more apparent than real. In the east^ Justinian, although 
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compelled to buy peace of the king of Persia, had re-estab- 
lished the ancient limits of the empire. In the west he had 
been compelled to leave in the hands of the Barbarians Great 
Britain, which the Romans had abandoned in the reign of 
Honorius, Gaul, which had fallen into the hands of the 
Franks, and the greater part of Spain, which had been occu- 
pied by the Visigoths : but still he had recovered Italy, Africa, 
and the eastern coasts of Spain, and Rome had once more 
become the second capital of the empire. But this sudden 
reunion of states which had been separated so long, lasts but 
a few years. The Lombards draw near the frontiers of Italy, 
which they are soon to invade : the Bulgarians have stationed 
themselves within reach of Constsuitinople : the Avars, who 
had followed the track of the Huns from Asia, establish 
themselves in Dacia, where the Groths had once settled. The 
Persians menace the eastern frontier, and the day is not far 
off when the Mahometan invasion will separate all the east- 
em provinces from the empire for ever. 

78. Justin 11, — TUferius IL — Maurice. — It was under 
the reign of Justinian's successor, Justin II. (565-^78), that 
Italy passed under the dominion of the Lombards, without an 
efibrt on the part of the Eastern empire to defend a territory 
which had cost her sb much treasure and blood (v. ch. i. § i.). 
Tiberius II., assailed by the old Chosroes, sent against him 
the brave and skilful Maurice, who drove the Persians back 
to Assyria. The great king died with grief for his defeat ; 
but at the same time Tiberius had been compelled to buy the 
retreat of the Avars. Maurice, called to the throne after the 
death of Tiberius (562-602), was attacked at the same time 
by the Avars, who advanced to the walls of Constantinople, 
and the Persians, whom Barham, a revolted satrap, had arm- 
ed against the empire. Maurice, protector of Chosroes's 
heir, defeated the rebels, and disposed, with the authority of 
a master, of the sceptre of the Sassanides. The Avars were 
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crushed in five battles ; but the centurion Phacas raised a 
revolt in the army, assassinated Maurice, and seized upon 
the crown (602). Immediately Chosroes II., who owed his 
sceptre to Maurice, declared war against the usurper, and 
under pretext of avenging his benefactor, invaded the pro* 
vinces of the empire. 

79. HeracUus. — Period of reverse*. — Constantinople was 
hard pressed by the Barbarians on the south and on the north, 
when Heraclius, son of the* governor of Africa (610), ascend- 
ed the throne, after having overthrown Phocas, who had 
polluted it during seven years by his cruelty and his licen- 
tiousness. Chosroes overran Syria, sacking Damascus, Anti- 
och, and Jerusalem, and putting to death those who refused 
to trample upon tlie cross and adore the sun, while his lieu- 
tenant Sain traversed Egypt as a conqueror, and returned 
with frightful rapidity to Asia Minor, to establish his garri- 
sons even in the city of Chalcedonia. Heraclius sued for 
peace: Chosroes replied by having the valiant Sain, who 
had seemed to listen favorably to the emperor's proposals, 
flayed alive, and marching on the capital (616). At the same 
time the Avars, excited by the Persians, resumed their arms, 
and appeared again under the walls of Constantinople (618). 
Heraclius, reduced to extremity, resolved to fly to Carthage ; 
but the patriarch retained him by his remonstrances, and the 
clergy contributed their wealth for the defence of the empire. 

80. Period of succesSj followed by new reverses. — The 
period pf ' reverses was past, and that of wonderful success 
began. Heraclius bought ofl* the Avars and turned all his 
strength against the Persians. By a bold manoBuvre he sud- 
denly removed the seat of war to the extremity of Cilicia, 
and Chosroes, taken by surprise, retreated beyond the fron- 
tiers, twice defeated in his retreat, once at Issus, and once at 
Mossoul, The Avars, excited once more by the Persians, 
were nearly exterminated by the patrician Bonosius, and He« 
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racliiui reconquered Armenia and Syria, with the aid of the 
Khazar Turks, a tribe in alliance with the empire. Siro^, 
Chosroes's successor, begged for peace, and could only oh- 
tain it by restoring the conquered countries, the Roman 
eagles, and the true cross^ which his father had taken from 
the Greeks (628). 

For a long time Persia will not attack the empire : but 
more redoubtable enemies have arisen on the south. Maho- 
met has let loose upon the world the wandering tribes of 
Arabia, with the Koran in one hand and the sword in the 
other (v. ch. vii. § iii.). The eastern provinces of the em- 
pire are invaded first ; and Heraclius, who had slumbered 
too long in a fatal security, soon sees a great battle decide the 
^conquest of Syria and of £Igypt. 

81. Degradatkm of Vie empire under the descendants of 
HeracUns. — ^The limits of the empire no longer reached be- 
yond Asia Minor. Heraclius, fallen from his glory, died 
(641) without having avenged his defeats, and lefl the thrcme 
to a long series of princes whose names polluted the annals 
of the degraded empire. He had just seen the Visigoths of 
Spain wrest from his dominion a portion of the conquests of 
Justinian. 

The family of Heraclius becomes extinct afler half a 
century of crimes and infamy (641-711), during which tea 
princes contend for the bloody sceptre^ and leave the frontiers 
open to every attack of the Barbarians. It is the prelude 
of a period no less deplorable, in which the empire contends 
£:)r four hundred years against the repeated attacks of Bar. 
barians and internal dissensions fomented by religious dis^ 
putes, fruit of the restless subtlety of the Greek mind in its 
decay. 

82. The Iconoclasts. — Religious quarrels under Leo the 
Isaurian and Ms successors. — From 717 to 780, the thrcme 
was occupied by three sovereigns of the Isaurian race> Leo 
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III., CoDstantine Copronymus (741), and Leo IV. (775-780), 
his son. The ^worship of images, which formed a fruitful 
source of gain for the monks and clergy, had taken deep 
root among the people ; favored too, perhaps, hy the abun. 
dance of works of art and an exhaustless store of relics* 
Leo the Isaurian opposed this corruption with all the vehe* 
mence of his character, and the persecution into which he 
allowed his passion to carry him, won for him and for his 
successors, who unfi)rtunately imitated him in his violence, 
the name of Iconoclasts, or breakers of images. In Italy, 
the authority of the pope was opposed to that of the emperor, 
and the Romans, rising against the imperial prefect, pro- 
claimed the republic and placed the pope at its head. Leo 
III. defended Constantinople against the Saracens, and his 
successor feught bravely at the head of his troops upon the 
banks of the Euphrates and of the Danube. But their names 
have been branded in Catholic annals as heretics and tyrants. 
Leo IV., less energetic as a prince, but no less vicdent in his 
opposition to the worship of images, lell a victim to his own 
zeal and the vengeance of his wife, the infamous Irene. 
One of the first acts of Irene, who reigned as guardian of 
her son, was to re-establish the worship of images, and have 
it oonfirmed by a council which she assembled at Nice (787). 
Her zeal was rewarded by the approbation of the church, 
and though suspected of the murder of her husband, and 
acknowledged to have bad her son put to death under oiroum- 
stances of revolting cruelty, she has been canonized in' the 
East as a saint. But the period was approaching in which a 
schism more fatal than that of the Iconoclasts was to deprive 
the Catholic church of a large portion of its ancient inherit- 
ance. 

83. Schwn of t^ Grtfk churtk^ — The imperial throne 
was filled by Mtthd ih^ Drunkard (842-867), who boasted 
that he had taken Nero for his model, and who refused to 
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listen to the messenger who brought him tidings of an in- 
vasion at the most critical moment of a race. To free 
himself from all opposition, he shut up his mother Theodora 
in a convent, and removed the patriarch IgnaUua to make 
room for PhoUus, the captain of his guards. Photius was a 
man of profound learning, but his election, though approved 
by a cabal, was condemned by the pope (Nicholas L), who 
fulminated an excommunication against him (658). Photius 
replied by citing the acts of a council in which the pope him- 
self had been excommunicated, and disputing the authority 
of the' See of Rome over the Bulgarians, who had just been 
converted to Christianity. 

The accession of Basil the Macedonian (867), and the 
convocation of the eighth oecumenic council, disturbed for a 
moment the triumph of Photius, who was compelled to give 
way to Ignatius. The empire enjoyed a moment of repose, 
and the emperor consecrated a few peaceful years to a reform 
of the financial system, and adapting the laws of Justinian 
to the wants of the epoch. The collection of the numerous 
compilations of Justinian, translated into Greek and methodi- 
cally arranged, has immortalized the name of Basil. Still 
this prince prepared the way for new dissensions. Upon the 
death of the patriarch, Photius succeeded in regaining the im- 
perial favor and the See of Constantinople (679). 

The schism was not yet complete. Uiider Leo the Phi- 
Joiopher Photius was removed and condemned to lose his 
eyes. But the division between the two churches had 
widened during these miserable quarrels, and in 1054 the 
papal legates withdrew from Constantinople, leaving the 
Greek church to its own doctrines and its own rulers. 

84. Contests with the Bulgarians, the Sclavonians, the 
Franks, ^c. — Meanwhile the empire had sustained a wean- 
some contest against enemies which seemed to multiply as its 
powers of resistance decreased. The Bulgarians, converted 
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to Christianity (about 861), had discontinued their ravages : 
but they demanded, sword in hand, posts and factories for 
their rising commerce, and irritated by the annoyances to 
which their merchants were exposed from the imperial offi- 
cers, advanced several times to the walls of Constantinople 
(888-923). The Sclavonians, who were established in 
Illyria, menaced Macedonia. The Petchenegui and the 
fierce Hungarians, descending from the shores of the Baltic, 
advanced along the banks of the North Sea and the Danube, 
compelling both the Bulgarians and Greeks to pay tribute 
(924). . The Khazar Turks remained faithful to their old 
alliance ; but the Russians, who had shaken off the yoke, 
sent their ships to the Bosphorus (865), burnt the faubourgs^ 
of Constantinople (904), and forced Leo the Philosopher to 
promise a tribute, which his successors still continued to 
pay forty years after. And finally, the Saracens of Africa, 
masters of Sicily, Sardinia, and Crete (v. ch. vii.), rav- 
aged the coasts of Greece, and the progress of the Arabs 
in Asia Minor was only checked by the decay of the ca- 
liphate. 

85. Glorious reigns of Phocas and Zimisces, — Basil IL — 
Accession of the Comneni, — In the midst of these obscure 
contests, which generally terminated in the submission of the 
emperors, three men, Nicephoras Phocas, John Zimisces, and 
Basil IL, are entitled to an honorable mention in history. 
JPhocas, called to the empire by the choice of the soldiers 
(963), forces back the Bulgarians on the north, drives the pi- 
rates from the island of Crete, retakes Cyprus, and subdues 
Cilicia. His successor, John Zimisces (969-976), for a long 
time the companion of his victories, crosses Syria, makes the 
caliph of Bagdad tremble in his capital, and returns in tri- 
umph to Constantinople. Basil II. (976-1025), formed in 
the school of these two great men, crushes, after twenty-five 
campaigns, the nation of the Bulgarians (1019), and destroys 
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the kingdom of the Ehazars, who had joined the enemies of 
the empire. 

But the transient splendor of these three reigns is eclipsed 
after the death of Basil. Romanut Argyrus (1028-1034) 
atones for some slight success against the Arahs by a bloody 
defeat (v. ch. 11.). After him two corrupt women, 7^ and 
TKeodara^ prostituted the purple to unworthy favorites, and 
the race of Basil the Macedonian was extinguished in infamy. 

A new family ascends the throne with Isaat Conmenes 
(1056), whose nephew Alexis (1081), raised to the empire 
after long years of internal dissension and reverses in Asia, 
where the Seljuk Turks had subdued both the provinces of 
the caliphate and of the empire (v. ch. vii. § viii.), invokes 
ip his distress the succor of the West, and excites the first 
omsade* 
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CHUBOH. — ^LETTEBS AND ABOB. 



6UMBL1SY. 

i I. State of the church at the moment of the great inyanon of the em« 
pire and among the Barbarians. — The Cathotics persecuted by the Ariana 
among the Visigoths. — ^Euric. — Amalaric. — Oppression of the Cathotica 
in the kingdom of the Vandals. — Conversion of the Saevi ; of the Visi- 
goths ; of the Lombards. — Conversion of the Franks under Clovis ; of the 
Burgandians. — Conversion of Ireland. — The monk St. Augustin 9ent bff 
Pope Gregory the Great to the Anglo-Saxons. — Ethi'lbert, king of Kent, 
embraces Christianity. — Conversion of the whole of Great Britain. — Irish 
and Anglo-Saxon missionaries among the Germans. — St. Wilfred and 
St. Wilbrod.-— Apostolic labors and martyrdom of St. Boniface. 

Christianity in the East. — Persecution in Persia. — Progress of Nesto- 
rianism. — The missionary Olopen founds a Christian establishment in 
China. — Decay of the heretical and schismatic churches in the East.-^ 
Paganism still subsists in the schools of philosophy and in the country. 

Heresies from the fourth to the eighth century. — Error of Nestorius. 
-^Heresy of Eutyches. — Pelagianism and Semi-Pelagianism. — Schism of 
the Donatists. — Iconoclasts.- 

Councils of Ephesus, of Constantinople, of Chalcedonia, of Carthage, 
of Nice. ^ 

Beginning of monastic and cenobitic life in the East and West. — St. 
Paul the hermit ; St. Anthony.— St. Martin of Tours, — History of St. 
Benedict of Nursia : foundation of the order of Benedictines.— Thehr 
nde ; utility of monasteries. 

5 
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^ n. Pagan literature in the fifth and sixth centaries^ — ^FaH of the 
school of Alexandria. — Character of Pagan poetry. — Claudian. — Rutili- 
US. — Complete decay. — Pagan historians : Zozioius, Procopius. — Gram- 
marians of Alexandria. 

Christian literature. — The &thers. — Lactantius, St. Athanasius, St. 
Basil : St. Gregory of Nazianze. — St. Jerome and St. Ambron. — Series 
of fathers of the Greek church. — jS^. John Chryeoatom; hie exile and 
death. — St. Cyril of Alexandria. — ^Theodoret of Cyr.— John of Damas- 
cus. — Series of fathers of the Latin church. — St, Auguetin ; character 
of hie genius. — ^Salvian ; his book on the goremment of God. — ^St. Avi- 
tns of Vienne ; his Paradise lost. — ^Claudian Mamertus ; St. Hilarius. — 
Dyonisius the Little. — St. Leo and St. Gregory popes. 

Christian historians.— Oroeinsi Gassiodorus, Jomandes, Socrates, So- 
zomenus, Snlpicius, Sererus, Gregory of Tours, the Venerable Bede. 

Christian poets. — Sidonius ApoUinarius, Syneaius, PrudentiuSj Pros- 
pero of Aquitania, Fortunatus of Poictiers. 

Faint progress of science. 

Art at the beginning of the Middie Agea. 



§1. 

STATE OF THE CHUECH IN THE EAST AND IN THE WEST. 

86. State of the church at the moment of the great invasion* 
— Christianity had passed through the epoch of persecutions, 
and spread with the hlood of its martyrs. Triumphant with 
Constantine, and supported by the civil authority, it continues 
the accomplishment of its divine mission through trials of a 
new species. The Barbarians begin to parcel out the em- 
pire : Christianity penetrates their forests, or imposes baptism 
as the price of their victory, and subdues them by the moral 
force of truth. 

Old men and wea!& girls whom they had captured in their 
inroads, were the first instruments which God employed for 
the diffusion of his word. Soon Constantine declares him« 
self the protector of all Christians, both within and without 
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the empire, and endeavors to secure the conversion of the 
Barbarians. 

But still Christianity, at the epoch of the great invasion, 
had made but little progress in the rural districts, where the 
old superstitions still prevailed to such an extent that pagan 
and peasant were synonymous terms (pagani). Even in the 
most enlightened cities, many enemies of the Christian religion 
were still united under the banners of philosophical polyth&» 
ism. The schools of Athens and Alexandria counted nume- 
rous disciples ; and in the old capital of the empire men had 
not yet ceased to invoke those religious remembrances which 
recalled their former glory, and the Sent^te still demanded 
the statue of victory. 

But the Gospel had already penetrated beyond the fron* 
tiers of the empire, further than the Roman eagle. The 
Negus of Abyssinia had just been ccmverted with his whole 
people by the preaching of St. Prumentius, and Christianity 
had survived forty years of persecution in the remotest pro- 
vinces of the Persian empire. In the west, the Groths had 
been converted, the Burgundians, the Suevi, the Vandals, the 
Lombards had received the Gospel before they invaded the 
empire. But unfortunately they had adopted the doctrines 
of Arius, and with them a bitter hostility for those of the 
Catholics, with whom their adventurous life soon brought them 
in contact. 

87. Persecuiions of the Catholics among theJVisigoths and 
the Vandals, — Euric, king of the Visigoths and an ardent 
Arian, attacked with inveterate hostility the doctrines of the 
council of Nice. " Under his reign," says Sidonius Apolli- 
narius, "the churches fell to ruins, the doors were torn off, 
the entrance of the holy place was closed only by brambles 
and thorns : wild beasts made their dwelling in the sanctua- 
ry, and cattle fed upon the grass that grew around the altar." 
The bishops who had escaped exile were not replaced at their 
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death, and the priesthood died with them. Amalaric perse* 
cated Catholicism even in his wife, a daughter of Clovis ; 
and the unhappy princess, unable to support the violence of 
her husband any longer, called on her brothers to avenge 
her. After a few years of calm, Leovegild signalized his 
hatred against the Catholic religion by the execution of his 
own son who had abjured Arianism, and driving from their 
sees the bishops who had adhered to the doctrines of Nice. 

The Catholics of the African church, which but a little 
while before had been so flourishing, might fancy that the 
days of the crudest of the emperors had returned again. 
Grenseric had begun the persecution by sending his soldiers 
to break up the assemblies of the Catholics by blows. Under 
his son Huneric, more than forty thousand Catholics were 
put to death in less than two years, and a great many had 
their hsuids and their tongues cut off. St. Eugenius, bishop 
of Carthage, having refused to close the churches, the king 
placed guards at the door, armed with iron hooks, with which 
they tore off the skin and hair of those who came to attend 
divine worship. These fanatical cruelties, as well as the 
ravages which had marked their entrance into the empire, 
made the name of the Vandals a term of reproach. But 
persecution served, as it always does, to hasten the propaga* 
tion of truth. A Moorish tribe of the interior of Africa was 
converted by four exiles, whom the Vandals punished fi>r the 
success of their preaching, by crushing them under the 
wheels of a chariot. 

Wherever the Catholics obtained the supremacy, they 
were as intolertmt and almost as bitter as their opponents. 
The rights of the mind were unknown, and centuries were 
yet to pass before men could be taught that individual respon«. 
sibility implies freedom of conscience. 

88. Conversion of the Suevi, the Visigoihs, the Lombards^ 
qnd Oui Franks.— knmsm maintained the supremacy in 
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Africa till the conquest of Belisarius, and among the Henili 
and Ostrogoths during the whole duration of their dominion. 
Most of the other Germans were converted to Catholicism 
during the second half of the sixth century. In 551, Caria- 
ric, king of the Suevi, having heard during the illness of his 
son Theodoric of the miracles of St. Martin, made a yow 
that he would adopt the doctrines of this saint, if his son was 
restored to health. The young prince recovered, and the 
king not doubting but what it was all owing to the miracu- 
lous intercession of the saint, became a Catholic with all his 
people (560). The Visigoths soon followed the example of 
the Suevi, whom they had just subdued ; and under Recarede 
the Catholic, brother of a martyr, the council of Toledo 
solemnly consecrated the return of all Spain to the Catholic 
faith (589). A few years afterwards, the Lombards, who had 
in the beginning displayed great rigor against the Catholics, 
yielded, with their king Agilulphus, to the mild influence of 
the pious Theodelinda. But still their faith long retained 
traces of their heresy and even of paganism. 

It was only with the invasion that Christianity penetrated 
among the Franks, the Scots, the Angles, and the Saxons. 
The Franks, who were converted with Clovis at the battle 
of Tolbiac, became at the same time Christians and orthodox 
(497). Clovis and his sons, conquerors of the Arian Bur- 
gundians, compelled them to renounce their heresy, which 
was soon to disappear from Gaul. 

89. Conversion of Ireland. — The most remarkable con- 
version was, perhaps, that of the Britannic Isles. The Anglo- 
Saxons carried with them from Germany all the ferocity of 
the worship of Odin, and proscribed Christianity, which had 
already taken root in Great Britain. Bui they could not 
prevent St. Pairick,yfho had been prisoner in the land during 
his youtli, from returning there as a missionary, by order of 
Pope Celestin (432), and preaching the gospel to the savage 
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inhabitants. At his death (aboat 465), several bishopriosi 
convents, and seminaries were already founded in Ireland, 
which soon, as the Island of SaintSf was to send forth ardent 
apostles of the faith. From the sixth century this island was 
the country which contained the greatest number of pious 
establishments and the most zealous religious corporations. 
There were no better schools in the west than those of the 
c<xi vents of Ireland ; that, for example, of St. Fipian, found- 
ed in 530, and that of Lismore, which St. Cataldus established 
in 640. While the west of Europe was given up a prey to pil- 
lage and suffering, this island, defended by the sea, offered a 
sure asylum to the friends of science and monastic life. The 
strangers who emigrated not only from Engla9d but frorn the 
continent, received from the Irish an eager and gratuitous 
hospitality, and were provided with all the means of instruc* 
tion. And on the other hand, the pious inhabitants, learned 
£or their age, went upon distant missions to found or reform 
convents, and became the civilizers of most of the countriea 
of Europe. 

90. Conversion of the Scotch and Anglo-Saxons^-^The 
monk Augustin. — It was an Irishman, St. Colomban^ that 
preached the gospel to the Scotch of the north, and founded 
numerous churches among them (563-597) : a British bishop 
by the name of Ninian had already carried it to the Scots of 
the south. The conversion of the Anglo-Saxons was the work 
of Pope St. Gregory the Great, as that of the Irish had been 
of Pope Celestin. Gregory being struck with the fine ap- 
pearance of some Saxon slaves in the market at Rome, con- 
ceived the design of converting their nation to Christianity, 
and shortly afler his accession to the pontificate dispatched 
Augustin^ a monk, with forty companions, to carry the gospel 
into England. Augustin landed in the isle of Thanet, and 
sent word to Ethelbert, king of Kent, that he was come from 
a distant country to bring him the promise of eternal happi-' 
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ness and a kingdom without end, if he would aooept his doc- 
trines. The king's wife was a Christian, and the king was 
easily persuaded to listen to the missionaries ; but he would 
not receive them any where but in the open air, for fear of 
enchantment. He listened to them with a favorable ear, and 
soon after was baptized, moved by the purity of their lives 
and the ardor of their zeal (596). Augustin chose Canter- 
bury for the metropolis of the English church. The couver. 
sion of the island was soon completed, and all the kings and 
people of the heptarchy received the Catholic faith. 

91. CaikoHc trdsnons in Gtrmany. — St. JBoni/acf.— This 
church, founded directly by the Holy See, was more strongly 
attached to the preservation of Catholic unity. It was from 
Rome that the apostles of Germany set out, during the seventh 
imd eighth centuries, upon their perilous mission. St. Rupert 
had already founded there the see of Salzburgh (about 618) ; 
and some Irishmen, St. Colomban, St. Gall, and St. Kilian, 
bad preached the word of God upon the banks of the Rhine, 
when the Anglo-Saxons, Wilfred, Wilbrod, and Winfred, 
completed this evangelical task under the auspices of the 
Heristals. St. Wilfred and St. Wilbrod were the apostles 
of the savage fishermen of Friaia and Holland (690-798): 
Winfired, better known under the name of St. Boniface^ which 
recalls all his good deeds, succeeded St. Wilbrod, of whom 
he had shared the ministry and profited by the lessons. Bo* 
niface converted the Thuringians and Hessians, living among 
them by the Wbrk of his hands, and sharing their poverty 
and toil. The deepest rooted superstitions yielded to his 
courage. At Greissmar, in Hesse, there was a sacred tree 
which all the people venerated. Boniface took in his own 
hands an axe to cut it down, while the pagans gathering around 
him expected to see flames from. heaven fall upon his sacrile. 
gious head. The tree fell, and the Hessians were converted. 
The churches which St* BonilEace founded became a centre of 
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re-union for the inhabitants who had been scattered over the 
country. Villages and cities were formed, and in old Grer- 
man the same word was used for mass and assembly. The 
pope, filled with- admiration at the prodigies accomplished by 
Boniface, gave him the direction of the rising church of Ba- 
yaria, and made him bishop of Mayence. But the indefati- 
gable old man soon resigned his dignity to return to the 
dangers of his mission. The crown of martyrdom awaited 
him in Frisia, where he was massacred with his companions, 
afler having converted several thousand idolaters (755). 

92. Christianiiy in the East. — Persecutions in Persia.'^ 
Nestorian missions. — In the East, these apostolic labors, fa- 
vored by the zeal of the emperors of Constantinople, gradu- 
ally spread the reign of Christianity beyond the frontiers of 
the empire. In the fourth century Armenia, the Caucasian 
provinces, and a great part of Arabia and Persia, were convert- 
ed to Christianity. But Sapor II., king of Persia, accusing the 
Christians of the western provinces of preferring the dominion 
of the Greek empire to his, gave the signal of a frightful perse- 
cution, which lasted more than a century (330-450). Un- 
heard of punishments were invented to shake the constancy 
of believers. Martyrs were thrown, with their feet and 
hands tied, into ditches filled with rats and mice, who ate 
them alive. All the east admired the firmness of St. James, 
whose limbs were all torn off, one after the other. Still it 
was not from persecution that the greatest danger came: 
the prepress of the church was checked by the development 
of the famous heresy of Nestorius. 

A priest of Edessa persuaded the king of Persia, that as 
Icmg as his subjects had the same symbol with the Greeks 
they could never be sincerely devoted to him, while Nestori- 
anism would raise an insurmountable barrier between the 
two people. Yielding to these insinuations, the king lent all 
his influence to the Nestorians, who, not contented with estab- 
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lishiog themselves in Persia, tried to propagate their doctrines 
in other countries. But their efforts were vain, in spite of 
the ardor of the new sectaries, and especially of the mis- 
sionary Okpen, who travelled through Asia and penetrated 
into China about the year 635. The emperor had the books 
which Olopen brought with him examined ; declared that the 
doctrine was good, and allowed it to be spread in his states. 
A church served by twenty-one priests was built in the capi- 
tal of the Chinese empire, and Olopen's successors continued 
without obstacle the work which they had so intrepidly begun. 
But whatever may be the cause, their doctrines made but 
little progress, and their church soon fell to decay. 

93. Last vestiges of idolatry in the schools of philosophy 
and in the country, — Idolatry, though conquered, still found 
an asylum during the fiflh and sixth centuries among some 
wits, full of the poetical traditions of mythology, and in the 
schools of philosophy, the last of which was not closed till 
the reign of Justinian. But it was still more under the shel- 
ter of ignorance that it defended the wrecks of its empire. 
At the end of the sixth century Pope St. Gregory wrote to 
the king of Austrasia, Theodebert, to induce him to abolish 
the superstitious customs of some inhabitants of the country, 
who still worshipped idols, adored sacred trees in the depths 
of forests, and sacrificed animals upon the altars of demons. 
The same pope had not been able to do awa^ with the last 
vestiges of idolatry in the vicinity of Rome. In 586 a mar- 
ble dragon, clad in skins, was still worshipped in the duchy 
of Beneventum, and the duke of Spoleto made open profes- 
sion of idolatry. In the same country the council of Rheims 
condemned to public penance those who had taken auguries 
or eaten with pagans meats offered to false gods. A great 
number of superstitions wholly pagan were still to survive a 
long time, and to be perpetuated through the middle ages in 

spite of the sovereign influence of Christianity. Long ages 

6* 
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and the divine force of the gospel were required to extirpate 
usages which had been deeply rooted by four thousand years 
of error. 

94. Heresies from the fourth to the eighth century. — ^This 
period was fertile in religious disputes, which Rome con- 
demned as heresies, and which were closely connected with 
the political revolutions. Arianism was a cause of bitter 
hatred between the Visigoths and the Franks, the Lombards 
and the Italians ; and the rapid reverses and sudden success 
of the empire in the east were owing as much to the disputes 
about the doctrines of Nestorius as to the arms of the hostile 
monarchs. Nestorius, patriarch of CcHistantinople, refused 
to acknowledge the Virgin as mother of Grod. Oriental sub- 
tlety seized eagerly upon this pretext, and a large ;sect was 
soon formed, which spread beyond the borders of the empire, 
and took root in Persia (431) and Egypt, and throughout all 
the east. Eutyches asserted that there was but one nature in 
Christ (monophy sites), and had his doctrines approved by the 
council of Ephesus, which the Catholics consequently stig* 
matized as a conventicle. 

In the west a British monk by the name of Pelagius (410) 
denied the dogma of original sin and the necessity of grace ; 
asserting that man could live without sin, and win salvation 
by his own virtue. This doctrine spread in Gaul, Great 
Britain, the east, and Africa, where it yielded to the eloquent 
voice of St. Augustin, or was reduced to the more timid 
form of Semi'Pelagianism. 

No one can deny that the An an controversy was one of 
deep importance, and touched the most vital questions of 
Christianity. But Africa was divided by a dispute which we 
can hardly understand. Two competitors claimed the arch* 
bishopric of Carthage, Donatus and CeciKus. Constantino, 
after a long examination (312-315), decided in favor of Ce<* 
cilius. Four hundred bishops appealed against his decision. 
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and a party was formed under the name of Donatists, which 
maintained the claims of Donatus with furious zeal, condemn- 
ing their opponents to eternal perdition, and fancying that 
to die in such a cause was to win the crown of martyrdom. 
Africa was devastated for three centuries hy the ravages of 
these madmen, and the history of the Circumcellions, by 
which name they were finally distinguished, is one of the 
most singular pages in this singular period. 

95. To all these enemies the church opposed the power* 
ful arm of her general councils. The councils of Ephesus 
(431) and Constantinople (553) condemned Nestoriaiasm : 
the heresy of Eutyches was anathematized at Chalcedonia 
(551). A council of Carthage condemned the doctrines of 
Pelagius (A their first appearance (412), and the second 
council of Nice (787) gave the final blow to the iconoclasts, 
by re-establishing the honorary worship of images. But 
the decrees of this council met a severe opposition in the 
west, where popular feeling had fixed upon bones and relics 
as objects of veneration, instead of statues and paintingSi 
which were neither as abundant there as in the east nor so 
much esteemed. The council of Frankfort rejected the de- 
crees of the council of Nice, and were supported by the au- 
thority of Charlemagne, who dictated the Carolinian books 
against the worship of images. The pope was sorely puz- 
zled to reconcile the contradictory decision of the two infal- 
lible councils ; but the protection of Charlemagne was not a 
thing to be lightly thrown away, and by quibbles, and hair- 
splitting, and ingenious explanations, the two synods were 
made to stand peacefully together as equal expressions of the 
will of the supreme church. 

96. Beginnings of monastie life in the east and wesl.^^ 
Christian ascetics and hermits had already been known from 
tfie end of the second century. They were mostly Syrians 
and Egyptians, men whose temperaments and manners led 
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them to the wildest acts of self-denial, and who perhaps 
thought that in a period of persecution, they could do nothing 
better than to renounce human society altogether, and pass 
their lives in deserts. Man, whose natural development is 
hastened by the alternation of society and solitude, becomes 
a wild beast in the desert, and these holy men seem to have 
hastened the transformation, by taking the devil with them 
for a companion, tormenting themselves by a thousand imagi- 
nary terrors, till they came to believe that their great adver- 
sary was ever present, and ever lying in wait for them in 
some new and dangerous form* St. Anthony was the first 
(305) to give something of a more human cast to this sad 
fi)rm of piety, by reducing their religious exercises to definite 
rules, and making them live either together, or at least near 
enough to assist one another in their physical as well as in their 
spiritual wants. Pacomius, another Egyptian (340), built 
convents for the ascetics to live in together, and established a 
rule for them to live by. Religious instruction and self- 
support were their chief occupations. A very little work 
was sufiicient to provide for all their physical wants, and 
fasting, which is much easier to bear in Egypt and Syria 
than in Europe, was one of their chief religious exercises. 
Their number increased so rapidly that over fifly thousand, 
between monks and nuns, were soon found in Egypt alone. 
A single residence often contained several thousand, and 
there was hardly a man eminent hr piety, or a bishop of high 
standing to be found, who had not received his first instruc- 
tions from these ascetics and lived some time among them. 
As yet they were not bound by any irrevocable vow, either 
to a particular convent or a particular rule. Their mode 
of life was far more rigorous than that of the monks who 
rose after them in the west, but their real liberty was far 
greater. Egypt, Syria, and Pontus were the countries in 
which they flourished most. Even in Ana Minor they met 
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with little approbation, and still less in Europe. The colder 
climates of Italy and France were less suited to such a form 
of fanaticism, Syro-Egyptian diet less acceptable, and the 
population itself too equally spread to leave room for those 
savage solitudes in which they delighted most. 

The oldest community of Cenobites in the west was es* 
tablished in Gaul by St. Martin of Tours (about 370). In 
the fifth centuiT' St. Honoratus and St. Cassian founded the 
monasteries of Lerins and Marseilles (405-406), which be- 
came tlie asylums of science and the nurseries of the apos- 
tles of that barbarous age. That of Lerins became especially 
famous by its schools, and gave rise to the order of monks 
of St Claude, who reduced the valleys of the Jura to culti- 
vation. 

97. Foundation of Ihe order of Benedictines, — Towards 
the end of the fiflh century, iS<. Benedict of Nursia in Tus- 
cany, shocked at the corruption of the young men of Rome, 
abandoned a rich and illustrious family to take refuge in a 
cave in the midst of the mountains. He was soon joined by 
a few solitaries, and they supported themselves by clearing 
and cultivating the surrounding country. The progress of 
the pious colony alarmed the last defenders of paganism, and 
Benedict, driven from his retreat, established himself with 
his companions on Mount Cassino, where the peasants of the 
neighborhood still came to ofier sacrifice in an ancient temple 
of Apollo. Benedict broke the idol and converted its igno- 
rant worshippers. With the aid of these new Christians he 
built a vast monastery on the site of the temple, and this was 
the origin of the celebrated order of Benedictines. 

The rule of St. Benedict was approved by Gregory the 
Great in 595, and became the common law of all the con- 
vents of the west, h divided the life of the cloister between 
labor and prayer. Afler having .passed a part of the day in 
clearing the wastes, in draining marshes, and fertilizing the 
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land, the Benedictines returned to their cells to study holy 
books or copy ancient manuscripts. While the Barbarians 
were* laying waste all the provinces of the empire, the con- 
vents, protected by their sacred character, were preserving 
for better days the precious remains of antiquity. It is to the 
Benedictines that France owes those historical collections from 
which modem science has drawn its richest treasures. '< It 
was a consolation,'^ says Voltaire, in speaking of the order 
of St. Benedict, " that there were asylums like these in whioh 
men could escape from the oppression of the Goths and Van- 
dals, and find refuge in the repose of the cloister from tyran-* 
ny and war. What little knowledge was leil was preserved 
in the convents; and some useful inventions came from 
them. Moreover, these men tilled the ground, sang the 
praises of God, lived soberly, practised hospitality, and by 
their examples may have mitigated somewhat of the ferociQr 
of this barbarous age." 

The good done 'by these institutions naturally awakened 
the gratitude of the faithful ; and their revenues were in- 
creased by numberless donations, as well as by the establish* 
ment of tithes, voluntary at finst, but soon prescribed by law. 
But this increase of wealth brought with it the seeds of grave 
abuses, which increasing from age to age, imposed at last 
the necessity of important refi>rms. 



$ II. 

SUMMARY VIEW OF LBTTBES AND THB ARTS TILL GHARLB* 

MAONE. 

98. Fall of the pagan school of Alexandria. — ^Literature, 
whose destinies are connected with all the great political and 
religious revoluticms of the world, followed it in the fourth 
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century in the adoption of Christianity. Pagan philosophy, 
already driven from Rome hy Constantine, and, restored for a 
moment by Julian, was rapidly sinking, in spite of the efibrts 
of its last advocates. The school of new Platonists or eclec* 
tics of Alexandria, which Constantino had closed and Julian 
re-opened, was shaken again by Theodosius. At the begin* 
ning of the fifth century the new Platonists removed to Athens^ 
where their lessons preserved somewhat of tlieir early bril- 
liancy. But in 529 their schools were finally closed by order 
of Justinian. These men who attempted to oppose Chris- 
tianity by the systems of Plato and the secret sciences of the 
east, were not wanting in learning. The eclecticism of AU 
exandria found a brilliant interpreter in the beautiful Hypatia 
(d. 415), daughter of the mathematician Theoh, and in the 
learned Proclus (d. 487), philosopher, astronomer, geometric 
cian, and poet. But the principle of life was wanting in 
their doctrines, and when they fell, it was rather by the 
strength of public opinion than by the imperial decrees. 

99. Pagan literafMre^^-poeiryf hisfjory, 4«c.-^Profane poet- 
ry, which vainly ^ideavors to revive the superannuated fables 
of polytheism, is but a colorless imitation of the ancients. 
CJaudian alone (5th cent.), who is distinguished by the elevation 
of his thoughts and his graceful descriptions, sang the hero 
of his age in verses which are still admired, although his 
style runs too oflen into declamation, and his rhythm is too 
monotonous. The Gaul HutiHus NumanUanus (420), a fri- 
volous and scoffing spirit, narrates in a trifling style his trO' 
veller^s impressions, or aims an epigram at Christianity, which 
he derides as a transient folly. If he seems to accept pagan- 
ism, it is only \o repress the new doctrines whose decline he 
boldly predicts* Afler him pagan literature offers scarcely 
any thing worthy of remembrance. One poet undertakes a 
continuatioin of Homer, and completes in the Posthomerides 
the narrative of the Trojan war. Another, jealous of this 
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happy thought, relates in the Antehomerides the eveDts which 
preceded it, and produces a prologue to the Iliad. 

History is cultivated with better success. ZoTsimus (5th 
cent) gives a clear and rapid sketch of the decline of the 
empire to the fifUi century, and is cited with confidence in 
spite of his declamations against Christianity. Priscus (5th 
cent.) composed a Byzantine history, of which, unfortunately, 
nothing but a fragment has reached us. Procopius (died 565), 
the companion and historian of Belisarius, narrates with 
warmth and skill the exploits of this great man, and com- 
pelled to flatter Justinian in an official work, avenges him- 
self in his memoirs, in which he lays bare the vice and 
corruption of the emperor's court. 

About 422 Macrohius, a grammarian and philosopher, 
writes a work of curious erudition under the title of ScUur- 
naUa. And now too appears a new form in literature, the 
romance, for which so brilliant a part is reserved in the mid- 
dle ages. We will mention only JSihiopica, or the loves of 
Theagenes and Charicleay which Racine admired so much, 
and which HeUodorus, a bishop who lived towards the end 
of the fourth century, had written before his conversion ; and 
the Daphne and Chloe of Longus (5th cent.), a pastoral, more 
remarkable for the grace than the delicacy of its descriptions. 
These works are written in Greek, and the rigid morality of 
the iBthiopica forms a striking contrast to the loose and vo- 
luptuous tone of the other works of this class. 

It is to paganism also that belong Hesychius, PhUemoneSf 
Stobcma, and the other grammarians of that school of Alex- 
andria which attempted to oppose, by rules and definitions, the 
increasing corruption of language, and which first invented 
accents and punctuation to help the slothful intellects of the 
new inhabitants of the empire. 

100. Christian literature. — Apologists, — Christian schools. 
—At the side of these works, which with a few exceptions 
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were so meagre and feeble, a new literature is developed 
under the influence of the sublime ideas of Christianitvr 
The literary genius of Christianity appears in full vigor in 
the writings of the apologists, men holy and learned — ^as ar- 
dent in deed as in word. Their style, although aflected by 
the bad taste of the age, is sustained by grandeur of thought 
and depth of conviction, and under the influence of an elo- 
quence which seems almost to partake of inspiration, we lose 
sight of mere defects of form. 

We have already mentioned, in speaking of the persecu- 
tions of the church, several men illustrious for their talents 
and learning. And no sooner does the first dawn of peace 
give room for long study and profound meditation, than crowds 
of noble geniuses appear, the lights and the glory of the 
church. 

The Christians had begun early to oppose the schools of 
the pagans by schools of their own, in which the sciences and 
literature were taught by the faithful. From this crowd of 
Christian teachers who shone in the fourth century, we will 
cite only a few of the most eminent. LactarUius (about 300) 
taught a pagan school in his youth, and having embraced 
Christianity, continued his lessons in literature, after the ex- 
ample of Origen. His eloquence and his numerous writings, 
which had procured him the honor of teaching the son of 
Constantine, won him the surname of the Cicero of Ckris» 
tianity. 

101. Fathers of the church. — Si. Athanasius. — Su Basil 
and St. Gregory. — St. Jerome and St. Ambrose. — We have 
already spoken of that young deacon who victoriously op- 
posed Arius before the council of Nice, and of Athanasius^ 
bishop of Alexandria, the object of the indefatigable 'ha- , 
tred of the Arians (373). After him two illustrious friends 
united their learning and talents for the defence and glory 
of Christianity, St. Basil (329^79) and St. Gregory of Na- 
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Eianzen (328-369). Educated at the same school, and rivals 
in their studies, they sustained the contest against heresy with 
equal zeal, and maintained in the highest positions the honor of 
their priesthood. Basil appearing before the imperial governor 
(v. Rom. Hist. ch. zxiii. § v.), Gregory abandoning, in order 
to appease some disputes, the second bishopric in the world, 
gave a noble example of apostolic firmness and disinterested-* 
aess. Both rendered equal services by their writings ; Basil 
by profound reasoning, vast erudition, and works always 
grand, sometimes sublime ; Gregory by a mildness, an im- 
pressiveness, and a grace, which make you love his doctrines 
while you admire his talents. The tears of the church 
proved how much she regretted this admirable fraternity of 
self-devotion, virtue, and genius. But two teachers not less 
illustrious were already beginning to make themselves known^ 
These were Jerome and Ambrose. 

St. Jerome (340-420), the most learned of the fathers of 
the Latin church, buried his renown in a desert, where thd 
remembrance of Rome and the voice of worldly glory came 
more than once to trouble his passionate soul and fervid iiiia^ 
gination. There he devoted himself to the defence of the 
orthodox creed, and waged war against heresy from the deptha 
of his solitude. It is to him that we owe the Latin trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. The name of St. Ambrose closes 
the fourth century (340-397). He was distinguished as an 
orator, a philosopher, and a learned theologian. The bold- 
ness with which he compelled the great Theodosius to do 
penance for the massacre of Thessalonica shows how firmly 
he exercised his ecclesiastical authority, and the conversion 
of St. Augustine to orthodoxy is considered as sufHcient 
proof of the earnestness and success of his apostolic labors. 

102. Series of the fathers of the Chreek church, — St. John 
Ckrysostom. — These illustrious men were followed by worthy 
successors. The bishop of Hippo and the bishop of Constant 
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tinople appear at the same time. JohUy the goMeiumotUhed 
faXhar (344-407), after having preached twenty years in 
Antioch, was raised to the patriarchal chair of Constantino- 
ple. Firm and independent in the exercise of his authority, 
he spared neither the vices of the throne nor of the hovel. 
He was driven twice from Constantinople by the intrigues of 
his powerful enemies, and twice recalled by the enthusiasm 
of the people, full of admiration for his austere virtues and 
apostolic zeal. But the court of Constantinople could not 
long endure a prelate whose presence alone was a stem con. 
demnation of its licentiousness. Chrysostom was compelled 
to yield a third time to the resentment of the emperor, and 
bade adieu to his church, never to see it again. Dragged 
from exile to exile, compelled to follow his merciless keepers 
bareheaded under the rays of a burning sun, the holy old 
man, already worn out with labor and austerity, died at the 
age of sixty-three on the shores of the Euxine. 

After him SU Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444) composed 
works remarkable for their profound learning, if not for cor- 
lectness of style : Theodoret (387-458), who had Chrysostom 
fi>r his model in eloquence, governed the church of Cyr in 
Asia with great applause. In the eighth century John of 
Damascus (676-754) left several hymns which are still sung 
in the festivals of the church. 

103. Series of (he fathers of the Latin church. — Su Augus^ 
tine. — In the Latin church St. Augustine (354-429) was the 
ornament of sacred literature. He was bom at Carthage, a 
learned and polite city, still flourishing amid the decay of the 
empire, and where the crowd still flocked to the public squares 
to witness the contests of the rhetoricians. In his confessions 
he tells us how he was first led astray by the temptations of 
youth. The subtleties too of the sophists entangled him in 
the errors of Manicheism. But rescued from them by St. 
Ambrose, he became their most fatal enemy. *' He was," 
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says Villemain, "the most wonderful man of the Latin 
church ; the one who brought most imagination to theology, 
the most eloquence and even sensibility to scholastic philoso* 
phy. Never did a man possess a vaster or a readier genius. 
His comprehensive mind embraced every science — metaphy- 
sics, history, archseology, manners, arts. He wrote upon 
music as readily as upon free will : he explains the pheno- 
mena of memory, and the decay of the empire. His elo- 
quence, though tainted with affectation and barbarism, is 
oflen fresh and simple." His writings still form the basis 
of theological instruction in the Catholic church, and hold 
also an important place as works of philosophy. In the im- 
mense variety of his writings, there is a character of religious 
universality which reminds us of Bossuet. 

104. Literature in the fifth century. — Sc/A^ed toriters, — 
In the fifth century Salvian^ a priest of Marseilles, wrote 
during the great invasion a treatise on the Govefwnent of Crod, 
in which he justifies the ways of Providence, and speaks of 
the Barbarians as instruments of Divine justice. St. Avitus 
of Vienna composed a poem on the loss of Paradise, which is 
supposed to have suggested some beautiful passages to Milton : 
Claudian Mamertus was considered by Sidonius ApoUinarius 
as the finest genius of his time (474) : and St. Cesarius (542) 
won a name by the beauty and simplicity of his homilies. 
All these were Gauls. — ^In "Italy, Boeihius defended the fun- 
damental truths of Christianity with the Ic^ic of Aristotle : 
Cassiodorus in his retirement wrote a remarkable work on 
the Scriptures : Dyonysius the Liitky (d. about 545) collected 
the Apostolical Canons, which obtained great success for the 
favorable view which they gave of the claims of the Holy 
See ; and in 526 calculated an Easter cycle, in which the 
birth of Christ was used for the first time as the starting point 
of chronology. 

Finally two popes, St. Leo (440-461) and St. Gregory 
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(590-604), obtained a high reputation by their writings and 
their discourses.. The name of St. Gregory closes the list 
of the sacred writers of this period of decay. His last homi- 
ly, pronounced before the Roman people when the city was 
reduced to extremity by the attack of the Lombards, is cha- 
racterized by a deep and touching eloquence. 

105. Historians. — Poets, — History in the hands of the 
Christians is confined almost exclusively to the church, if we 
except Orosius of Tarragona (towards 414), author of an 
abridgment of the History of the Worlds Cassiodorus, Joman* 
desy the historian of the Goths (towards 552), and Isidorus 
of Seville (570-636), who published a Universal Chronicle. 
The sufferings of the faithful and the triumphs of the church 
serve as an introduction to the narration of contemporary 
events ; which, recorded by monks and priests, find a place 
on the page, only when they are connected with the history 
of religion. It will be enough to cite in the Greek church, 
after Eusebius (338), Socrates the Scholastic, Sozomenes, and 
Theodoret, who collected the events afler Constantino ; in the 
Latin, Sulpicius SeveruSj whose Sacred History won him the 
name of the Christian Sallust ; Gregory of Tours (595), the 
Herodotus of France, whose continuator, Fredegarius, fell 
far short of the winning artlessness and originality of the 
author of the Ecclesiastical History of the Franks ; and the 
Venerable Bede, a Saxon monk of the eighth century, who 
laboriously collected the precious materials of the ancient 
history of England. 

Some Christian poets had mingled the fables of paganism 
with their writings j but the mysteries of Christianity inspired 
something nobler than the compositions of Ausonins, which 
oflen ran into licentiousness (309-374), and the light poems 
of Sidonius Apollinarius (430-489). Synesius, bishop of 
Ptolemai's and contemporary of St. Chrysostom, has left seve- 
ral hymns remarkable for purity of style and elevation of 
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thought. Prudentius (405), by turns lawyer, magistrate, and 
soldier, won by his lyric and didat;tic poems the title of prince 
of Christian poets. The poem of Prosperus of Aquitania tm 
Crrace was oiten imitated by Louis Racine. And in the 
seventh century, the hymn in honor of the cross, VextUa re- 
gis prodeunt, the last monument of Latin poetry, was written 
by Fortunatus, the first versifier of his age (606), and who 
was treated with great honor by the princes of the Merovin* 
gian line. 

106. Sciences and arts. — Application of architecture and 
music to the Catholic worship. — Tlie sciences, which require 
calm and tranquil meditation, made but little progress during 
this period of troubles and disorder. Geography owes some 
useful indications to the Periplus of Marcian of Heraclia, and 
the Christian Cosmography of the Egyptian Cosmos, who de- 
scribes China and India with considerable exactness. The 
celebrated Proclus left several works on astronomy ; and 
Diophantes, another of the new Platonists, invented, it is said, 
the first elements of algebra. The physical sciences were 
lost in the dreams of alchemy. The compendium of medical 
knowledge of Paul Eginetus is the only work which deserves 
to be remembered amidst a crowd of treatises ofn charms, 
talismans, and dreams. 

Art, like literature, undergoes a remarkable transforma- 
tion. Painting, drawing, and sculpture, afler having supplied 
paganism with the objects of its worship, were looked 'upon 
with suspicion by the enemies of an idolatry which had not 
yet been overcome ; and the Catholic church, which preserved 
the worship of images, attached at first far more importance 
to the subject than to the execution. Drawing and painting 
were employed by the monks as ornaments of the manuscripts 
which they copied so laboriously, and mosaic was beginning 
to be used in decorating the interior of churches. 

Architecture, which had seemed destined to fall with the 
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ruins of the empire, was about to revive with the wants of a 
new worship, and take a new and bold flight. The Roman 
basilica, which had never been profaned by the worship of 
false gods, was developed into the Christian temple. In the 
midst of the sanctuaries of paganism, Constantine had built 
the churches of St. John Lateran and St. Agnes. The Ro- 
tunda of Ravenna, built by Theodoric, and St. Sophia of 
Constantinople, by JustiniaUi deserve mention for their bold- 
ness and their colossal dimensions; but nearly all the remark* 
able monuments of the Ramqn or Byzantine type belong to 
the following age, in which the Gothic first arose, the source 
of all the architectural wonders of the middle ages (v. last 
chap.). 

Music, the sweetest form of adoration, was studied care- 
fully. St. Ambrose substituted a graver and nobler style to 
the light melodies of the pagans. St. Gregory perfected it, 
and gave his name to that solemn and touching rhythm which 
is still heard in the ceremonies of the Catholic church* 
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PAST FIBST* 
THB MUSSVLMEN IN ASIA AND AFBICA. 

§1- 

8TATB OF ARABIA BEFOBB MAHOMET* 

107. Description of Arabia. — On the south of S3nia and 
east of Bgypt lies a vast peninsula, which the old writers 
divided into three parts, Desert Arabia, Stony Arabia, and 
Happy Arabia* 

Nature is dead in the deserts of Arabia ; the sky is like 
brass, and there is nothing to temper the heat of the sun. 
From the summits of hills which the winds have stripped of 
vegetation, you descry vast plains in which the weary wan- 

6 
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derer vainly seeks a shade to refresh him, or an object aa 
which his eye can repose. An immense space separates 
him from every living being. From time to time, at the 
foot of some grove of isolated palms, he finds a stream 
which flows on and loses itself in the sands. The Arabian 
* alone knows these resting-places : he alone inhabits them. 
Accustomed to a frugal life, he finds there the means of satis- 
fying his desires. It is there that he carries the slaves and 
treasures which he has taken from the caravan, and places 
them, as it were, under the protection of the fearful simoom, 
whose sulphureous exhalations choke man and beast. In the 
north, the aspect of the country suddenly changes. Immense 
blocks of granite heaped up in wild disorder bear witness to 
the ravages of extinguished volcanoes. In the midst of these 
gigantic fragments rises the chain of Sinai, whose valleys, 
fertile in pasturage, nourish large flocks. The shore of the 
Red Sea leads to Yemen or Araby the Blessed, where in- 
cense, balm, cinnamon, and coffee grow abundantly. Culti- 
vation is carried to the very tops of the mountains. Large 
roads unite the different cities, and an active commerce draws ' 
together foreigners from all parts. 

108. Manners and religion of the Arabians before Maho- 
met, — Two people of different origin and manners occupied 
Arabia towards the beginning of the middle ages : the Sabe- 
ans, for the most part sedentary, dwelling in cities, exchang- 
ing the products of their own country for the gold of others : 
and the Ishmaelites, wanderers like the son of Abraham, from 
whom they descended, and constantly engaged in contending 
with other men for that portion of the inheritance from which 
they have always been excluded. Like the Bedouins of our 
own days, these children of the desert traversed the sandy 
waste full as often to levy contributions upon travellers, as to 
defend the caravans whioh had paid the escort tax to the great 
Gmir of the desert. Though they lived by plunder, yet the 
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slTftDger who took refuge under their tent was received joyfuU 
ly ; for hospitality was their chief virtue. United under the 
orders of a sheik or emir, their judge in peace and their leader 
in war, they formed independent hordes, which sometimes unit- 
ed in some plundering excursion, and sometimes waged war 
upon one another. * Their rich and ardent imagination loved 
the songs of poets, aiid early adopted the fables of paganism, 
which they adorned with oriental dreams. The Sabeism of 
Persia had also found its way among them, without effacing 
those paternal traditions which had preserved in the midst 
of Arabia some traces of the Jewish religion. Christianity 
had made some progress among the wandering tribes of the 
north ; and in the south, the Negus of Abyssinia, conqueror 
of the king of Yemen, had placed a Christian dynasty upon 
the throne. The four religions were about to be skilfully 
combined in order to form a new one, and Mahomet came to 
lead these robbers of the desert to the conquest of the world* 



§ 11. 

LIFE OF MAHOMET. 

109. First preaching cf MahomeU — The Hegira, — Maho- 
met, son of Abdallah, of the tribe of the Koreishites, de- 
scendants of Ishmael, was born in Mecca in 569. An orphan 
at the age of five, at twenty-five he married a rich widow 
named Cadijah, in whose service he had led caravans, and 
passed the first fifteen years of his married life in meditating 
that bold enterprise which was to change the face of half the 
world. Every year, he passed a month in a cave of Mount 
Hora, near Mecca. All of a sudden he pretended that the 
angel Gabriel had appeared to him, presented him a book, 
and bade him " Read in the name of the Lord ^o created 
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thee : for thou art the Apostle of God." He then declared 
himself the chosen of Grod to teach men a religion more ^r- 
fect than that of the Jews and Christians : a prophet announced 
by the Scriptures greater than Moses — greater than Christ. 
The first to believe his words were his wife Cadijah, and Seid 
his slave. In a feast in which he had assembled forty of his 
relatives, he ofiered them the goods of this world and the 
next, if they would embrace his doctrines. His cousin AH, 
a youth of fourteen, cried out with enthusiasm, " O Prophet ! 
I will be thy companicHi and vizier. Whoever rises up against 
thee, I will break his teeth and tear out his bowels." The 
others tried to dissuade him from a project which they con- 
demned as folly. Unable to move him, either by threats or 
entreaties, they gave the alarm to the citizens of Mecca*: 
nearly the whole of his own tribe declared against him, and 
after various vicissitudes and dangers, he was at last compelled 
to take refuge among his proselytes in Yatreb, which from; 
that time was called Medina (the city par excellence). This 
was the hegira or year of flight, which forms the basis of 
Mussulman chronology (622). 

110. Victories and conquests of Mahomet. — His death, — 
It was from this, in fact, that Mahomet's triumph dates. The 
inhabitants of Medina declared for him, and as soon as he felt 
himself strong enough, he tools, up arms. Hearing that a 
body of Koreishites was returning from Syria with a rich 
caravan, he went to lie in wait for them near the well of £e« 
der (625). The caravan escaped, but a large body which 
had come out to their aid was defeated with great loss ; and 
this massacre was the beginning of that bloody preaching of 
Islamism which was to fill the world with carnage and ruins. 
Soon afler, the defeat of ten thousand men under the walls 
of Mecca avenged a slight check of his partisans, and he 
obtained by treaty permission to visit the temple of the Caaba, 
that great object of the veaeratioiQ of the Arabs, to whick 
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crowds of pilgrims flocked from all parts to see the famous 
hhck stone, once a gem of paradise, or as some taught, Ad- 
am's guardian angel, atoning in this form for the neglect of 
his charge. 

The taking of Caihac, a powerful city of the Jews (627), 
inspired him with such confidence, that he wrote to the em- 
peror Heraclius, the king of Persia, the king of Abyssinia, 
the governor of Egypt, and all the emirs of the Arabs — 
'' In the name of Him who created the heavens and the earth, 
I command you to believe in Grod, and in Mahomet his pro- 
phet." Little attention was paid to his sumnoons ; but next 
year the army of Heraclius was defeated for the first time 
by the Mussulmen near Muta (630). The Mahometans did 
wonders on that day. The standard-bearer Giafar had his 
right hand cut off. He seized the standard with his left. 
Losing this too, he clasped the standard in his arms, and held 
it' fast till he fell with it, lifeless. Khaled, one of Mahomet's 
lieutenants, decided the victory by his valor. Nine swords 
had broken in his hand during the conflict* Mecca, at the 
news of this triumph, opened her gates. The three hundred 
and sixty idols of the Caaba fell, and the temple of Mecca 
became the first temple of Islamism {islaniy the faith thai 
save*). Arabia received the new law voluntarily or by 
force ; and in the year of Embassies (631) the envoys of He- 
raclius, of the governor of Egypt, and the king of Yemen, 
came to solicit the friendship of the conqueror. 

Shortly afler, Mahomet died of a languishing disease 
(632), poisoned, it was said, by a Jewess, at the taking of 
Mecca. Perceiving his end approach, he caused himself to 
be carried to the mosque of Medina, and said to the people : 
'< If I have struck any one, here is a stick, let him strike me 
again. If I owe any one, here is my purse, let him pay 
himself." A man claimed three drachms, which Mahomet 
paid, thanking him Hxr having accused him in this world 
rather than in the next. 
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§111. 

SKETCH OF THE SELI6IOT7S LEGISLATION OF MAHOBIET AND 

THE KOBAN. 

111. Origin of the Koran, — Mahomet left no digested 
body of doctrine. His father-in-law, Abu Beker, collected 
all the sentences, instructions, visions, and revelations which 
he had scattered during his lifetime, and formed the Koran 
or hook par excellence. In this strange collection great truths 
are' mingled with absurd dreams and deplorable errors. Ma- 
homet had studied Christianity in Syria, and was familiar 
with the doctrines of the Jews. The Koran was announced 
as the complement of the Bible and the Gospel. " Truth," 
said Mahomet, '^ has been brought to man by six prophets : 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus Christ, and Mahomet. 
The last is the greatest of all. He is the spirit of truth an- 
nounced by the Gospel." By accepting many rites and doc* 
trines of the Christians and Jews, he doubtless won many to 
his side who would otherwise have opposed him when their 
opposition was most to be dreaded ; and he never could have 
taken the same stand as an insulated teacher, which he did 
as the successor of a line of prophets. But it must not be 
forgotten that he was bom in a land of idolaters, whom he 
was the first to recall from their idolatry ; that he had been 
brought up in absurd rites, the absurdity of which he had 
the intelligence to perceive and the boldness to declare ; and 
that the natiou which he found grovelling before images of 
their own making, he left sincere and ardent believers in the 
unity of God. 

But he was far from thinking that many of the rites 
which the abstemious Mussulman could practise with but 
little effort under the burning sun of Arabia, would become 
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a grievoua burthen to his descendants in Constantinople and 
Spain. A drop of fresh water or a cup of milk is the sweet- 
est draught that can be offered to the parched lip of the Arab 
in the desert, and Mahomet may well be excused for not 
having foreseen that the day would come when it would be 
hard for a Moslem to turn away from the wine-cup. 

112. Principal dogmas of Islamism, — The religicwi of 
Islam is divided into two parts : Faith and Practice. There 
are six articles of faith : 1st. t^aith in God — single, immu- 
table, omniscient, omnipotent, all-merciful, and eternal. 2d. 
In his angels, ethereal beings created from fire, of various 
degrees in duty and favor, but all raised by their nature 
above the weaknesses and infirmities of humanity. 3d. In 
the Koran, as a book of Divine revelation. 4th. In the pro- 
phets of Grod — six of whom out of two Hundred thousand are 
pre-eminent, as having brought new laws and dispensations 
upon earth. 5th. The resurrection and final judgment. 
Here Christianity and Arabo-Judaism are strangely blend- 
ed : the Moslem believing that the soul is reunited to the 
body to be judged in the grave, immediately afler death, by 
two black angels of fearful aspect, and then awaits, in a state 
of seraphic tranquillity, near the tomb, or of awful anticipa- 
tion in the bowels of the earth, through the interval between 
death and resurrection. 6th. Predestination, or that every 
event, the destiny and dying hour of every individual, were 
irrevocably predetermined* 

Practice : 1st.* Prayer and ablution five times a day. 
2d. Alms to the value of a tenth of a man's revenue. 3d. 
Fasting — thirty days during the month Rhamadan from sun- 
rise to sunset. 4th. One pilgrimage to Mecca during life, 
either in person or by proxy. 

If we compare this system with Christianity, we must 
confess that it every where betrays the marks of human 
weakness, and falls infinitely below the Divine prepepts of 
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Christ* But if we compare it with what Mahomet learnt 
from his fathers and saw daily practised around him, we 
shall he compelled to confess that none hut a genius of the 
highest order could have worked out such a change. There 
can he no reasonable doubt of Mahomet's sincerity, at least 
up to the beginning of his military expeditions, when human 
ambition began first to develope itself in his breast ; nor 
should it be a matter of surprise, that in turning away in 
disgust from the idolatry of his own countrymen, he should 
have hesitated to accept a creed at the hands of such Jews 
or even such Christians as he had known* 



§ IV. 

ALL — THX OMMUDBS. 

113. The first caUpha*- — Conquest of Syria and Egypt.-^ 
AH, the first of the believers, seemed called to succeed Ma* 
hornet ; but the influence of Ayesha, the prophet's ^vorite 
wife, prevailed against him, and obtained the election of her 
father, Abu Beker, as caliph or vicar of the prophet. He 
immediately summoned the faithful to the work of conversion, 
and gave the signal of the holy war* Syria, the nearest 
country, was attacked first. Khaled, the sword of God, in. 
vaded it at the head of five thousand men, inured to every 
form of hardship by the wandering life of the desert, and 
animated by the wildest enthusiasm. The Roman army, 
seventy thousand strong, was conquered at Aisnaddin. Boz- 
ra and Damascus were taken by assault. Part of the inha- 
bitants, who had been spared on the faith of a treaty and allow- 
ed three days to escape in, were overtaken and massacred in 
their flight. The brilliant success of the Mussulmen was 
crowned by the great yictory of Yermouk, under the caliph- 
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ate of Omar (634-644), and in 638 Syria submitted to the 
conquerors. 

Egypt was invaded by Amru, who had shared with Khaled 
the glory and the perils of the Syrian war (636). Memphis 
opens her gates, and after a resistance of fourteen months 
Alexandria is taken, in spite of the ^lergetio resistance of 
her inhabitants and the succor which they received by sea. 
It was then that the great library of Alexandria is said to 
have been destroyed, althoic&gh the story is hard to reconcile 
with the silence of the original historians, or the condition in 
which the library had been \eft by the destruction of the 
temple of Serapion. 

134. Conquest of Persia. — Persia was conquered at the 
same time. The tiara, after long domestic dissensions, had 
just been placed on the head of the young Yesdegird III., 
when the Arabians appeared on the frontier under the orders 
of the brave Saad. The terrible battle of Kadesia (636), 
which lasted three days, threw the Permans beyond the Ti- 
gris, and the belief that the last hour of their empire had 
come spread dismay and discouragement among the soldiers* 
The cities which had so often repulsed the Romfui armies 
opened their gates without resistance. But still the young 
king, though surrounded by cowards and traitors, struggled 
manfuUy for his throne. At the head of his last army he 
fought, near Nehavend, a decisive battle, and lost all in the 
vickfTf oj tictaries (642). Forsaken by every one, he was 
assassinated a few years, after, and the dynasty of the Sassa. 
aides ended with him (652). 

Omar had died in 644, widi the boast that be had contribut- 
ed more than the prophet himself to the prepress of Islanusm, 
kaving destroyed fi»ty thousand temples of the unbelievers. 
The fall of Yesdegird and final subjection of Persia took place 
under his successor, Otkman (644-655). 

U5. Calqiluae of AIL — CivU nor. — AH, the &khfu) 

6* 
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companion of the prophet, was now saised to the caliphate; 
but his elevation was the cause of his death. Ayesha, who 
had opposed him three times successfully, now excited Amni, 
governor of Egypt, and Mohaviah, governor of Syria, against 
him. The civil war lasted five years. To end it, three fa- 
natics resolved to kill the three pretenders, and each chose 
his victim. Ali alone was killed (661), and his descendants 
struggled in vain to defend their inheritance. These political 
divisions gave rise to a religious division still deeper and far 
more lasting. The partisans of Ali, under the name of 
SchiUeSf attached themselves scrupulously to the letter of the 
Koran, and rejected with horror the doctrines of the SunnUes^ 
who admitted tradition as a means of interpreting and com- 
pleting the sacred book. The former are chiefly found 
in Persia, and' an irreconcilable hatred separates the two 
sects, each of which maintains that it is more pleasing to 
Grod to kill one schismatic Mussulman than many Christians. 

116. Accession of the Ommiades, — Conquests in Africa 
and Spain. — Mohaviah caused himself to be proclaimed chi^ 
liph, and became the founder of the d3masty of the Ommiades* 
It was he who first sent his fleets against Constantinople, upon 
the word of the prophet, who had promised a glorious place 
in Paradise to him who should first attack the city of the em- 
perors. But the Imperialists fought with the (rreekfire, which 
water instead of extinguishing, merely decomposed and sup- 
plied wihi fresh strength. *< k was thrown from the summits 
of the walls in waves of fire, or hurled in vessels of red-hot 
iron : it cleaved the sea in fire-ships, which dashed frightfully 
in amidst the hostile fleet, and falling with the swiftness and 
noise of a thunderbolt, spread a horrid light far around.'' 
The Arabs were driven back, and Mohaviah was compelled 
to pay tribute (678). 

In Africa his arms were more successful. Here he was 
oppoaed by Queen Kainah, who summoning all the tribes to 
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the defence of their country, repulsed a first attack, end laid 
the country waste to render a second impracticable. This 
terrible measure, which was executed by the wandering war. 
riors of the desert, produced a revolt among the inhabitants 
of the west, and the Moslems reappearing soon after, were 
welcomed as friends and protectors. Hassan took Carthage 
(698), and after the death of Kaina, killed in battle (708), 
Musa completed the conquest of Africa to the shores of the 
Atlantic. The exile of three hundred thousand Berbers, 
who were transported into Asia, confirmed the subjection of 
the country. Islamism.was imposed upon the vanquished, 
and Christianity disappeared for ages from this portion of the 
world, where it had once seemed to have struck its roots so 
deeply. The conquest of Spain soon followed that of Africa* 

Five thousand Mussulmen crossed the straits of Gibraltar 
under the orders of Tarik, and at the call of Count Julian 
(v. ch. ii.). The battle of Xeres (711), in which Roderio 
fell, overthrew the power of the Christians. Those who es* 
Gaped took refuge in the mountains of Asturia (v. ch. vii.). 

117. Progress in the east, — Extent of the Moslem domm* 
ions. — In the east the conquests did not stop. Armenia was 
conquered in 696 by the caliph Abd-el-Malek. Under the 
caliphate of WaUd, who had sent Musa, the Moslem arma 
appeared on the frontiers of China, and the emperor, alarmed 
at the approach of these men whom no obstacle could stop, 
hastened to promise tribute and send magnificent presents. 
On their return, they conquered the warlike population of 
Turkishtan, and subdued central Asia beyond the Indus and 
the Ganges. Still they met a firm resistance in Asia Minor, 
where the Taurus long marked the limit of their possessions. 
A second attack of Constantinople was equally unfortunate 
with the first : and the Moslem fleet was again destroyed by 
the terrible Greek fire (717). 

Eighty years after Mahomet's death, his empire had ao« 
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quired Bn immense extent. In Europe, it embraced Spain 
and the Balearic Islands : in Africa, all the northern coast 
from the Atlantic to the Red Sea : in Asia, Arabia, Syria, 
Palestine, Persia, Armenia, and the provinces of the Cauca- 
sus, the two Bucharias, with a part of Turkishtan and Hin« 
dostan. Thus in less than a century had arisen a dominion 
vaster than that of the Romans or of Alexander. But the 
seeds of division were already sown, and a great revolution 
was about to prepare the way for a future reaction of religioQ 
and liberty. 

118. Contest between the Abhaasidesi and Ommiadea, — ^The 
descendants of Abbas, an uncle of Mahomet, revolted under 
Merwan IL, and were supported by the partisans of Ali, ir. 
reconcilable enemies of the usurping race. A bloody war 
began between the Abbassides and Qmmiades — the Mack 
hinner and the whUe : it was both a pcditical and a religious 
contest. Merwan was killed (749), eighty members of Ym 
&mily were put to death by order of his rival, Aboul-Abbas^ 
and the caliphate of Pamaacus was the prize of the new dy-, 
nasty. At the same time, an Ommiad who had escaped from 
Ae massacre of his family, Ahderamey fled to Spain, whera 
he defeated the lieutenant of the Abbassides (756)^ and d'ei 
olared himself independent at Cordova (v. $ viii.). 
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119. CaUphaie of the east. — AhManxor. — Al^Makadi.^^ 
Al'RascMd.'^Th& era of the Ommiades had been the period 
of conquests. That of the Abbassides also, though destinedf 
to witness the decline and fall of the caliphate, had its days, 
of power and glory. The bMnd fimatioism of Mahoiinc^iuiism 
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yielded te the influeQee of oivilization, and the Arabian cha- 
racter, after having been first developed with such fearful 
energy, now appeared under an aspect which, though divested 
of its terrors, had lost none of its splendor. 

After the death of Aboul- Abbas the Bloody, Abou-Giafar* 
al'Manxor (the victorious), founder of Bagdad (762), carried 
his arms to the north of the Caspian, and gave a generous 
protection to literature and the arts (754*"775). The reign 
of Mohammed ql'Mohadi (the reformer of justice) prepared 
the way for that of his son Haroun aURaschid, whose mWU 
tary career began during the lifetime of his father by a briU 
liant expedition against the empress IrenCj who was compelled 
to promise tribute (782). Under this great prince (786-809), 
the caliphate attained its highest degree of splendor. The 
emperor Nicephoras haviiig dared to send the caliph a bundle 
of swords, instead of the tribute promised by Irene, Haroun 
cut with a blow of his scimetar the badly tempered steel of 
^e Greek arms, and sent word to the emperor that *< he would 
$eey not hear hi9 answer.** Soon after, the terrified Greeke 
saw the Arabs advance in Asia Minor, and Nicephoras, de- 
feated in several battles, was compelled to accept a humiliating 
treaty, and have engraved upon hia tribute money the image 
of his victorious enemy (805)* 

120;. Deveiqpmeni of lUerature, the eeknce^ and the avt»* 
--r-TbiO arts of peace, too, flourished under the patronage of 
the caliph* The Arabs, weary of making ruins, set them- 
selves to rebuild them : the fields, so long desolate, were 
eovered with delightful country-seats : smiling gardens, built 
«pon the sides of mountains and supported by enormous walls, 
lecalled the hanging gardens of Babylon. The palace of the 
caliph seemed the type of those enchanted dwellings of which 
we read in the Arabian tales. A few years later, the Greek 
aipbassadors admired in this splendid dwelling thirty -eight 
thomifmd Q^rpetis, a great number of which were oi silk, em- 
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broidered with gold, and among other refinements of a won- 
derful luxury, a tree of gold and silver, with eighteen large 
branches covered with birds of all kinds, made like the 
leaves themselves of the most precious materials. This tree 
waved as if in the wind^ and with every undulation you heard 
the songs of the different birds. 

Enthusiastic admirers of every kind of glory, the inhab. 
itants of the east aspired to literary success as well as success 
in arms. Their ingenious and fertile imaginations produced 
those graceful fictions, those fantastic inventions, those pas- 
sionate narratives, of which the Arabian Nights are the spe- 
cimen best known. But they took pleasure also in abstract 
meditation, became philosophers, and studied Aristotle. The 
categories, the divisions and formulas of the Stagirite became 
popular in the east, and even Islamism itself did not wholly 
escape the infiuence of peripatetic ideas, any more than 
Christianity did those of Plato. 

The exact sciences were further advanced at the court 
of Al-Raschid than in Europe, and the Arabs became, on 
more than one, occasion, the mcusters 'of the Europeans. They 
taught them the numerals which we still use, and which were 
so great an improvement upon the Roman. To them afso 
belongs, if not the invention,' the application, at least, of al- 
gebra, that admirable instrument of mathemathical discovery. 
Chemistry and medicine were in great honor at Bagdad, and 
Avkenna and Averroes won an immense reputation, aided, 
perhaps, not a little by the use of means which experience 
has long since disclaimed. The first clock that was seen in 
Europe was sent by Haroun to Charlemagne, and the post 
was established in the provinces of the caliph seven hundred 
years before it was introduced into France. 

ALMamoun, the worthy successor of Al-Raschid (818- 
833), employed learned men to collect the most useful works 
and translate them into Arabic> in spite of the opposition of 
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the Mahometan theologianis, who condemned these reprdduc- 
tions of Greek literature and philosophy as blasphemy. All 
that they could obtain was, that after the translation was 
completed the originals should be destroyed. 



§ VI. 

INDEPENDENT DYNASTIES. — SEUTTK TURKS. 

121. Dismemberment of the Moslem empire, — Independent 
dynasties, — ^But though this splendor concealed for^ while, 
it could not destroy the seeds of decay which had been thick- 
ly sown in the Arabian dominion. The enthusiasm which 
had been so powerful an instrument of conquest, became a 
source of disorder when the victory was won. Fanaticism 
and ambition were soon to destroy the vast empire which 
they had built up. Even during the reign of Al-Raschid, 
Ibrahim ben-Ag/ab had refused to pay tribute, and founded in 
northern Africa the independent dynasty of the Aglahites 
(800), which ruled on the Mediterranean for two centuries, 
and conquered Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily (v. § ix.). An- 
other of his lieutenants, Edris, threw off the dominion of the 
caliphs, and built on the west coast of Africa the city of Fez, 
which became the capital of the Edrissites (789). The dy- 
nasties of the Taheriles (818-872), of the Soffarides (872- 
912), of the Samanides (879-999), succeeded one another in 
Khorassan. While the Tartar tribes, newly converted to 
Islamism, dismembered the caliphate in the east, and founded 
the dynasty of the Hamadarddes in Mesopotamia (892) and 
of the Bmds in Persia (933), the sect of the Karmathians 
devastated the remaining provinces of the caliphate with fire 
and sword. These fanatics, who at the word of their chief, 
did not hesitate to plunge a dagger in their breasts or throw 
themselves from a precipice, easily dispersed the effeminate 



troopoi of the sovereigna of Bagdad, and carried their ravages 
to the coasts of Africa. 

And finally the FaUmites, roused by a sectary who an- 
nounced himself as a descendant of Fatima, the daughter 
of the prophet, and himself the last of the prophets, became 
powerful in Africa, and subjected to their yoke the descend- 
ants of Edris and of Aglab (909). Moez-BiUah (953-975), 
the fourth Fatimite, founded the city of Cairo, which became 
the seat of the new caliphate. *^ What are your titles to this 
rank ?" inquired some injudicious doubters. " These," re- 
plied the Fatimite chief, displaying his treasure and his 
sword, " these are my genealogy and my family." Africa 
was to remain subject to his successors till towards the end 
of the twelfth century (r. ch. xii.). 

122. Decay of the caltphaie* — The EmiraUOmrah. — ^The 
caliphs of Bagdad had sought to escape this general dismem* 
berment by calling terrible auxiliaries to their defence. The 
Turkish troops, brave as the Arabs of Mahomet, had been 
received in the caliph's guard in 841 ; but these fierce and 
independent men soon shook the empire which they had been 
called to sustain, and bloodied the thr(»e with their frequent 
revoha. Five caliphs perished by assassination in the course 
of tw^ty-five years (846-870), and at the end of the ninth 
century an insurrection of the Arabs of the desert gave the 
last blow to the dynasty of the Abbassides. AUBhadi (984- 
MO), mnable to defend his inhentance against these constant- 
ly renewed usurpations and insurrections, placed his throne 
under the. protection of a more energetic authority, and c(»i- 
lerred upon a Turk of the family of the Buids the dignity 
ef Bmir al'Omrah^ or prince cf the prmees of the empire cf 
ike caliph (935). This office had the same e&ed as the map' 
ordom of the palace among the Franks. The emir stripped 
the caliph of his political infioence, and left him nothing but 
aa em^ty religious supremaey. 
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Still their power did not long survive that of the caliphs. 
The Fatimites advanced from conquest to conquest, through 
Palestine and Syria, up to the gates of Bagdad, and forced thd 
emir to pay tribute (985). A few years afterwards, Persia, 
which had long been subject to the Buids, was taken from them 
by Mahmoud the Gaznevide (997), who was the first to take the 
title of sultan, making extensive conquests in Persia and In- 
dia : but his dynasty was soon to give way before a new 
power. 

123, The Seljuk Turkf in Asia Minor.— The powerful 
tribe of Seljuk Turks descended from the shores of the Cas* 
pian and the Oxus under the guidance of the valiant Toghrul^ 
hegy whom they had proclaimed king (1038). Togrul drove the 
Gaznevides towards the Indus, stripped the Buids of the office 
of emir al-omrah, and seated himself on the throne at the 
side of the caliph, who placed upon his head two turbans as 
symbols of the crowns of Persia and Arabia, and girded him 
with two swords, as lord of the east and the west. Toghrul's 
son Alf'Arslan (1063) entered Asia Minor, which the emperor 
Diogenes defended vigorously* But the Barbarian profiting by 
the defection of a body of merc^iaries, defeated him, and in the 
exultation of victory compelled the unfortunate sovereign to 
kiss the ground before his conqueror (1071). Under Makk- 
Shah (107i^-109d), the empire of the Seljuks extended from 
the extreme confines of Yemen to the Caspian sea, and from the 
frontiers of China to the shores of the Hellespont. Egypt 
alone remained subject to the Fatimites. The Greeks re- 
tained possession of a few cities in Asia Minor. But the 
<}ivision of the vast inheritance of Malek-Shah into £>ur suU 
tviates, prepared the way for the success of the first crusadei. 
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PAET SEOONB. 
THB MtrSSULMEN IN ETTROPR. 

§ VII. 
INVASION OF SPAIN BY THE ARABS. 

124. Cwiquest of Spain hy Tank and Musa. — The mo- 
narchy of the Goths fell at the battle of Xeres, and Christian 
Spain seemed annihilated. The victorious Saracens pene- 
trated, under the guidance of Tarik, to the heart of the Pe- 
ninsula, ravaged Andalusia, and took Toledo, while a small 
band of warriors who had escaped from the disastrous field 
of Xeres lock refuge in the mountains of Asturia, under the 
conduct of Pelagio, a descendant, it was said, of the Gothic 
king Recaredes. These heroes, faithful to their God and to 
their country, preserved in exile the sacred deposit of religion 
and independence. Pelagio, proclaimed Ung in 718, and 
victorious over the Mussulmen the very next year, establish- 
ed his authority over the important cities of Astorga and 
Leon. His successors were soon to pass the narrow limits 
of this little kingdom, and restore Christianity and freedom 
to the conquered people. 

Over all the rest of Spain the Arab dominion spread ra- 
pidly. The emir Musa, jealous of his lieutenant's glory, 
crossed the strait at the head of eighteen thousand men, and 
all the provinces yielded at his approach. Medina, Seville, 
Beja, were taken in turn ; and the Goth Theodemir succeed- 
ed in preserving the province of Murcia in eastern Betica 
only by promising tribute. However, Merida, formerly one 
of the most celebrated of the Roman colonics, and then the 
capital of Lusitania, resisted courageously, in the hope that 
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the fatigues of war and old age would soon deliver her from 
her enemy. Musa triumphed hy a stratagem : he stained 
his heard and hair, and gave audience to the Christian envoys 
in a half-lighted tent. The deputies, terrified at thiis meta- 
morphose, told their fellow.citizens that their hopes were 
vain, and the city opened its gates. 

125. Trottbles. — Spain becomes independent of the caUphe 
of the east. — Meanwhile Musa, who had taken away the 
command from his lieutenant Tarick and had him heaten ig- 
nominiously, was recalled by the caliph. He returned to the 
east loaded with the wealth which the Groth had been three 
centuries in collecting, and leaving the government of his 
new conquest to his son, the young Abdelasis, Abdelasis 
had distinguished himself during the invasion by brilliant 
exploits j but his marriage with the beautiful Egilona, widow 
of Roderic, excited the suspicion of the caliph, who had him 
assassinated in the mosque of Cordova. Musa, the Conqueror 
of Spain, whom the tyrant had stripped of his treasures and 
Danished to Mecca, died of grief on hearing the tragic fate 
of his son. But it was in vain that the caliphs made the 
tDoUs or governors of Spain dependent on the viceroys of Af- 
rica ; the suspicions and cruel policy of the masters of the 
east could not long preserve this distant province. 

The progress of the Mussulman power, inierrupted by 
Musa '3 recall, soon resumed its course, and already threat- 
ened all Christendom, when it was suddenly checked by the 
famous victory of Charles Martel at Poictiers (732) (v. § iz. 
of this ch.). This disaster was soon followed by a great 
revolution. 

A bloody contest gave the sceptre of the east to a new 
dynasty (v. § v.), and a single descendant of the Ommiad 
caliphs, Ahderame (Abd al-Rahman, servant of the compas' 
sionate), escaped the assassin's dagger (750). While a price 
was set upon his head by the wall of Africa, three sheiks 
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of Cordova came to offer him Spain, where his family had 
still many partisans. He crossed the strait with a tliousand 
horsemen, defeated Youssef, the Abbasside governor (756), 
and being proclaimed emir aLmoumenin, established at Cordo- 
va the seat of a second Mussulman empire. Still he did not 
dare to assume the sacred title of caliph, which his descend- 
ants did not take till a hundred and fifty years afterwards. 



§ VIII. 

CALIPHATE OF COBDOVA. ^SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STATE OF 

THE ARABS IN SPAIN. 

126. Flourishing state of Spain under the dominion of the 
Arabs. — Abderame and his successors made incredible efforts 
to confirm their power and reconstruct the Spanish nation, by 
binding the old inhabitants to the new, less by the force of 
arms than by the splendor with which they surrounded their 
throne. The evils of the invasion were repaired by a mild 
and humane government. The conquered people preserved 
their laws ; were judged by their own tribunals, except when 
they had offended a Mussulman : the conquerors were not 
free from taxatioa thoqgh it fell heaviest upon the conquered; 
but the latter were allowed the free exercise of their religion, 
provided they refrained from any public attack upon Mahomet- 
anism. Their principal churches had been converted into 
mosques, but many remained in the hands of the Christians, 
who were allowed even the use of bells, which had been every 
where forbidden in Africa and in Asia. Property was res- 
pected, and the Arabs took only the domains of the state* or 
those tracts which the war had depopulated. Agriculture, 
under the protection of the new sovereigns, flourished once 
moie throughout the peninsula. Several useful plants were 
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brought from the east, and taking root in a kindred soil, ocm« 
tributed to the wealth of the fields. The palm of the desert 
rose by the side of the products of the west. Spain became 
the most populous and industrious of European countries. 

This brilliant civilization, which rendered the reigns of 
Haroun and Al-Mamoun so illustrious in Asia, cast a splen* 
dor equally brilliant upon Mussulman Europe. The emirs 
of Cordova were the worthy rivals of the masters of Bagdad. 
The arts, encouraged by the prodigal liberality, and even by 
the example of the sovereign, displayed all their magnifi* 
cence: Abderame worked with his own hands on a magnificent 
mosque, which was supported on more than a thousand 
columns* The capital of the new empire became the sasio* 
tuary of literature and science. Seventy libraries and sev* 
enteen schools opened abundant sources of instruction* An 
academy of forty members discussed the great questions of 
philosophy and literature. Six great cities vied with the 
splendor of the capital : four hundred cities of inferior rank 
were enriched by commerce : upon the banks of the Guadal^ 
quiver alone there were twelve hundred villages surrounded 
by fertile fields.. 

127. Beginning of the contesi between the Arabs and 
Christians.'-^till this prosperity, which the imagination of 
poets has painted in such brilliant colors, could neither give 
life nor duration to the Mussulman dominion. The Moors 
were still strangers upon the soil of Spain. A few of the old 
inhabitants uniting their families with those of the Arabs, 
accepted the names of Moxarabs, or Arabs by adoption. But 
Christianity and Islamism were irreconcilable enemies, and 
the brilliant empire of the Mahometans was one day to yield 
to the poor and despised Christiuis. 

Spain was thenceforth the theatre of that long and mag- 
nificent struggle in which, in despite of many reverses, the 
obstlnjate energy of the Christians gradually prevailed. Ab- 
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derame, the independent emir of Cordova, reigned thirty 
years with glory ; but already the second successor of Pela- 
gio, Alfonso L the Catholic (739-757), had conquered Galli- 
cia, and Froila had made himself master of Oviedo (75^ 
768). Soon after, an expedition of Charlemagne, called in 
by the rebel governors, shook the Moorish empire in the 
north of the peninsula (778) ; and the powerful king of the 
Franks put garrisons in the cities near the Pyrenees. Du- 
ring the troubles which followed the death of the emir Hes. 
cham, Alfonso the Chaste, king of Asturia (797-835), 
advanced victoriously to the gates of Lisbon, and the feeble 
Al-Hakem, enraged at a success which broke in upon his 
indolent life, avenged himself by slaughtering his own sub- 
jects. Under Abderame 11. (822-852), several places in 
Aragon proclaimed their independence : the Navarrese, free 
under Count Aznar (631), crossed the Ebro in arms (841), 
and soon took for king the brave Garcias Ximenes (860). 

The divisions of the two infidel races, the Arabians pro- 
per and the Berbers of Africa, who had united during the 
first days of the conquest, favored the efibrts of the Chris- 
tians. Randre L (835-850), called to the throne by Alfonso 
I., won great renown by a brilliant victory over the Arabs 
near Logrono. The intrepid Ordogno (850-866), conqueror 
of the emir Mahomet I. (853), had penetrated as far as Sal- 
amanca, when a leader of brigands roused all the north of 
Spain and joined the Christians. Alfonso the Great, the 
worthy son of Ordogno, advanced triumphantly to the Tagus, 
repeopled several Mussulman cities with Christians, and 
crowned his triumphs by the great victory of Zamora (901). 
But the reign of the great Abderame IIL, who first took the 
title of Caliph of the West, suddenly checked the progress 
of the Christians (912). 

128. Glorious reign of the caliph Abderame III, — This 
was the most brilliant period of the Mussulman dominion. 
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The revolted provinces were brought back to the yoke ; the 
Christians, among whom divisions had crept in, afler the 
death of Alfonso the Great (910) defended themselves with 
difficulty among their mountains ; and the terrible battle of 
SimancoSy which cost the caliph fifty thousand men, was but 
a momentary check to the progress of the Mussulmen (937). 
The Moorish empire was reconstructed : Abderame, conqueror 
of the Fatimites, was proclaimed caliph in Africa : his nu- 
merous fleets gave him the command of the Mediterranean, 
and ihe emperor of Constantinople sent to solicit his assist* 
ance against the caliphs of Bagdad. King Ramire IL^ who 
ventured a new effort, lost two armies in a fatal expedition, 
and died of grief (950). The Christians, driven back in 
Gallicia, were compelled to lay down their arms. 

In the midst of these wars Abderame protected literature 
and the arts, and displayed all his grandeur and magnificence 
in the palace of Cordova, brilliant with marble and gold. 
And yet this great caliph, after fifty years of prosperity and 
glory, declared on his death-bed (961) that he had had scarce 
fourteen happy days in his life. 

129. Exploits of the vizier Al-Manxor. — After this brilliant 
reign, degenerate caliphs buried in the magnificent palace 
of Abderame their indolent and voluptuous lives, and permit- 
ted the powerful empire which he had built up to fall to ruins* 
Hescham IL, to reanimate the religious enthusiasm of the 
Arabs, by restoring the primitive rites of their worship in all 
their vigor, could think of no better means than tearing up 
the vineyards and proscribing the use of wine. The vizier 
Mohammed-aUManxor (the victorious) resisted the decay with 
greater energy : he appealed to the brilliant memorials of the 
conquest, and cast, at least, the splendor of his own exploits 
over the last days of the caliphate. The Christians, driven back 
once more to their mountains, saw the Mussulman hero take 
Barcelona and Zamqra, carry the strong city of Loon by 
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assault, plunder the revered church of St. James of Compos- 
tella, the patron of Christian Spain, and having conquered 
the Edressites, whose revolt he had crossed the straits to 
chastise, return to the other extremity of Spain, and pursue 
the Navarrese to the foot of the Pyrenees. Fifty years of 
triumphs had persuaded Al-Manzor that he was invincible : 
but the kings of Leon and Navarre, Bermudas IL and Gar- 
das IILy and Garcias FemandeSf count of Castile, uniting 
for the defence of the Christian name after their long and 
ftital rivalries, met him at CakUagnaxar, not far from Medina* 
Cell (998)« It was Al-Manzor's fifty-sev^th battle. For 
a whole day he ccMitended manfully for the viotory: but 
the Christians won it, and the emir died of despair. 

130. Decline and faU of the caliphaie. — Immediately 
after, the Mussulmen, exhausted by their own success, fell 
mto a new lethargy, and the caliphate became a prey to 
general dissoluticm. The African tribes, called in to repeo- 
ple the fields which all these wars had made desert, asserted 
their independence : the Walis, sovereigns in their provinceSi 
refused to recognize the authority of the impotent caliph, and 
changed their governments into kingdoms. Nineteen states 
were formed out of the wrecks of the Mussulman empire^ 
while twenty obscure pretenders followed in rapid succession 
upon the throne of Cordova* The dynasty of the Ommiades 
became extinct with Heacham III. (1031), and Cordova her« 
self becaime the simple ^pital of a provinoe. 



§ IX. 

SXCtrsSIONS OF TBB SABACBNS IS FJUNCK AKD ItALT. 

131. Invasums qf the Saracens in France checked hp 
Charles MarteL—Oi all the cotmtrie^ of Europe, Spain abne 
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^ had been doomed to bear for centuries the yoke of the Moe* 
lems : but still the whole of southern Europe had to contend 
hr a long period against their inroads and invasions. Even 
before the conquest of Spain had been completed^ Musa (713), 
conqueror of Catalonia, had crossed the Pyrenees and ravag- 
ed Septimania, that ancient appendage of the kingdom of the 
Visigoths. Soon afler, the emir Zama established a Mussul- 
man colony at Narbonne, and then advanced towards the 
banks of the Garonne, where he was met and defeated by 
Eudes, duke of Aquitania, near Toulouse (721). Ambizft 
took Nismes, and sacked Carcassone; and then, says an 
Arabian writer, " the wind of Islamism began to blow from 
all sides against the Christians." Whole provinces were 
giren up to their devastations^ What escaped the sw<mi fell 
a prey to the flames. The conquerors preserved only what 
they could carry with them. They had burnt the convents 
on the banks of the Rhone, the churches of Lyons, of Beaune, 
and Autun, when a still more terrible attack came to terrify 
Gaul and all Europe with her. Under the orders of the emir 
Abderame, an invading army crossed the Pyrenees, inun- 
dated all the provinces, crushed the troops of the duke of 
Aquitania, the indefatigable defender of southern Gaul, and 
advanced towards the Loire. But this great ef£>rt of the 
Mussulman iirvasion was broken by Charles Martel in the 
plains of PoicUers (732) ; and though there is doubtless much 
of the usual exaggeration in the accounts which have come 
down to us of this field, which the Arabs are said to have 
named the pavement of mariyrs, yet it must ever be looked to 
with gratitude as the spot in which the long contest between 
the crescent and the cross fox the sovereignty of Europe wan 
Irrevocably decided. 

132. E$iabluhmeni of ike Saracens in southern France.^-^ 
Christendom was saved : but Europe had still to defend ita 
ooastt. For a moment Marseilles was in the hands of the 
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Mussulmen (739). Under Al-Hakem began the great man* 
time expeditions, that resource of a restless spirit when inva- 
sions by land become too difficult or too hazardous. Fifteen 
thousand pirates issued from the ports of Spain, and estab- 
lished their seat in the island of Crete, from whence they 
carried terror through every sea (817). Though driven 
from Narbonne and forced to cross the Pyrenees by Pepin the 
Short, and defeated in Spain by Charlemi^e, the Arabs re- 
appeared again in France. Towards 889, twenty pirates 
landed in the gulf of St. Tropes in Provence, massacred the 
inhabitants of the neighboring village, and established them- 
selves upon a rock which commanded the entrance of th<! 
gulf. This was the origin of the redoubtable port of Fraxi- 
neto, which was enlarged and fortified till it became a kind 
of military republic; from which the Saracens extended 
their excursions throughout Provence and Dauphiny. At 
last the Hungarians appeared (924), and the Saracens, who 
had possession of all the passes of the Alps, united with 
them to ravage Helvetia and Valais, of which they remained 
masters for nearly twenty years. Then they fell upon 
northern Italy, burnt Acqui, and ravaged the surrounding 
country. Finally j after the death of Abderame HI., Dau- 
phiny was retaken, and Fraxineto, in which the eighty years' 
plunder of the neighboring provinces had been heaped up, fell 
into the hands of the count of Provence (975) : and thus fell 
the Mussulman power in the south of France. 

133. Invasion of Italy, -^Conquest of Sardinia, Corsica, 
and Sicily. "^At the same time, southern Italy was struggling 
against the still more redoubtable attacks of the Saracens of 
Africa. In 827 the Aglabites made a descent on Siciljr, 
got possession of Agrigentum, of Enna (858), of Syracuse, 
which they destroyed (878), and founded a principality with 
Palermo for its capital. Called in as auxiliaries by the par- 
ties which divided the peninsula, sometimes by the Greeks 
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. and sometimes by the Beneventans, they took post on Mount 
Gargano and upon the banlcs of the Garigliano, in order to 
command southern Italy (towards 860). With Sardinia and 
Corsica, they obtained command of the commerce of the west- 
ern Mediterranean. From Tarentum and Bari they sent a 
fleet up the Tiber and burnt the^suburbs of Rome. The city 
itself owed its safety to thef energy of Pope Leo IV., who 
collected ships and repulsed the invaders. He then walled 
in the quarter of the Vatican, which took the name of the 
Leonine city (852). Less fortunate, John VIII. (872-882) 
was compelled to promise tribute in order to escape from 
their attacks, and the Italian provinces were ravaged again. 
It was only towards 915, that Pope John X., arming against 
them the Italian troops and the fleet of the Greek emperor, 
succeeded in driving them from their dangerous post of Ga- 
rigliano. The loss of their possessions in Italy dates from 
that time : but the Zeirites still retained possession of Sardi. 
nia, and the Fatimites, conquerors of the Aglab dynasty, of 
Palermo, till the Normans came to snatch the whole of Sicily 
from the hands of the infidels (1006). 
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CABOLIKGIAICr EMPIBE 



SmOfABY. 

f I. Residte of the accession of Pepin the Short.-— Iherease of the 
iBflaenee «f the clergy. — DeTelopment of the royal power.^ — ^Field of 
May. — Sbcpedittons of Peptn the Short against the Saracens, the Aqni- 
taniana, the Saxons, and the liombards. 

Reign of Charlemagne. — Conquest of Aquitania and Lombardy: 
wars of Saxony : contests with the Saracens : war of Bavaria : expedi- 
tion against the Avars : Charlemagne emperor of the West : his insti- 
tutions. 

§ II. Beginning of the temporal power of the popes. — Rome renounces 
the supremacy of the JEIastem Empire and is governed by the popes. — 
Quarrels of the )}ope and the Lombards : he solicits the aid of France. 
•^Pepin liberates Stephen II. — Donation of the Pentapolis and duchy 
of Rome made by Pepin and confirmed by Charlemagne. 

§1. 

HISTORY OF THS REIGNS OF PEPIN AND CHARLEMAGNE. — ^EX- 
TENT OF THE EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE. — CIVIL, POLITICAL, 
ECCLESLA.STICAL, AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS OF CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 

184. EesuU of the accession of Pepin the Short, — ^The 
accession of Pepm the Short to the throne of France (752) 
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was £)llowed by giieat results. It had ooosummated the 
victoiy of the Austrasian or Germanic race over that of the 
JNTeustrians or old Franks. It contributed greatly, also, 
towards augmenting the power of the clergy, whidi had 
been weakened by the policy of Charles Martel. Pepin, 
raised to the throne under the aegis of the church, called in 
prelates to his coronation, and admitted them to the national 
assemblies of the Field of May^ which in the beginning had 
be^i altogether composed of warriors. The Latin language 
too was introduced there, and being the language of the cler- 
gy, was one of the causes of their increasing influence. 
The n>yal authority, free as yet from the attacks of the feu- 
dal nobility, increased rapidly under the founders of the new 
dynasty, and recovered for a while from the debasement into 
which it had fallen under the first race. Military glory was 
its chief support, and the first Cardingians were constantly 
engaged in military excursions. 

185. MiUtary expedUitms ^f Pepin the Skfni.-^The reign 
of Pepin served as a prelude to that of Charlemagne. He 
prepared, by brilliant expediticms, the conquests which his 
son terminated so gloriously. 

Tlie hordes of the north, frightened rather than subdued 
by Charles Martel, took up their arms again at the accession 
«f the new king, and drove the Pranks beyond the Rhine, 
after having massacred the missionaries who had been sent 
to convert and civilize them (753). Pepin penetrates victo- 
ricHisly among the Prisons and Saxmis, compels them to make 
peace, and makes them promise, as one of its conditions, that 
they will grant the Catholic priests full liberty to preach the 
gospel among them. On his return from these first cam- 
paigns, he receives the holy oil from the hands of Stephen 
II. (762), and declares himself protector of tlie sovereign 
pontiff against the ambition of the Lombards* He crossed 
the Alps twice to punish Asb^hus, whom ha had vainly 
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warned to break off hostilities against Rome, took from him 
the Campagna, Emilia, and the Pentapolis, and made a dona- 
tion of them to the pope (754-756). This title of protector of 
the Holy See was soon after to win for Charlemagne a new 
crown. 

At the same time, continuing the work begun by Charles 
Martel, Pepin gave the last blow to the Saracen dominion 
in the south of Gaul. Profiting by the contest between the 
Ommiades and the Abbassides, he made himself master of 
Septimania and its capital, Narbonne, which had resisted 
seven years (752-759). Aquitania was still to be conquered. 
Duke Waifer had given an asylum to Grifbn, a disinherit- 
ed son of Charles Martel, and the province, still Roman by its 
institutions, its manners, and its language, repelled the Ger- 
man dominion with contempt. Pepin began a war of extir. 
mination against Waifer, which filled, during nine years, the 
most beautiful provinces of the south of France with ruin 
and blood. The death of the duke by assassination, which 
was soon followed by that of the Frank king, suspended the 
hostilities, which were to begin anew under his successors 
(760-768). 

136. Charles and Carlaman. — Conquest of Aquitania, — 
Pepin divided his states between his two sons, Charles and 
Carloman, giving Austrasia and Neustria to the first: .to the 
second, Bavaria and the southern provinces of Gaul. A re- 
volt of the Aquitanians drew upon them the arms of Charles, 
who subdued them in a single campaign (769). Soon afler, 
taking advantage of his brother's death, he had himself pro- 
claimed sole king of the Frank monarchy, without heeding 
the claims of his two nephews (771). 

137. Wars against the Saxons, — The following year saw 
the beginning of that terrible war against the Saxons, which, 
though often suspended, filled the greater part of the reign 
of Charlemagne. The Franks, irritated by the massacre of 
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the Qinstians, in a city of Frisia, invaded -the country of the 
Saxons, seized upon the fortress of Ehresburg, destroyed the 
ancient and venerated statue of Arminius (hermansaule), and 
imposed upon their enemies a truce, which was soon broken 
by the Saxons, while Charlemagne was engaged in his two 
successful expeditions against the Lombards (775-776). 
Ciiarles returning, pursued the Saxons into the depths of their 
forests, and compelled them to come in crowds to Paderbom 
and ask for baptism (777). 

But a powerful chief, the hraYe Wittkind, who had re- 
fused to make his submission and taken refuge in Scandina- 
via, profiting by the wars which called Charles into Spain, 
roused his countrymen to another efibrt. Charles returned, 
defeated them again, and calling in religion to the support 
of his amis, founded numerous abbeys and bishoprics among 
them. Witikind sought him out new enemies among the 
Sclavonians, and exasperated by the massacre of four thou- 
sand five hundred of his countrymen, kept up the contest 
several years longer with the energy of despair. Convinced 
at last of the uselessness of further resistance, the Saxon 
hero received baptism and submitted to the conqueror in the 
assembly of Auigny (785). Occasional revolts still called 
in from time to time the arms of Charlemagne : but the sub- 
mission of the last Saxon chiefs at the diet of Salza (803), 
and the establishment of ten thousand Saxon families in Bel- 
gium and Holland, put an end to this long and sanguinary 
contest (804). 

138. Wars against theLomhardSy Saracens, SfC, — Charle- 
magne emperor. — Great events had been accomplished else- 
where during this l<mg and memorable war. Desiderius, 
king of the Lombards, had drawn upon himself the arms of 
the Frank king, by protecting his nephews and making war 
upon the pope. Charlemagne forced the passages of the 
^Ips, renewed at Rome the donation which his father had 
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made to the Holy See, took Desiderius prisoner, shut him 
up in a ccmvent, and had himself crowned king of Lombar. 
dy (774). Soon after, entering Spain at the invitation of a 
Mussulman governor, he subdued the Spanish marches 
beyond the Pyrenees, and preserved his conquest in spite 
of the defeat and death of his nephew, the famous pala- 
din Orlando, in the pass of Roncesvcdles (778). His victo- 
rious arms were dreaded by the whole of £ur(^* Having 
conquered the powerful duke Tassillon of Bavaria, he stripped 
him of his states (788), and sent his son Pepin beyond the 
Danube and the Theiss, to take from the Avars the plunder 
which they had heaped up in their camp. From the banks 
of the Elbe to the Oder, from the shores of the Black Sea to 
the Adriatic, all submitted to his power ; and then the con- 
queror of so many nSations, receiving at Rome from the hands 
of Leo III. the imperial crown, renewed that empire of the 
West, which but a little more than three centuries before, had 
fallen under the shock of the Barbarians. 

139. InstUutions of Charlemagne, — His death, — ^But a 
purer glory than that of arms belongs to this great man* He 
knew how to organize a coarse and undisciplined society by 
wise institutions, attacking barbarism by a skilful l^islation, 
by a regular government, and by the development of civili- 
zation and knowledge. In his celebrated Capitularia, he 
regulates every part of the civil and religious administra* 
tion ; gives a firm and constant support to religious discipline, 
which had fallen into great disorder ; establishes permanent 
magistracies for the first hearing of causes, and superior 
courts, composed of bishops or noblemen, to decide them, 
with a right of appeal to the king's council or the general 
assembly of the nation. These assemblies met twice a year, 
and discussed all the laws, without fettering the royal autho- 
rity, which was supported by a strong civil and military 
organization^ and surrounded by the splendor of a pompous 
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ceremonial borrowed from the traditbns of the empire of tlie 
West. The officers of the palace^ who had amiihilated the 
power of the kings of the first race> became docile tnstni- 
meata in his hands. The empeior aees and directs every 
thing himself. He inspects his states in all their extent bj 
temporary envoys (missi dommici), while local and perma- 
nent agents exercise the different functions of government in 
Ms name. At the same time he reanimates study by his own 
example, and calls forth some rays of knowledge in this 
dark age. Alcuin, his friend, preceptor, and minister, founds 
the Palatine school in the imperial palace, and establishes 
r^ular instruction in the monasteries, and in every city 
which was the residence of a bishop. Sublime efibrts of a 
great genius, as eager for the conquests of the mind as for 
the conquests of arms, and which have^ won fi>r his name the 
respect and the admiration of posterity. 

But the day of revival had not yet come, and when Char« 
lemagne died (614) at the height of his glory and his power, 
iie carried with him the destinies of his brilliant empire, and 
in a few years every trace of his admirable institutions had 
disappeared. 



§ n. 

Ar.T.TAwirg OF THS P0?B8 AITS OABOLmOUNS^— **mCKSAaJS OF 

TKE SXATBS OF THE CHtFSCH. 

* 

140. Rome ihrmoa off the guprtmacy of ihe Eaaieim Em- 
fire. — With the aid of the first Carolingians began the de- 
velopment of the temporal power of the popes. 

While the dominion of the Lcnnbards extended over the 
greater pant of Italy, Rome, with the Pentapolis and the Ex- 
arohate^ had contintted to acknowledge the auCherily oi *dM 
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Empire of the East. The authority of the bishops of Rome, 
though great, was purely moral, and in exerting themselves 
against the Lombards in defence of the rights of the" empe- 
rors, they were at the same time protecting Catholicism 
against the hated doctrines of Arius. 

Such was the state of things in 726, when Leo the Isau- 
rian issued his edict against the worship of images. The 
indignation of the Romans was universal. They broke the 
statues of the emperor, who had broken those of Christ and 
the saints, and Gregory IL, who fiHed the pontifical chair, 
addressed the emperor in language which sounds much more 
like a threat than a renoonstrance. " Renounce," said he, 
'< your audacious and fatal enterprise. Reflect, tremble, and 
repent. The converted Barbarians bum to avenge the per- 
secuted church. If you persist in your designs, it is not 
upon us that the blood will fall." The emperor is said to 
have replied by attempting to have the pope assassinated. 
Then the Romans rose against him, and with the aid of the 
Venetians and the Lombards, drove away the Byzantine offi- 
cers. The authority of the imperial prefect seemed to de- 
volve upon the pope as his natural heir, and Rome established 
a republic, with her bishop at its head. The territories of 
the new state extended from Yiterbo to Terracina, and from 
(fami to tlie mouth of the Tiber. Still the tie which had so 
long bound her to the East was not wholly broken. The 
new pope, Gregory III, (731), continued, as his predecessor 
had done before him, to respect the nominal sovereignty of 
the emperor, by using his name in public documents : but at 
the same time he hurled a decree of excommunication against 
all heretics, and in his view Leo was certainly of the num- 
ber. All possibility of reconciliation was cut off by an at- 
tack of the Byzantine fleet, which exasperated the Romans 
to the utmost. A few yecurs afterwards, a new pope (741), 
Zacckaryy assumed his authority without asking the imperial 
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confirmation, and the temporal power of the popes over Rome 
-was definitively established. 

141. Donation of ike Peniapolis and duchy of Rome to 
the Holy See* — But there could be no cordial imion between 
the pope and the Lombards. The taint of Arianism was 
still upon them, and prevented them from amalgamating with 
the native Italians. They had won too large a part of the 
peninsula not to wish for the whole. And when the Greek 
emperor was rejected, they naturally sought to take his place. 
Luitprand had been disarmed by the eloquence of Gregory 
II., but Astolphus seized upon the exarchate and Pentapolis, 
€Uid advanced pretensions upon Rome, which he supported 
by a powerful army (752). No succor could be had from 
Oonstcmtinople, and neither the pope nor the Romans were 
willing to accept the dominion of the Lombards. Stephen IL 
turned towards France. Pepin, who had just been conse- 
crated by the pope, accepted the mission, defeated the Lorn* 
bards, and made him a donation (756) of the Pentapolis and 
duchy of Rome, which became the patrimony of St. Peter. 
Charlemagne completed his father's work by confirming the 
donation, and received the imperial crown as a reward for 
his sanction of the temporal sovereignty of the Holy See 
(800). 

Thus was consummated that fatal act which united the 
temporal and spiritual power in the same hands, and made 
the servcmts of Christ princes of this world. The appeal to 
the Franks was an act of self-preservation ; the acceptance 
of supreme authority at Rome may have seemed a necessity of 
position ; but it is rain to look for legality or justice in acta 
which began in violence and ended in fraud. The Frank 
monarch gave what his sword had given him, and the pope 
readily lent his divine office to human ends. 
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XSTABUSHMENT OF THE FEUDAIi SYSTEM. 



SUMMAST. 

§ I. State of the empire at the death of Gharlemagne.-^I>i£kTeiioBt 
ef interestSj mannen, and origin, among the people snhjected to his do- 
minion : this immediate cause of dissolution fitvored by the principle of 
diyisions. — First division of the empire under Lewis the Debonair.^ 
Weakness of this prince. — Nature of the contest between his sons.— 
Last reunion of the di^rent parts of the empire under Charles the Fat. 
—Final divisioiL — ^Beginning (^ the Norman inTasion. 

§ IL Danger of the kingdom of France, exposed to the attacks of 
the Normans, the Sclayoniaos, and the Saracens.— Ascendency of the 
family of the Dukes of France.— Accession of Gudes and Robert, to tlie 
detriment of Charles the Simple. — Power of Hugh the Great. — Raoul. 
— Lewis of Outremer. — Lothario. — ^Lewis V. — Accession of Hugh Ca- 
pet. — State of royalty at the beginning of the third dynasty. — ^Reigns uf 
Hugh Capet, Robert II., Heniy I., Philip I. 

§ in. Of the feudal system : its origin and its development. — Bivhi- 
plication of beneficiary estates.— Diminution of allodial. — Commenda- 
tion of persons and lands. — ^Relations between lord paramount and vas- 
sal. — Progress of feudalism favored by social disorders and troubles. — It 
soon loses its primitive character and becomes an instrument of oppres* 
don. — State of feudalism in the difierent countries of Europe. — Compa* 
rison between the feudal system in France and in Grermany. 
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§1. 

HISTORY OF Charlemagne's successors to thb reion of 

LEWIS or OUTREMBR.^-OAirSES OF THE DECAY OF THB CA- 
R0LIN6IAHS AND DISMEMBERMENT OF THEIR EMPIRE. — DIF- 
FERENCES OF RACE AND INTEREST BETWEEN THB PEOPLE 
OF THE EMPIRE.— SEPARATION OF THB KINGDOMS AND PRO- 
VINCES. — ^BEGINNING OF FEUDALISM. 

142. State of the empire at the death of Charlemagne,"^ 
Causes of eUssohftion. — The edifice which Charlemagne had 
constructed so laboriously, required his powerful hand to 
sustain it. The moment that was removed, it fell, and all 
the quicker for its magnitude. A double cause of dissolu- 
tion and ruin menaced this vast empire, so w<»idrously built 
up, in the midst of the people who had divided the west 
among themselves. One dominion had been extended over 
nations difiering in their manners, their laws, their religion, 
and their language : the Mussulmen of the north of Spain ; 
the half converted pagans of Saxony; the Italians, compelled 
to renounce their nationality ; the Franks of the south, jealous 
of the supremacy of the Franks of the north ; the Grermans, 
rivals and soon enemies of the Franks ; all aspired to an in- 
dependence which the subjection of a few years had not 
been able to efface from their memories. If the exploite of 
the s(Hi of Pepin had stopped fer ever the German invasion, 
other Barbarians were gathering along the distant frontiers 
of the Carolingian empire: the Danes, the Sclavcmians, the 
Saracens, waited only the death of the great emperor to take 
back with usury the tributes which he had imposed upon 
some of their tribes ; and Charlemi^ne himself had seen 
with tears (ch. x., no. 157) the signs of this, new invasion. 
To stifie all these germs of internal division, to repulse witli 
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energy the repeated efibrts of the Barharians, to sustain an 
incessant contest both within and without, was a task that 
was soon to crush the unskilful and divided heirs of the 
throne of Charlemagne. 

143. Lewis the Debonair. — Dimsian of the empire, — Lew* 
is the Debonair (614-840), initiated in all the great designs 
of his father, paralyzed them all by his weakness. Faithful 
to the disastrous principle of division, he divides the power 
among his sons, thus giving, of his own accord, leaders to 
all these nations which asked nothing but the opportunity for 
beginning the contest anew. From that time the history of 
the Carolingian empire is a history of the quarrels of races, 
embittered by the personal quarrels of their princes. No 
sooner had the division of Aix la Chapelle (817) made IrO- 
ihario heir of the imperial dignity, Pepin king of Aquitania, 
and Leuns king of Bavaria, than Bernard, Charlemagne's 
grandson, whom he himself had named king of Italy, pro- 
tested, sword in hand, and in the name of the cities and 
princes of the peninsula, against a decision which made him 
his cousin's dependent. Conquered and condemned to lose 
his eyes, he died from the consequences of this barbarous 
punishment, and Italy soon passed into the hands of Liotha- 
rio. Lewis, touched with remorse at the hapless fate of his 
nephew, did public penance for his crime, as Theodosius had 
done for the massacre of Thessalonica. But the humilia- 
tions to which he subjected himself at Attigny, before the 
assembly of the Franks, served only to degrade the imperial 
dignity and shake his throne (822). Insurrections broke out 
in every part of the empire. The Obotrites, the Sorabians, 
and Sclavonians of the east attack Lewis of Bavaria ; the 
Bulgarians invade Pannonia ; the Basques resume their lib- 
erty ; Brittany is in commotion : and the imprudent empe- 
ror excites new troubles 'and awakens the hatred of his 
family, by annulling his first division, in order to give Alle- 
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mania, Suabia, and Burgund3r to Charles^ the son of a second 
wife, Judith of Bavaria (829). Abandoned by his army, 
dethroned by his sons (830), betrayed a second time by his 
soldiers at the Field of Lies (833), he is at last ignominious- 
ly degraded by Lothario, who seeks to build up the imperial 
power to his own advantage. 

Lewis and Pepin, ali^rmed at Lothario's ambitious pro- 
jects, liberate their father, and re-establish him solemnly 
in the diet of Thionville (835). But he soon draws on him. 
self new misfortunes by new faults. He strips the sons of 
Pepin, who had died in 838, to give their inheritance to 
Charles, and reduces the dominions of his eldest son to Italy. 
Soon afler, yielding to his menaces, he makes a final division, 
in which Lothario receives Germany and Italy, Charles 
nearly the whole of France, Lewis Bavaria and Provence. 
But no permanent peace could arise from these arbitrary dU 
visions, which clashed with the interests of the princes, and 
still more with that of their people. Lei^s of Germany, 
stripped for his brothers, reclaimed his dominions : Aquitania 
proclaimed imder the name of Pepin II., the eldest son of her 
king Pepin, and the death of Lewis the Debonair broke the 
feeble tie which held these discordant elements together. 

144. Contests of the sons of Lewis the Debonair, — Dreaty 
of Verdun, — The war continued between the Franks and 
Charles the Bald, Aquitania and Pepin II., the Germans and 
Lewis the Germanic, the Italians and Lothario, who had worn 
for twenty years the imperial crown, and claimed the supre- 
macy over all the princes of his race. The rivals met in 
the plains of Fontenay (841). That terrible day in which 
Lewis the Germanic and Charles the Bald fought against 
Lothario and Pepin, and ^hich cost, it is said, the lives of 
nearly a hundred thousand men, saw the unity of the empire 
broken for ever. The conquerors, Lewis and Charles, 
strengthened their alliance by the act of Strasburgh, and 
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the oath pranou&ced in two languages, that it might be iin« 
derstood by both armiesy showed for the first time how com- 
pletely France had become separated from Germany (842). 
Soon afier, the general exhaustion brought about the treaty 
of Verdun, which only consecrated the results of a division 
which had already been completed. Lothario .received for 
his share Italy with, the countries between the Alps, the 
Rhone, the Soane, the Moselle, and the Rhine, which took 
the name of Lotharingia : Charles received Neustria, which 
with Aquitania formed the kingdom of France. Lewis pre* 
served Grermany (843). The imperial sceptre, which seem- 
ed destined to control and imite all these diflerent powers, 
was for a long time little else than an object of discord, pass- 
ing successively from Italy to France, and from France to 
Germany. Pepin, abandoned by Lothario, defended himself 
twenty years in Aquitania, with a thousand alternations of 
reverse and success ; often aided by the Normans and the 
Saracens, and always sustained by the hatred of the Aquita-> 
nians for the Frank dominion. He fell, at last, a victim to 
treachery (863), and exjnated his courageous resistance by 
perpetual captivity. 

145. History of ike CaroUmgiwM during the reign rf 
Charles the Bald^-^The divisions did not end with fte dis- 
memberment of Verdun* The Aglabite Saracens, called in, 
in turns, by the Greeks and tiie Lombards of Beneventum, 
seized upon Sicily (827 et aqq.), established themselves in 
Sardinia (about 840), and menaced Rome and the southern 
provinces of Italy, until tiiey were repulsed by Lewis IL, 
Lothario's son and successor in the imperial crown (855). 
This prince had the kingdom of Italy, while his bro- 
thers Charles and Lothario IL established themselves, th& 
first in Burgundy, the second in Lotharingia or Lorraine. 
Lewis II. passed all his reign in contending against the in- 
Vttfibns of the Saracens and the revolts of the Lombard 
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dukes, who, masters of Beneyentum, Naples, Capua, and 
Salerno, divided all the south of the peninsula into inde- 
pendent principalities* 

Lewis the Germanic was more successful in his contests 
with the Bohemians, Sorabians, and Moravians, whom the 
explcHts of his three sons, LewU of Saxony, Carhman, and 
Charles the Fat, oompelled, in 674, to take the oath of fidelity. 
In the kingdom of Charles the Bald, a contest had begun 
with those terrible Northmen, who were to take their part in 
the inheritance of Charlemagne, after having laid it waste 
with fire and sword (v. ch. x. § L). At the same time Brit- 
tany was formed into a separate kingdom under Nomeno6, 
whose son Erispr6 was acknowledged by Charles the Bald, 
still engaged in the wars of Aquitania (651). These were 
scarcely ended, by the defeat and captivity of Pepin, when 
the death of Lothario's three sons threw open to the ambi- 
tious king of Prance, Lorraine, half of Burgundy, and the 
imperial sceptre. Charles hastened to be crowned at Rome, 
in spite of the threats of his eldest brother, Lewis the Ger. 
manio, who invoked the privilege of his birthright. 

Lewis died in 876, but his sons Lewis of Saxony and 
Carloman of Bavaria revived his claims, and invaded Lor. 
raine and Italy. Charles the Bald, surrounded on all sides 
by dangers which his insatiable ambition had excited, assail- 
ed by his nephews, harassed by the Normans from without, 
and within by the nobles, who having grown powerful amid 
these dissensions, had resolved to make their governments and 
dignities hereditary (capitulary of Kiersy on the Oise) (877), 
died on the frcaitiers of Italy, leaving to his son Lewis the 
Stammerer an authority barely recognized in a few pro- 
vinces. 

146. Lewis the Stammerer and his sons, — Charles the Fat, 
— Dissolution of the CaroUngian empire, — Lewis the Stam- 
merer, in a reign of eighteen months, completed the ruin of 
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the royal authority, by lavishing his father's treasures upon 
the nobles, and granting them the royal domains as heredita- 
ry properly. At his death, his sons, Lewis III, and CarlO' 
fnan, had to contend with the Normans, whom they defeated 
in several battles, with Lewis of Saxony, who wrested from 
them Lorraine, and with Boson, son-in-law of the emperor 
Lewis IL, who had himself proclaimed king of Provence 
and Burgundy by the bishops, and kept his crown in spite 
of all the efforts of the two kings, who died shortly after 
(682-864). The old domain of Lewis the Germanic beyond 
the Rhine passed to the hands of Charles the Fat, sole heir 
of his brothers Lewis of Saxony and Carloman of Bavaria. 
Charles, sovereign of Italy, Saxony, Bavaria, and Suabia, 
filled in 881 the imperial throne, which had been vacant 
since the death of Charles the Bald. Finally proclaimed 
king of France after the death of the two sons of Lewis the 
Stammerer (884) to the prejudice of Charles the Simple, post- 
humous son of this prince, he saw himself at the head of 
an empire almost as vast as that of Charlemagne. But the 
attacks of the Sclavonians, Normans, and Saracens, soon 
showed how vain a possession such authority was in such 
feeble hands. Paris, besieged by the Normans, was valiant- 
ly defended by Eudes and Rohertj sons of Rohert ike Strongs 
duke of France. Charles was called to their aid, but instead 
of facing the enemy, bought their retreat by money (886), 
though at the head of a superior force. Next year he was 
solemnly deposed at the diet of Tribur. 

This was the signal of a general dissolution of the Caro- 
lingian empire, upon whose ruins rose the kingdoms of Grer- 
many, France, Italy, the two Buigundys, Lorraine, and 
Navarre. 
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§11. 

ORIGIN AND FEEBLE BEGINNING OF THE CAFBTIAN DYNASTY 
IN THE MIDST OF FEUDAL FRANCE. — ^HUGH, ROBERT, HEN- 
RY I., PHILIP I. 

• 

147. Kings of France. — Accession of Eudes, Robert, and 
RaouJ, io the disadvantage of Charles the Simple. — The king- 
dom of France, reduced to narrow limits and imperfectly re- 
organized afler so many rude shocks, seems incapable of 
contendiBg against the terrible pirates of the north, the Scla- 
vonians on the east, and the Saracens on the south. The 
Normans carry off bands of captives from every quarter, and 
overrun the country unresisted. While the degenerate de- 
scendants of Charlemagne find no other way of repulsing the 
invasion but by tributes and subsidies, the country is com- 
pelled to organize in its own defence ; the people grouping 
around the principal lords and accepting their authority in 
eschange for their protection. One family above the others, 
the family of the counts of Paris, whose fortunes recall those 
of the Heristalls, takes advantage of the weakness of the suc- 
cessors of Charlemagne to govern in their stead. The nobles 
refusing to obey Charles the Simple, as yet hardly eight 
years old, call to the throne Eudes, count of Paris, who had 
saved the capital ; but while he is engaged in contests with 
the Normans and the Aquitaiiians, who had again revolted, 
Charles III. the Simple, is proclaimed by the archbishop of 
Rheims (893), and Eudes, after a civil war of three years, 
is compelled to share the throne with him. He dies soon 
after ; and the feeble Charles, unable to sustain so great a bur. 
then, and stripped of Normandy and Brittany by the famous 
Rollo (v. No. 158), vainly strives to seize the vacant inherit- 
uice of his cousin Louis the Child in Germany (v. No. 170), 
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and soon sees himself threatened in his own kingdom by the 
revolt of the nobles, who proclaim in his place Robert,'ihe 
brother of Eudes (923). He defeats Eudes, who falls in the 
battle ; but is defeated himself by Hugh the Great, his rival's 
son (923), who, choosing rather to give than to wear the 
crown, places upon the throne Raoul, Duke of Burgundy ; 
while Charles is removed from prison to prison, the sport 
of hb vassals, to die at last at the castle of Peimme (929). 
Raoul is compelled to take part as ally of the duke of France 
in the disputes between this powerful vassal and his brother 
nobles. 

148. The last CaroUngians,'^ Accession efHugh Capet. — 
At his death, the throne remained vacant for several months 
(936). At last Hugh the Great proclaimed a Carolingian, 
Lewis of Outremer, son of Charles the Simple, whom he re- 
called from England. But his attempts to resume some 
portion of the authority which belonged to his title, were 
punbhed by a long imprisonment in the castle of Laon, last 
of the poBsesMODS of the kings of France. The intervention 
of the pope and emperor of Germany restored him to liberty 
(950); and at his death, his son Lothario obtained the crown 
ftom Hugh as price of the investiture of Aquitania. This 
powerful vassal bequeathed, on dying, Bui^gundy to his eldest 
son ; and to the second, Hugh Capet, the county of Paris emd 
duchy of Fnuice. Lothario's reign was long, and filled up 
by disputes with the emperor of Germany. The royal au- 
thority continued to languish in his hands, as it had done in 
that of his immediate predecessors. His son Lewis F. the 
Idle merely ascended the throne (986-987) to leave it at his 
death to the new dynasty of the Capets. 

14Q. State of royalty at the beginning rf the third dy» 
nasty* — But although the most powerful of the French lords 
had exchanged the title of duke of France for that of king, 
he had not changed the nature of his authority. He was no 
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more powerful aa king than he bad been as duke, and thooe 
of the great vassals who consented to acknowledge hia 
honorary supremacy never ceased to consider him as their 
peer. It was long before the new dynasty, which, like all 
the other great families, depended hx its influence upon the 
extent and wealth of its domains^ could exercise any of the 
real functions of royalty. 

The sovereign power in France had in reality been par. 
celled out into as many fractions as there were great lord* 
ships : and had neither vigor nor action till the feudal chain 
was iMoken by the development of the commons^ which 
estal^hed new relations between royalty and the nation for 
the mutual straigth and protection of both. 

150. Reign cf Ehtgh Capet^ Roherty Henry /., and PhU 
tip L — The reign of the first of the Capetians recognized by a 
small portion of noises was filled with his contests with Charles 
rf Lorraine,, uncle and lawful heir of Lewis V. Charles would 
seem to have possessed some energy, for he gained posses- 
sion c^ Laon and Rheims ; but his success was of no avail 
against treachery, and the war ended in his captivity (d91)* 
Meanwhile the great vassals, without troubling themselves 
about the authority of the king, desolated France by per- 
petual rivalries. This period of dissension and anarchy 
continued throughout the reign of the good king Robert IL^ 
s(m of Hugh Capet (d96~1031)y which was troubled by do- 
mestic discord and the terror of the whole nation at the ap- 
proach €^ the year ihomand, which waa looked to as the end 
of the world. AiWr the death of this prince, whom his piety 
and love of justice had endeared to all France, Henry I. 
(1031-1060) had to contend first against his brother Robert, 
whom he conquered at last with the aid of Robert the Devil, 
duke of Normandy ; and then the counts of Burgundy and 
Blois, whom he subdued with the assistance of the count of 
Ai^ou. Aftar tibia, he was attacked by WiUiam ihA Bmsiardf 
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the new duke of Nonnandy, and compelled to accept a dls 
advantageous peace while the kingdom was a prey to all the 
horrors of the plague, famine, and private wars. These last, 
the church endeavored to stop by the Truce of God, which, 
under penalty of excommunication, forbade all hostilities 
during Advent, Lent, and every week from Thursday even- 
ing to Sunday evening. 

The reign of PMUp I. (1060-1108) was distinguished by 
great events in which he had scarcely any part. The con- 
quest o£ England by the Duke of Normandy, that of Italy 
by some Norman knights, the establishment of the kingdom 
of Portugal, and the first crusade (v. chs. x., xii., xviii.), 
were all accomplished while the king of France^ indifierent 
to the glory of his cotemporaries, was abandoning himself to 
shameful passions, or submitting to be disgracefully beaten 
by his vassals. Afler an unsuccessful contest with the count 
of Flanders (1071), he was menaced in his capital by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror of England, and only saved by his death : 
and becoming at last an object of contempt to all, was de- 
clared unworthy to wear the crown* 



§ III. 

OENEBAL IDEA OF FEtTDALISfil IN ET7E0PE, AND PARTICXTLARLY 
IN FRANCE. — IMPORTANCE OF LANDED PROPERTY. — ^ALLODt- 
XTMS AND FIEFS. — ^INHERITANCE. — ^RESPECTIVE RIGHTS AND 
DtJTIES OF THE HOLDERS OF FIEFS. — FEtJDAL HIERARCHY. 
— ROYALTY. 

151. Of the feudal system, — Its origin. — The elevation of 
the Capetian dyncusty marks the epoch during which feudalism, 
in its full power, prevails throughout Frande and the greater 
part of Europe. The creation of hereditary benefices. 
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granted with certain recc^ized obligations, had laid the first 
foundations of feudalism in the landed aristocracy (v. ch. iv. 
§ i.). Benefices, in the beginning, were conferred by the 
sovereign himself, establishing relations of direct subordina- 
tion between him and his subjects. Soon the subjects them- 
selves, anxious to form similar ties of dependence for their 
own advantage, began to grant parts of their own domains to 
inferior vassals, on the same conditions on which they had 
received them. Thus were established the different degrees 
of the feudal hierarchy. But it owed its development more 
than all to the constant shocks of a long period of disorder, 
which led to the diminution of the class of freemen, and the 
disappearance of free or allodial property, the surest guaran- 
tee of personal freedom. In a society in which the sovereign 
power, unable to secure the rights of individuals, was in 
most cases compelled to let every man defend himself, inde- 
pendence was full of danger for the weak, and served only 
to expose them to the aggressions of the strong. The neces- 
sity of securing an efiectual protection introduced the cus- 
tom of commendation. The holder of a small allodium, re- 
nouncing his sterile and perilous rights, surrendered his lands 
to some noble, from whom he received them again as a bene- 
fice, taking the oath of fidelity and homage, binding himself 
to follow him in his wars, to serve him at the risk of fortune 
and life, and pay certain fnes of more or less extent. In 
exchange for this, the lord promised him justice and protec- 
tion, an asylum in danger, and defence sword in hand. 
Such were the principal relations which feudal homage estab- 
lished between sovereign and vassal. (For a fViUer devel- 
opment V. supplement.) 

152. Development of feudalism. — AUeration of its primi" 
tive character. — Feudalism, repressed in France by the strong 
hand of Charlemagne, gained strength after his death, and 
was rapidly developed amid the endless wars which arose 
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from the divisions and dismemberment of the empire, daring 
which the sovereign had constant need of the aid aod support 
of his vassals. At length not only lands but dignities be- 
came hereditary (capitulary of Kiersy, 877) : the impover- 
ished kings having no longer any domains to distribute, 
granted the civil and military offices under the title of &.e% 
and thus the whole social system was changed. 

But this excessive development changed also the original 
character of feudalism* Instead of securing faithful servants 
to the king» the lord paramount, it raised him powerful rivals; 
and the lords, masters of their govemmmit to perpetuity, 
powerful by the extent of their domains and the number of 
their vassals, ciMisidered themselves as petty sovereigns, and 
took but little thought of a supremacy which they could re- 
sist with impunity. The royal sovereignty seemed annihi- 
lated ; and there seemed to be scarcely any difference be- 
tween the power of the great feudal lords and that of a king 
who had no real authority but a suzerain's over the vassals 
on his own domains. 

If we consider the relations between vassals and their 
rear. vassals, we shall acknowledge that feudalism, rising 
from the wants of society, rendered real service by develop* 
ing generous ideas, consecrating good faith, and preserving a 
certain degree of discipline. But still even here it often 
wandered from its aim. The feudal* lords disregarded the 
rights of their inferiors, which no superior influence com- 
pelled them to respect. The inferior suzerains, instead of 
becoming the protectors, were the tyrants of their vassals, 
who were reduced to the condition of strfsy and groaned 
under a long and bitter oppression. 

153. State of feudaUsm in the difererU eaurUries of Eu^ 
rope.'^The feudal system was established with great regu- 
larity in England after the Norman conquest, and Scotland 
borrowed it from England. The Normans, who carried it 
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with them into southern Italy, found that it had already been 
introduced there by the Lombards of Bene vent um. It seems 
to have been introduced into the northern provinces of Spain at 
the same time as in the south of France. In the last, however, 
free estates were numerous at all periods. In Aragon it re- 
ceived a full development : but less in Castile and Portugal, 
where fiefs were little used. Neither did it take a strong 
hold in the north and east of Europe, in Sweden, Denmark, 
Bohemia, and Hungary. In France and Germany its reign 
was more general, although it led in each country to very 
different results. In France, where it seemed upon the point 
of annihilating the royal authority, a bitter contest soon be- 
gan, in which the latter was almost always victorious. In 
Germany, the sovereign authority, united and strong at "^ the 
accession of the Saxon dynasty, when it was so weak and 
divided in France, sustained itself for some time with all the 
splendor of the imperial dignity, and the emperor disposed 
according to his own good pleasure of the high offices which 
in France had become hereditary. But when royalty began 
to regain strength in France, it had already lost it beyond 
the Rhine : and we shall see the turbulence of the German 
princes, the contests of the priesthood and the empire, and 
the disastrous wars of Italy, prepare the way for that inde* 
pendence and supremacy of the great feudal lords, which 
reached its height in the thirteenth century, and reduced the 
emperor to the state of the mere head of a confederation, 
while the kings of France were marching with rapid strides 
towards absolute power. 
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SUMMABT. 

f I. Religion and manners of the Northmen.— Sea-kings.-— First ex* 
enrsionfl of the Northmen, and fint ettablirimient mi the difierent coasts 
of Europe. — Their expeditions against the Carolingian empire. — ^Their 
stations on the French coast. — Irruptions into the proTiuces. — Neostcia 
granted to RoUo. — ^Foundation of the dachy of Normandy. 

^ 11. Yonth of William the Conqueror. — He disputes Harold's right 
to the throne of England. — Battle of Hattings. — William crowned at 
Westminster. — Sequel of the conquest. — Desperate struggle. — William's 
cruelty. — Massacres of Northumberland. — The ouiUntt.-^Organixation 
of the Normane after the eonqueat. — Introduction of the feudal sys- 
tem. — Division of lands among the conquerors. — Oppression of the con- 
quered. — Game laws, &c. 

§ III. State of Italy. — First appearance of the Normans in Italy.— 
Expedition of the sons of Tancred of Hauteyille^ — Conquest of Puglia. — 
Airival of Robert Guiscard and Roger. — Conquest of Sicily and South- 
ern Italy. — Exploits of Guiscard. — Union of the county of Sicily and 
Norman duchies of Italy. 

Roger II., first king of the two Sicilies. — Wars against the Greeks 
and Germans. — Contest between William II. and Frederic Barbarossa, 
— Marriage of Henry of Germany and Constance of Sicily. — War be- 
tween Henry and Tancred.—- William HI., Tancred's son, dethroned.—* 
The kingdom of the two Sicilies united to the empire. 
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§1. 



INVASIONS OF THE NORTHMEN IN THE NINTH AND TENTH CEN- 
TTTRIES. — ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NORTHMEN IN NEITSTRIA. 

154. Religion of the iVbrAm«n.— -The Northmen came 
originally from Cimbria and Scandinavia, the Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway of modem Burope. They sprang from 
the same race with the Franks and Anglo-Saxons, whose 
language they understood ; but the conversion of the latter 
to Christianity, had broken the ties which had bound them to 
their Scandinavian brethren. The Northmen, in the eighth 
century, still faithful to their ancient traditions, adored Odirif 
the legislator of these regions, whom they had made their god. 
According to the Scandinavian mythol<^, Odin, and Frigga 
his wife, live in a cidatel inaccessible to the attacks of the 
evil genii. His son Thor^ who next to him is the strongest 
of gods and men, is armed with iron gauntlets and a club, 
with which he crushes all his enemies. Thor is the first 
of the Ases^ the divine race of Odin, who preside over the 
destinies of men, sustain the warrior's courage, and inspire 
those warlike songs which the bards sing at the banquets 
of heroes. Odin sends into the midst of battle the virgin 
WaOcyrieSi to select the warriors that are to perish, and guide 
them across the narrow bridge which leads to heaven, and 
of which the rainbow is the visible part. It is they also who 
pour out the flowing cup of beer and hydromel ; while the 
miraculous wild-boar, which, afler having nourished the Wal- 
halla, comes to life again every evening, is served up for the 
feast. Cowards, on the contrary, return to the empire of 
death, where the palace of Anguish, the table of Hunger, and 
the coi^h of Leanness await them. 

155. Manners of the NoHhmcn^-^Sea-khtgs. — ^Thia w«^r« 
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like religion inspired the Northmen with contempt for life 
and invincible bravery. War and warlike exercises filled 
up the whole of their adventurous existence. To contend in 
feats of strength and agility, to climb steep rocks, run along 
the gunwale of a skiff, jump lightly from oar to oar with the 
regular movement of the rowers, throw two javelins together, 
fight with either hand with equal dexterity, swim across an 
arm of the sea, subdue a rebellious steed, spring upon him at 
every gait, drink beer in the skull of an enemy ; such were 
the games of the pirate from whom death drew nothing but a 
smile, and for whom /the field of battle had all the charmf 
of a young bride. Scattered along the Scandinavian coast 
under a cold and sombre sky, on an arid and ungrateful soil 
which scarcely gave its inhabitants food, the Northmen 
waited in their smoky cabins the end of the long winter 
months. As soon as spring opened the sea to their ships, the 
youngest sons of their sovereign, whom the right of primo- 
geniture excluded from the paternal inheritance, set forth 
with the boldest companions to seek kingdoms for themselves 
The same chief was their commander when they landed. 
They saluted him with the name of king : but it was only in 
battle, or on the sea, that he was king. For in the banquet 
they sat in circle, and the beer-horn passed from hand to 
hand without distinction of first or last. The king of the sea, 
or ^ king of ike jight, was followed with fidelity and obeyed 
with zeal ; for he was renowned as the bravest of the brave, 
as one who had never slept under a boarded roof, or drunk by 
the side of a sheltered fire. The Northmen cared but little 
whither they were going. They launched their light barks, 
and abandoned them to the guidance of the winds. Some- 
times they set forth during a storm, sure of coming upon their 
prey unawares, and steered cheerfully towards plunder under 
the protection of the tempest. Such were these redoubtable 
piratesy who after having terrified all Europe by their ravages 
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and frightful cruelty, became the founders of vast and power- 
ful states. 

Ib6. First excursions of the Northmen, — ^Under the name 
of Varegties, they laid at Novgorod and Kief the first founda- 
tions of the Russian empire (862) : Iceland fell into their 
power in 874 ; and in the British Isles they renewed all the 
terrors of the Saxon invasion (v. ch. iii.). In Ireland (to- 
wards 706), they founded or conquered the cities of Dublin, 
Waterford, and Limerick. They invaded the Orcades, the 
Hebrides, and Shetland. Their depredations extended soon 
to Spain, where the Mussulmen defended themselves vigor- 
ously, though the distance, perhaps, was their most effectual 
protection. But the Carolingian states, which three hundred 
leagues of sea-coast exposed to every attack, became the chief 
object of their enterprises. Their attacks were retarded for 
a while by the genius of Charlemagne. Numerous vessels 
were equipped along the coasts, and the beacon of Caligula 
raised again to lighten the sea. But one day (808), near a 
port of the Mediterranean, Charlemagne descried the long, 
boats of the Northmen and wept. " Do you know," said he, 
to his attendants, '' why I weep so bitterly ? It certainly 
is not for myself that I fear. But I am deeply grieved that 
those pirates should have come so near the coast during my 
lifetime ; and still more, when I think of all that they will do 
to my children and their people." In fact, his death was the 
signal for a second invasion of France : and the descents 
of the Northmen became frequent, or rather continued till 
their final establishment in Neustria. 

157. Enterprises of the Northmen against the Carolingian 
empire. — Charlemagne's successors called the barbarians of 
their own accord, and were imprudent enough to employ 
them in their private wars. From 830, a band established 
themselves near the mouth of the Loire in the isle of Her, 
which took the name of Noirmoutier from a monastery 
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which they had burned on landing. This was the first ot 
those stations from which they set out to ascend the rivers, 
and where they deposited their booty. Another island which 
was ceded to them by the first Lothario, at the mouth of the 
Scheldt, became one of their most formidable retreats, and 
was enriched with the spoils of western France. HastingSy 
who was bom a Frank, and had fled from home and turned 
pirate, ascended the Loire, plundered Amboise, possessed 
himself of Nantes (843), and extended his devastations into 
Italy. Soon Mans, Orleans, Angers, fell into the hands 
of the Northmen. In the south of France, the banks of the 
Charente, the Garonne, and Adour were ravaged ; and Bor* 
deaux was sacked three times. Rouen had been burnt in 
641, and the pirates had stationed themselves in the island 
of Oyssel. Four years aflerwards, Regnar Lodbrock ad. 
vanced to the walls of Paris ; and finding them defenceless, 
plundered the city. Charles the Bald not daring to fight, 
bought his retreat with a large sum of money. The North- 
men swore by their gods and their arms, that they would 
never return : but in twelve years they reappeared in still 
greater numbers, and burnt the church of St. Grenevieve 
(857). The brave duke of France, Robert the Strong, who 
had several times repulsed their bands from the banks of the 
Loire, fell in resisting a new invasion (866). At the same 
time, Lorraine and the banks of the Rhine were the scenes 
of frightful devastation. At length in 885, Siegfried ap- 
peared before Paris with seven hundred boats. Crozlin the 
bishop, and Eudes count of Paris, defended intrepidly the 
two wooden bridges which united the Island of the City to 
the shore. But Charles the Fat fearing to fight the Barba- 
rians, though superior to them in number, concluded a 
shameful treaty (886). (v. No. 146.) 

158. Foundation of the duchy of Normandy by Rollo.^^ 
Meanwhile the NorthmeUi gorged with booty and weary of 
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plunder, began to demand lands and domains instead of tri- 
bate. Rorik, one of the pirates of the Scheldt, had obtained 
the duchy of Frisia from Charles the Bald (870). A new 
chief, RoUo, ascended the Seine and possessed himself of 
Rouen. These wanderers, driven from their own homes by 
the barren soil and severe climate, needed somewhere an- 
other home which they could call tlieir own. Charles the 
Simple saw that this was the only way of securing Paris and 
his kingdom from new assaults, and concluded at St. Clair 
on the £pt (912) a treaty with KoUo, by which he gave him 
his daughter Gisela in marriage, and the city of Rouen with 
the western part of Neustria for her dower. Rollo became 
a Christian and duke of Normandy, and in this direction the 
ravages of the Northmen ceased. The churches and abbeys 
which had been destroyed, were rebuilt ; the ramparts of the 
cities repaired ; a severe police repressed robbery, and the 
country from a desert became a rich and flourishing, pro- 
vince. Brittany, too, was granted to him by subinfeudation, 
to revert, like Normandy, under certain circumstances to the 
king of France. 



§ II. 

CONQUEST OF GREAT BRITAIN BY WILLIAM. — SEATTLE OF HAST- 
INGS. — ^DIVISION OF THE CONQITEEED TERRITORY. 

159. Youth of William the Conqueror. — The Northmen 
established in Neustria by victory and conquest, were none 
the less subject to the influence of France. The feudal in- 
stitutions were confirmed in the new fief under the sons of 
Rollo: the French clergy exercised a powerful influence 
over the converted Barbarians, and Normandy in a few years 
became a French province. 
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Still the Northmen had not wholly lost their adventurous 
spirit, and Neustria long served them as a great and power- 
ful station; from whence, in the eleventh century, the found- 
ers of the kingdom of Naples set forth on their hazardous 
expedition, and soon afterwards the conquerors of England. 

The sixth duke of Normandy, Robert the Liberal, after 
having conquered French Vexin and subdued his rebellious 
vassals, set out barefoot on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
leaving the duchy to his natural son William (1037). The 
minority of the new duke was protected by the clergy, who 
resolutely opposed the " Truce of God" to the constant broils 
and dissensions of those troubled times. William soon showed 
that the energy of his ancestors was not to slumber in his 
veins. At twenty he passed for the most redoubtable knight 
in France ; " and it was, say his contemporaries, a beautiful 
and a terrible thing to see him master his steed, brandishing 
his sword, dazzling your eyes with his buckler, and threaten- 
ing with his helmet and javelins." He already gave proof, 
too, of that cold-blooded cruelty of the northern pirate. Some 
men of the garrison of Alenqon had reproached him with the 
obscurity and humiliation of his mother ; William took the 
city by assault, had the hands and feet of all its defenders 
cut off, and their bloody limbs thrown over the wall : a 
worthy prelude to the implacable vengeance of the tyrant 
of the Anglo-Saxons. 

160. William*8 invasion of England. — Battle of Hast- 
ings, — Edward the Confessor, king of England, died without 
children (1060), naming Harold son of Count Godwin tm the 
worthiest to succeed him. But William had already made 
Harold swear that he would aid him in gaining the throne 
of England for himself, and now claimed it in virtue of the 
extorted oath and a pretended promise of Edward. Harold 
prepared himself for a vigorous defence, both against his 
rival and against his own brother Tosti, who had come 
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against him with the assistance of Harold king of Norway. 
In the first battle against some troops that had been assem* 
bled in haste, the king of the North defeated the English and 
crossed a marsh on the bodies of those who were drowned in 
their flight. Harold himself now advanced to meet him, and 
was near taking him by surprise. Before the battle began, 
Harold offered his brother peace and his ancient honors* 
" But what for my ally ?" said Tosti. " Seven feet of Eng. 
lish ground, or, as he is taller than other men, perhaps a little 
more." This time the English were victorious, but a more 
redoubtable enemy had already landed with a banner conse- 
crated by the pope, and an army of bold adventurers, eager 
for conquest and spoil. William's foot slipped as he landed. 
" Bad sign," cried his companions. " 'Tis God who gives 
me possession of this soil, by making me seize it with both 
hands." He offered Harold to refer their dispute to the 
pope. The Saxon refbsed, and the two armies met at Hast- 
ings. The battle was long doubtful. Harold fighting gal- 
lantly at the head of his countrymen, and William leading 
his disciplined bands with the skill of an experienced cap. 
tain. At last an arrow pierced the brain of the Saxon king, 
and his army fled. The enemy pursued all night (1066). 

161. Sequel of the conquest, — Desperate contests, — Wil. 
Ham hastened to London, where Edgar, king Edward's 
nephew, submitted without opposition. " In the year of the 
Lord, 1067, the duke of Normandy entered London in the 
midst of the enthusiasm of the clergy and the people, who 
saluted him as king. He was crowned by Elred, archbishop 
of York : then the nobles took the oath of allegiance, and 
after having received hostages, he found himself surely 
possessed of the throne and dreaded by all those who had 
made pretensions to the royal power." To secure the papal 
sanction, he sent rich presents to Rome in return for the con- 
secrated banner which had triumphed at Hastings. 

8* 
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At the same time, he levied enormous tributes upon thtt 
Saxon peculation ; and made such a distribution of the spoilt 
among his eompanionsi '^ that neatherds and vaiiets became 
rich and gentlemen." 

Still the conquest was not completed. The territory won 
at Hastings was scarcely a fourth of the kingdom. For 
seven years more William had to ccmtend against the ener* 
getic resistance of the Saxon race, less to crush rebellions, 
than to subdue people that still maintained their independence. 
When he returned to Normandy to celebrate his triumph at 
Rouen by splendid festivals, the lieutenants whom he left 
treated the conquered people with insupportable tyranny. 
The irritation became universal. The Saxons of Devcmshire, 
who had given refuge to the faxmly of Harold, gave the 
signal for insurrection by repulsing the Norman officers^ 
whom they called WUHam^s hrigands^ sword in hand ; and 
the king was compelled to return in liaste, in order to sup* 
press a £>rmidable revolt. 

The next year Edgar, escaping from the hands of his 
rival, raised the Scotch clans and called the Irish and Danes 
to his aid, while Harold's son defeated the Normans near 
Bristol. For two years, the conquest seemed doubtful. At 
the approach of the enemy, the Saxcms would take refuge in 
the woods with their wives and children, preferring the lives 
of outlaws to the yoke of their conquerors. At Durham, 
nine hundred Normans were put to death, with the governor 
of the place. William swore that he would take a fearful 
vengeance, and kept his word. A thousand men were mas* 
sacred in Northumberland, ^iidiich had resisted to the last : 
cattle, tools, horses, harvests— all were destroyed, and the 
land lay nine years without cultivation. A whole century 
was not enough to efface the traces of this work of devasta- 
tion. Some few fered better. Herward, whom the Norman 
Doets call the indomitable outlaw, had established himself 
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with a bftnd of faithful adherents in the marshes of Liocoln 
and Norfolk. William respected his heroism, and restore 
him his inheritance. 

162. OrganiiaUon of the Normans after the conquest.'-^ 
Elngland was at last subdued, and the conqueror could forge 
at leisure his iron yoke. He began by establishing the feu- 
dal system, for the advantage of his Norman knights. But 
to give still greater strength to the royal despotism, he re- 
quired the rear-vassals, contrary to all the usuages of feudal- 
ism, to do homage directly to the king himself. The English 
were excluded from all political rights, and deprived of the 
greater part of their property* The names of all those who 
had fallen in battle, who had survived the defeat, or who had 
been prevented by some involuntary cause from joining the 
army, were rigorously sought out and all their possessions 
seized. The children of the first were deprived of their in- 
heritance for ever ; the second were stripped of their estates, 
and felt, say the Norman writers, that dieir conqueror, in 
leaving them life, had done enough for them ; and finally, 
those who had not taken up arms were stripped, because they 
had intended to do so. Of this universal spoliation the king 
kept for himself the treasures of the kings, the plate and 
jewels of the. churches, and all the precbus things that were 
£>und in the warehouses of the merchants. The Norman 
captains had vast domains, castles, villages, and whole cities. 
Smaller portions were distributed among the common soldiers. 
All these tracts were soon covered with citadels and for* 
tresses ; and all the natives were compelled to swear obe- 
dience and fidelity. Only a few rich Englishmen preserved 
their domains as vassals of some Norman lord. Some aban- 
doned their native land, and sought an asylum at Constanti- 
nople, where they met other Normans, and proved their valor 
against Robert Guiscard (see next §). They were to be 
under the name of Varangians, the last defenders of the By- 
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zantine empire, and preserve their native Saxon till the day 
of its fall. 

163. Oppression of the conquered. — Game latos, ^, — In 
England the name of Englishman had become an insult. All 
the prelates that bore it, were displaced. The worship of 
English saints was forbidden, their tombs broken open and 
their ashes scattered. The English language and writers, 
were rejected as barbarous. French was taught in the schools 
and used in courts. The Danegeld, a tax of odious memory, 
was levied again ; and the curfew rang at eight, to warn all 
Saxons, rich or poor, to cover their fires and put out their 
lights. Hunting was forbidden them, perhaps as much to 
take from them even this pretext for wearing arms, as to 
gratify the conqueror's inordinate passion for field sports. 
" William," says a Saxon chronicle, " condemned every one 
that killed a stag, or a hind, to lose his eyes ; and even made 
laws to protect the lives of hares. This savage king loved 
wild beasts as if he had been their father." Not contented 
with having reserved all the forests and woods, be had thirty- 
six villages destroyed to make room for the new forest, which 
he peopled with game of all kinds for himself and his knights. 
Finally, a tribunal was established to ascertain how much 
wool might yet he cut from the EngUsh sheep. 

Afler the pacification, or rather the subjection of Eng- 
land, William was recalled to Normandy by the frequent 
revolts of his son Robert. Philip I. of France hazarded an 
ironical speech, which was. repeated to the irritable conque- 
ror, who resolved to take bloody vengeance. He had already 
burned Nantes and was advancing upon Paris, when death 
itopped him short in his victorious career (1089). 
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§ III. 

CONQUEST OF SOUTHEHN ITALY BT THE NOHMANS. — ^NORICAN 

KINGS IN THE TWO SICILIES. 

164. State of Italy, — About half a century before the 
battle of Hastings, which gave England to the French- Nor. 
mans, some of them had already begun to take possession of 
Southern Italy. The whole country indeed seemed to hold 
out peculiar attractions for the adventures of every land ; for 
the Greeks were contending in one section, the Crermans had 
the supremacy in another, and Sicily — ^the fate of which has 
ever been so closely linked with that of the Peninsula — was 
in the hands of the 3aracens. 

The territory comprised under the general denomination 
of Apulia, formed with Otranto and Calabria the new province 
or Theme of Lombardy. The emperors of Constantinople 
had regained a nominal sovereignty over these districts, 
which they governed by means of an officer called Caiapan : 
they collected taxes, coined money, and regulated by charter 
the rights and privileges of the citizens. But still their 
power was too remote and too feeble to exert any fixed or 
regular action over Apulia. On the other hand, the German 
emperors, as the successors of Charlemagne, raised preten- 
sions to the Greek possessions in Italy, and claimed the feudal 
homage of the Lombard chiefs. On the west of the Apen- 
nines, the great duchy of Beneventum had preserved its in- 
dependence, but had lost its unity by the dismemberment of 
the principalities of Capua and Salerno. The maritime cities 
of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi, had formed themselves into re- 
publics. In this state of parcelling and anarchy, Southern 
Italy was an easy prey. 

165. First expedition of (he Normans into Italy, — CoU" 



quest of Apulia. — Forty Normans returning from a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, landed at Salerno while the city was sore 
pressed by the attack of a band of Saracens. The Normans 
easily put the invaders to flight, and on their return homo 
told such wonderful tales of the glory that was to be won in 
this new field of adventure, that three hundred of their coun* 
trymen set forth under the guidance of Raynulphus, to try 
their fortunes there. Raynulphus soon distinguished himself 
by his valor in the service of the duke of Naples, and was 
rewarded by the castle of An versa (1026) and the title of 
count under the sovereignty of the emperor Conrad. This 
first establishment soon became the rallying pdnt of cn>wds 
of adventurers. 

Tancred of Hauteville, a Norman lord, had twelve sons 
already renowned for their valor ; three of whom, William^ 
VrogOH, and Humphrey^ renouncing their share of the pa- 
ternal inheritance, went to try their chance in Italy (1037). 
At first they aided the prince of Salerno against Capua* 
Then they fought for the patrician Maniaces against tho 
Saracens of Sicily, and the victory gained for William the 
surname of Iron Arm. Their ungrateful allies refusing to 
pay the stipulated reward, they declared war against the 
empire. The contest was waged with all their usual intre* 
pidity, and marked by exploits which seem more like the 
fables of knight-errantry than sober history. On one occa- 
sion, seven hundred Normans are said to have met sixty 
thousand Greeks, who, touched with compassion at the sight 
of this feeble band, were willing to let them pass unharmed. 
But the Normans fell upon them impetuously, and put them 
to flight. However much we may wish to deduct from these 
wonderful tales, it is certain that between 1040 and 1043 they 
made themselves masters of Apulia, and received the investi* 
ture of it from the emperor Henry III., leaving the Greeks 
only a few possessions on the coast. 
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166. Robert Guiscard and Roger. — Conquest of Sicily 
and southern Italy. — After the death of William of the Iron 
Arm, and the assassination of his brother Drogon, who had 
succeeded him in 1046, Humphrey became count of Apulia. 
Soon the Normans began again their victorious excursions, 
with the aid of Robert Gviscard and Roger, youngest song 
of the lord of Hauteville. Robert, setting out from'Normaa^ 
dy with five horse and thirty foot, threw himself into the 
wild mountainous districts of southern Italy, and began his 
career by robberies and murder. His band increased rapid- 
ly, and his expeditions spread terror throughout the peninsula* 
The three great powers of the age, the pope, the emperors 
of the East and of Germany, leagued together against a 
band of Normans : Pope Leo IX. was defeated and taken 
prisoner near Civitella (1053). But satisfied with defeating 
his army, the cunning conqueror treated the pontiff with 
every mark of respect, and profited by his victory to obtain 
a grant of his conquests as a fief of the Holy See : and thus 
began a supremacy which was to be the source of infinite suf* 
fering to posterity, and extend its influence to our own days. 

After Humphrey's death (1057), Robert Guiacard caused 
his brother Roger to invade Calabria, and obtained from the 
pope the title of duke of Apulia, with the investiture of Sicily» 
when he should have taken it from the Saracens. It was a 
sad change for that fertile island, which in the hands of the 
Saracens bloomed like a garden* The Mahometans had re- 
sisted the Greeks successfully^ but they were compelled to 
give way before the impetuous valor of the Normans. In an. 
ambuscade they killed a nephew of Roger, and ate bis hearty 
believing that it would give them something of his valor. 
But the Normans defeated their army of fifty thousand men 
at Ceramic, took Palermo after a siege of five months, and 
Roger was charged with the government of Sicily with the 
title of grand-count (1074). 
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Meanwhile the taking of Bari, Otranto, Salerno, and 
Amalfi, had completed the ruin of the Greek power in Italy. 
Robert Guiscard then crossed the Adriatic, and defeated the 
imperial army near Durazzo. In this battle the Saxon emi. 
grants found themselves once more in face of the hated Nor- 
man. Robert followed up his victory, and had penetrated 
as far as Thessaly, in the hope of displaying his victorious 
banner before the walls of Constantinople, when he was re- 
called by the disputes between Gregory VII. and Henry IV. 
The pope called on him for aid, and Robert, without heeding 
the menaces of the emperor, and hoping to profit by Grego- 
ry's dependent situation, marched to his rescue, and gave 
him an asylum in his states. Soon afler he died (1085), just 
as he had received tidings of a new victory over the Greeks. 

167. Foundation of the kingdom of the two Sicilies. — jRo- 
ger IL — While Roger's eldest son Boemond, preferring the 
glory of the first crusade to his paternal inheritance, went in 
search of distant conquests (v. ch. xii.), Roger Bursa held 
the sceptre with a feeble hand, and transmitted it to his son 
William. William died without children (1127), and his 
cousin, Roger IL of Sicily, had himself proclaimed at Paler- 
mo by the archbishop and the inhabita^nts, and three years 
afier received the investiture from the antepope Anaclete. 
Pope Innocent II., forgetting the fate of Leo IX., ventured 
to meet Rc^er in the field, and like his predecessor was de- 
feated, and compelled to comply with the demands of the vic- 
torious Norman. Robert Guiscard had compelled his pris- 
oner to grant him the investiture of his conquests. Roger 
demanded and received the title of king of the two Sicilies^ 
Thus the possessions of the two Norman branches were unit- 
ed under one sceptre, and the popes, extending their sway 
even in the midst of defeat, obtained the suzerainety of this 
fertile kingdom. 

The power of the Normans in Italy had now reached its 
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highest point. Roger II., king of Naples and Sicily, duke 
of Apulia, and prince of Capua, declared war against the 
Greeks, and passed his whole life in fighting them, without 
ever meeting an adversary that could resist him. He made 
himself master of Corfu, Etolia, and Bcetia, burnt the suburbs 
of Constantinople, and lefl as the fruit of his conquests the 
culture of the silk- worm, which some of his prisoners brought 
with them to Sicily. 

J 68. Successors of Roger IL — Heunion of the two Sid- 
Ues to the empire. — The successor of this great prince, Wil- 
liam L the Bad (1154-1166), attacked at the same time by 
the emperor of the East and Frederic Barbarossa, almost 
stripped of his states of Naples, and repulsed by the pope, 
who refused to recognize him for king, restored his fortunes 
by a great victory, and obtained the investiture. His son 
William IL the Good (1166-1169) united with Alexander 
III., who understood the cause of Italian independence better 
than his predecessors, and was an active ally of that famous 
league of Lombardy, which checked the course of the re- 
doubtable emperor (v. ch. xi., § iv.): but Frederic, seeking 
by policy what he was unable to gain by force, obtained the 
hand of Constance, Roger's posthumous daughter, for his son 
Henry, who becoming emperor, claimed in his wife's name 
(1189) the inheritance of William II. It was in vain that 
the Sicilians, in hatred of the German dominion, proclaimed 
Tancred, a cousin of the late king ; and that Pope Clement 
III. gave the investiture to the defender of the national 
cause (1190); for after the death of Tancred, who had 
fought against Henry in Italy, and Richard Coeur de Lion 
in Sicily, the resistance of the young king William III. was 
crushed by a war of extermination, and the dominion of the 
Normans, which had withstood both empires for a century 
and a half, fell as a first fruit of the intermarriage of princes 
(1194). 
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i I. Dismemberment of the empire of Charlemagne. — ^Amolph of 
Carinthia, king of Germany, then emperor. — Zwentibold» king of Lor- 
raine.-— Wan in Italy against the Moravians. — Lewis the Child.-*Final 
establishment of the Hmigahans in Pannonia.^£ztinction of the family 
of Charlemagne in Germany. — ^Election of Conrad of Franconia.^ — ^War 
with the duke of Bavaria. — Henry of Saxony, the Fowler. — ^Wise and 
strong government.— War against the Hongarians. — Otho I., ike Cfreat, 
— Contests with the vassals. — ^Bohemia subjected to tribute. — Expedition 
into Italy (v. next paragraph). — ^Progress of feudality mider Otho IL and 
III., and Henry II. — Relations of the empire with the Bohemians and 
Hongarians. 

Accession of Conrad the Salic.^-Henry 11. contends with the Bohe- 
mians, the Hungarian8.^Hi8 ascendency in Italy. — Minority of Heniy 
IV. — Power of feudality, disorders in the empire. 

^ II. State of Italy. — Rivalry of Goido of Spoleto and Berengarius 
of Frinli. — Intervention of the emperor Amolphus-^Guido and his son 
Lambert, emperors. — Lewis of Burgundy, king of Italy and emperor.—* 
Final triumph of Berengarius. — Lothario.— Berengarius II. of Iviea. — 
Adelaide, Lothario's widow, calls Otho II., who marries her. — Revolt 
and submission of Ludolph, son of Otho. — Otho's second expedition : he 
is crowned emperor. — Troubles in the church. — Quarrels with the em- 
pire of the East — Contest between Conrad and his Italian vassals. — 
Ascendency of the empire over Italy and the Holy See, under Hemy IIL 
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f *xx. Ctmset pf.the infiuenct of ike ehureh and the Holff See in ike 
middle agee. — Relations between the church and the empire. — Confu- 
sion of temporal and spiritual. — ^Pretensions of the emperors. — Of ihe 
right of investiture. — State of manners. — ^Necessity of a reformation. — 
Political poeiiion of the popee in Chrietendom. — Avowed ascendency 
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§1. 



aSBUANT FBOM THB FOUNDATION OF THB EMFIBB TO TBS 

WAB OF INVESTITUBES. 

169. Dismemberment of ihe CaroUngian empire after 
Charles the Fat. — Amid the convulsions which followed the 
dethronement of Charles the Fat (v. ch. ix.), Germany, 
which had just placed the heir of her kin^ upon the throne 
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of France, still preserved the preponderancfe. The natural 
son of Carloman, Amolph of Carinthia, having been chosen 
king of Germany, received the homage of Eudes, king of 
France, and Robert Guelph, or Welf, king of Burgundy beyond 
the Jura. Lewis, Boson's son and successor, put Cisjuran 
Burgundy under Arnolph's protection : Berengarius, duke of 
Friuli, a pretender to the crown of Italy, invokedAmolph's 
assistance against his competitor Guido of Spoleto ; and final- 
ly this prince gave the kingdom of Lorraine to his natural 
son Zwentimbold (895), who had been named after his god. 
father, a formidable chief of the Moravians. Nothing seemed 
to be wanting to him but the imperial crown, which Guido 
had received in 891 from the pope Stephen Y., and trans- 
mitted to his son Lambert. Amolph causing himself to be 
crowned at Rome (896) in spite of Lambert's efforts, pre- 
tended to give laws to Italy, and stripped even his own pro- 
tegee Berengarius. But he was recalled to Germany by the 
repeated incursions of the duke of the Moravians, whose 
alliance he thought he had bought by the cession of Bohe- 
mia. While he was engaged with this formidable adversary, 
Lambert and Berengarius, equally jealous of his power and 
fearful of his ambition, became reconciled and divided Italy 
between them. 

Amolph died (899) just as he had received the tidings 
of a new defeat of the Moravians, and at his death the desti- 
ny of Germany became as uncertain as before. Berenga- 
rius took the imperial crown. Zwentimbold was assassinated 
in Lorraine, and Lewis, Amolph*s legitimate son but seven 
years old, was acknowledged king of Grermany. Only two 
events mark his reign, the appearance of the Normans in 
Lorraine, and the final establishment of the Hungarians in 
Pannonia. These Barbarians from the shores of Lake Mseo- 
tis and the Caspian Sea, allied themselves with the Bohemians, 
and invaded the country of the Moravians, whose chief had 
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submitted to the king of Germany. They crushed a German 
army near Augsburgh, defeated the duke of Thuringia, pen- 
etrated into Bavaria, and held Europe in terror during a 
whole century by their ravages and incursions. 

170. Extinction of the Carolingians in Germany. — Con- 
rad of Franconia. — Henry of Saxony. — Lewis the Child, 
Charlemagne's last descendant in Germany, died in 911. The 
crown became elective, and passed to the most powerful fam- 
ilies. Four great vassals could aspire to it : the dukes of 
Franconia, Suabia, Bavaria, and Saxony. Conrad of Fran- 
conia was elected (911). But the feudal chie& pretended to 
throw off at will a power which they themselves had created. 
Arnolph the Bad, duke of Bavaria, took the title of king, and 
refused to submit to the imperial supremacy. Conrad over- 
came him in a great battle. But the duke of Bavaria calling 
in the Hungarians to his assistance, Conrad was killed, and 
his death lefl unavenged. He had indicated Henry of Sax- 
ony as his successor, whose talents and firmness he honored, 
although his enemy. Conrad's brother, to prevent the inde- 
cision of the vassals and decide Henry's election, carried him 
the imperial insignia himself. Henry was hunting when the 
message reached him, and from this incident received the 
surname of the Fowler (918). 

Henry the Fowler, proclaimed by the Thuringians and 
the Saxons, and soon recognized by the Suabians and Bava- 
rians, opened the dominion of that illustrious house of Sax- 
ony to which Germany owes its organization and the perma- 
nent possession of the imperial sceptre. " Henry repressed 
the ambition of the great vassals by forming a regular army, 
and building in the provinces fortified castles, to which he 
drew, by the grant of important privileges, the ninth part 
of the inhabitants of the country. He established marches 
or margraviaiSf to defend the northern frontiers against the 
attacks of the Sclavonians and Sorabians. He conquered 
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the Danes of Jutland, and won the glory of opening the way 
lor Christianity among those savage people. Winceslausi 
duke of Bohemia, was compelled to recognize his supremacy 
(930) ; and the Hungarians who had continued their ravages 
in eastern Grermany were defeated in a great battle, the me- 
mory of which is still preserved in their popular traditions. 
It was in this period also, that the first municipal cities of 
Germany are supposed to have been established. 

171. Olho L the Great and hie successors, — Otho 7., son 
oi Henry the Fowler, was even more renowned than he (036). 
Menaced at his accession by a crowd of revolted vassals, he 
made this obstacle serve to confirm his power, by overthrow* 
ing the rebellious dukes of Suabia, Franconia, Bavaria, and 
Lorraine, and giving their domains to members of his own 
family. The usurpation of Boleslaus in Bohemia, after the 
murder of his brother, furnished Otho with an occasion of 
invading this duchy and subjecting it to tribute, under pre- 
text of punishing the assassin and avenging the persecuted 
Christians (050). The number of Sclavonians (slaves) that 
he toc^ in this war was so great, that their name, which in 
their own language means illustrious, became thenceforth 
the distinctive appellation of captives or serfs. He made two 
expeditions into Italy, which won for him the surname of the 
Great and the imperial crown. The clQse of his reign be- 
longs to the history of Italy, but fn>m that time, the impe- 
rial dignity became attached to the sovereignty of Grermany 
(v. next §). 

The powerful authority of this prince, his skilful admin- 
istration, and his success in arms, had repressed the efibrts 
of feudalism and checked its progress : but under his suc- 
cessors it promptly repaired its losses. Under Otho IL (07S 
-983), Otho III. (983-1002), and Henry IL of Bavaria 
(1002-1024), the vassals succeeded in establishing the he- 
reditary transmission of fiefs, and soon also that of the prin- 
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eipal dignities of the crown. Thus the territorial aristocracy 
was strengthened by the accession of another aristocracy no 
less dangerous than itself. The imperial throne was elective ; 
the fiefs and dignities became hereditary ; and it was easy to 
see, that in a contest betw^n the nobles and the emperor, the 
emperor would be the loser. While this was going on in 
Germany, each new reign began with a war in Italy, still 
renewed, and still without result. The relati(Mis of the Sax- 
on emperors with the Sclavonians and Hungarians were more 
peaceable. Boleslaus I., the second Christian duke of Po- 
land (992-1025), received the royal crown from Otho III. 
Henry II. confirmed to Vale, sovereign of Hungary, who, 
under the name of Stephen, became the apostle of his coun- 
try, the title of king, which he had already received from 
Pope Sylvester II. (1060). 

172. Extinction of the family of Saxony. -^Conrad the 
Salic. — Henry III. — Henry IV. — ^On the extinction of the 
imperial family of Saxony, Conrad the SaUc (1024) was 
raised to the imperial throne ; and this election of a simple 
lord, merely because he inspired less apprehension to his am- 
bitious vassals, shows what progress the feudal power had 
made during the preceding reigns. His reign was passed in 
counteracting the leagues formed against him, and oiforcing 
the homage of several princes, all ready to shake off even 
this slight subjection. With his vassals of Italy he began a 
ectfitest, which continued under his son Henry III. (1039^- 
1056). This prince, successively conqueror of the Bohemi- 
ans (1042), and of the Hungarians (1043), whom he sub- 
jected to the empire, won over the turbulent nobles of Bur- 
gundy by his marriage with the virtuous Agnes, a princess 
of Aquitania. In Italy he exercised a powerful ascendency, 
disposed several times of the pontifical throne, and had the 
skill to conciliate the Normans in the south of the peninsula, 
by granting them the investiture of what he oould no longer 
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take from them. The empire was at the height of its gran- 
deur, comprising the whole of Germany between the Rhine, 
the Oder, and the Alps ; Italy to the confines of Apulia and 
Calabria ; Craul from the Rhine to the Scheldt, the Meuse, the 
Soane, and the Rhone. But there was no unity in this vast 
dominion, and the insubordination of the great vassals was a 
permanent cause of division and decay. 

The young Henry IV., son of Henry III. (1056-1106), 
had been crowned with the consent of the princes and peq>ley 
eleven years before the death of his father ; but the imperial 
dignity was none the better respected during his minority. 
Agnes tried to make herself partisans by the gifl of the great 
fiefs of Carinthia, Suabia, and Bavaria, but it was only giv- 
ing new allies to the great vassals ; and the usurpation by 
their creatures of all the dignities of the church and the em- 
pire, was the origin of those scandals and disorders which 
were soon to cause a violent rupture between the empire and 
the Holy See, 



§ II. 

ITALT FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRB TO THE WAR OF 

INVESTITURES. 

173. State of Italy. — The kingdom of Italy, founded upon 
the ruins of the dominion of the Lombards, had never em- 
braced the whole of the peninsula. Towards the end of the 
ninth century, the independent states of the pope comprised 
the environs of Rome and exarchate of Ravenna, with the 
ancient Pentapolis. In the south, the Greeks still defended 
their lessening territories against the Aglabite Saracens, who 
had made themselves masters of Sicily and several cities of 
the main land. The duchies of Beneventum and Salemoi 
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last remains of the Lombard kingdom, had sustained them- 
selves between the Greeks and the Latins. Several cities, 
powerful by their commerce and their marine, Naples, 
Gaeta, and Amalfi, repelled even the nominal supremacy of 
the emperor of Constantinople. In the north, maritime com- 
merce had begun to enrich Venice, which had grown up on 
the lagoons of the Rialto, and Pisa and Genoa, which pro- 
claimed their independence at the dismemberment of the 
empire (888). The kingdom of Italy, which alone had pre- 
served some degree of strength and unity in the midst of this 
parcelling, was about to be rent by endless divisions. 

174. Rivalry between ike dukes of Spoleto and FrivU. — 
In escaping from the powerless hands of Charles the Fat, 
after the diet of Tribur, this kingdom was divided between 
two powerful lords, Ghddo of Spoleto, and Berengarius duke 
of Friulu Berengarius, though recognized at first in the 
north of the peninsula, confirmed in his possession by the 
emperor Amolph of Carinthia and victorious over the duke 
of Spoleto at Brescia (889), was still obliged to yield to the 
persevering energy of his rival, who made himself master, 
first of the crown of Italy, and then of that of the empire 
(891). His son Lambert^ who was also invested with the 
imperial dignity (894), forced Berengarius to yield him Italy 
as far as the Adda. But Guido's death restored the sceptre 
to his adversary, and Berengarius seemed now to have ob- 
tained quiet possession of the long contested prize, when the 
Hungarians broke down • from the Alps with their fierce 
bands. The Italians rallied promptly around the banner of 
their chief, and the invaders, perplexed and harassed in a 
country so little suited to their style of warfare, offered to 
purchase retreat by restoring their plunder and giving hos- 
tages for their good faith. Instead of catching at the offer, 
the imprudent Berengarius attempted to crush them in the 
field, and was defeated with immense loss. The invaders 
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spread in triumph over the country ; and, as if to punish the 
unfortunate king for his imprudence, Adelbert of Tuscany, 
with several other nobles, invited Lewis of Burgundy, son 
of Boson, to accept the crown of Italy (900) and of the em- 
pire (901). But a new turn of fortune restored the sceptre 
to Berengarius ; and Lewis, who had disgusted the Italians 
by his arrogance, had to swear that he would never come 
back again before he was allowed to return to his native 
kingdom. Oaths have seldom much weight in the balance 
with a crown, and the king of Burgundy recrossed the Alps 
at the head of a powerful army, and compelled the P^vians to 
open their gates. Berengarius, who was sick, fled to Verona, 
and the report was soon spread that he was dead. Verona 
was filled with his adherents, but Lewis, trusting to the story 
of his rival's death, ventured himself there, and lived as 
though all danger had died with him. But a fearful atonement 
was prepared for his perjury. Berengarius, at the head of a 
chosen band, fell upon him in the night, made him prisoner, 
and calling him to account for the violation of his oath, in- 
flicted upon him the terrible punishment of blinding, so com- 
mon in that age (905). The mutilated king returned home, 
and Berengarius remained in undisputed possession of the 
throne. But still the imperial sceptre was floating in attrac- 
tive vision before his eyes. The Hungarians, it is true, broke 
in from time to time upon his kingdom, and compelled him 
to buy them off on degrading terms. It was less the pros- 
perity of his kingdom that he desired, than the enlargement 
of his titles. At length, a great victory over the Saracens . 
secured him the long-coveted prize ; and the pope, who had 
been his ally in the contest, rewarded his triumph with the 
imperial crown. Still Berengarius, with all his faults, was 
not a bad man ; and his death, by the hand of an assassin, 
was owing to a trait of noble generosity of which kings have 
seldom given examples. 
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175. Conquest of Italy hy Oiho the Great — After Beren- 
garius (924), the peninsula again became a prey to rival 
pretenders. The kings of the two Burgundies, Rudolph and 
Hughes, followed one another upon the throne of Italy in a 
very brief space. Hughes, expelled by the powerful Beren- 
garius, marquis of Ivrea, had been succeeded by his son 
Lothario (946), in whose name Berengarius exercised a roy- 
al authority. But tired of a secondary role, he poisoned the 
young king and was proclaimed in his stead. Lothario had 
left a wife renowned for her beauty, Adelaide, daughter of 
Rudolph II. of Burgundy, whose hand Berengarius wished 
to obtain for his son Adelbert. But the princess resolutely 
refused, and escaping from the fortress in which she had 
been shut up, with a single attendant, called Otho I. to her 
aid. In his first expedition beyond the Alps, Otho took Pavia 
and several other cities, had himself declared king of Italy, 
and married Adelaide. But in the midst of his success he 
was recalled to Germany by the revolt of his son Ludolph. 
Berengarius, who had yielded to the storm, had recourse to 
negotiation, and obtained a grant of the crown as a gift of 
his conqueror. But the habit of tyranny was too strong, and 
his oppressions and bad faith led Otho to send his son against 
him, and his son dying, to come again himself at the head 
of a powerful army. This time his triumph was complete, 
and after taking possession of Lombardy, and causing his 
authority to be recognized throughout the kingdom, he went 
to Rome and received the imperial crown from the hands of 
Pope John XII. (2d Feb. 962). 

The condition of Rome itself demanded the emperor's 
attention. Maroxia, widow of a Roman lord named Alberic, 
had seized the supreme power in the city, making and un- 
making popes at will. ' She raised to the throne her son John 
XL, and to confirm her authority, married Hughes, king of 
Italy, who was allured by the prospect of so rioh a prize as 
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the sovereignty of Rome. But Alberic, another son of Ma* 
rozia, exasperated against his father.in.iaw, raised the people, 
drove him from Rome, and confining his mother, made him- 
self sovereign under the title of Fatrician of ike Romans. 
This dignity he transmitted to his son Octavian, who at nine- 
teen had himself chosen pope under the name of John XII. 

John had invoked Otho's assistance against Berengarius, 
and received him at Rome with every demonstration of res- 
pect. But this harmony did not last long. The emperor 
left Rome to lay siege to the fortress of St. Leo in Um- 
bria, where Berengarius had shut Jbimself up with his wife, 
and during the siege he received frequent complaints of the 
scandalous conduct of the pope. The remonstrances which ' 
he addressed the haughty young man excited his indignation 
instead of repentance, and to guard against the effects of his 
resentment, Otho was obliged to hasten to Rome at the heed 
of a strong detachment. The pope fled, and Otho, on reach- 
ing the city, made the people and clergy swear that they 
would no longer choose a pope without his consent and that 
of his successors. Then he called a council, had the pope 
deposed, and Leo VIII. elected in his stead. John made 
great efforts to regain his throne, but his opponent was sup- 
ported by the strong arm of the emperor, and could not be 
overthrown. 

Soon afler, Berengarius was compelled to surrender, his 
son Adelbert took refuge at Constantinople, and all that por- 
tion of Italy which had belonged to the Lombards passed 
under the dominion of the Germans, nothing being lefl the 
Greeks but a few cities of lower Italy, with the greater part 
of Apulia and Calabria. Otho transmitted this kingdom with 
the imperial dignity to his son, and the Germans adopted the 
principle that the king of Gern\^y became by his election 
king of Italy and emperor. Still the usage of the triple coro« 
QfLtion of Germany, Italy, and the empire, continued for cen- 
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turies, and no king of Grermany till Maximilian I. took the 
title of emperor without having first been crowned by the pope. 

Otho was ambitious to establish some claim to those pro- 
vinces of southern Italy which had not yet been subjected to 
the empire, and demanded the hand of the princess Theo- 
phania for his eldest son. The treachery of Nicephoras led 
to a war, which ended in the dethronement of the emperor of 
the East ; and his successor, John Zimisces, bought peace by 
consenting to the marriage. Next year, Otho the Great died 
at the summit of human glory and power (973). 

176. Troubles in the states of the church. — Ascendency of 
the empire over the Holy See. — The reign of Otho IL con- 
tains some romantic incidents, which left no decided trace 
in Italian history. Under Otho III., Rome was governed for 
a time by a consul, the celebrated Crescentius, who, after ex- 
pelling two popes, was at last besieged in the castle of St. 
Angelo by the imperial troops, and hanged like a common 
malefactor before the gates of the fortress. Sylvester IL^ 
illustrious also under the name of Gerhetus for his learning 
and his virtues, restored the dignity if not the power of the 
tiara : and the political rivalries which had so long desolated 
the peninsula, ended with the accession of Conrad the Salic, 
who was twice crowned king ; once at Milan, and once at 
Monza. The resistance of Pa via was punished by laying 
waste its territories, and destroying its castles. The great 
vassals, who exercised an insufferable tyranny over their 
own vassals, saw the imperial authority sustain the rights 
of the vavassors, and Conrad set the example of a policy to 
which the kings of France were subsequently indebted for 
their victory over feudalism. ' The imperial power triumphed 
in Italy. Henry III. interfered in the disputes of Benedict 
IX., Sylvester III., and Gregory VI., who contended for the 
chair of St. Peter ; and causing them to be deposed, had the 
bishop of Bamberg appointed in their stead, who took the 
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name of Clement III. (1046). The Romans renounced 
the right of free election of the pope, which had been at- 
tacked by the emperors more than once ; and proclaiming 
Henry and his successors patricians, gave them, in sign of 
their supremacy, a green robe, a golden ring for the finger, 
and a circlet of gold for the head. 

But the contest between the church and the empire was 
soon to begin, and lead to a still higher development of the 
papal power. 



5 in. 

CONTEST BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND THE EKPIBE.— «RECr0- 

BY VII. 

177. Causes of the influence cf the church and the Holy 
*See. — During this slow and painful elaboration of modern 
society, which fills up so large a portion of the middle ages, 
Europe was a prey to convulsions and divisions. Feudalism 
contributed more than any other institution, to establish in 
fact the absolute independence of the nobility. But from the 
fall of the Roman empire, the only centre of action was the 
church, which by its influence, independent of times and of 
places, could act upon every people, communicating a regu- 
lar movement in the midst of their constant agitations, and 
rallying aroimd her every eminent mind, by the science, of 
which she alone was the depository. The church had more 
than once saved towns and countries during -the disasters of 
the invasion : had organized almost all the Barbarian tribes, 
by converting them to Christianity ; and amid the discords 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries, had alone possessed suffi- 
cient power to check the bloody dissensions of people and of 
individuals, by compelling them to make peace, or at least to 
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accept the Truce of God. She alone could suspend for a 
time the malignant quarrels of vassals, and the desperate con. 
tests of princes. 

It is not surprising that such benefits should have been 
repaid by a general homage. The Western empire, the 
only great temporal power, had felt the importance of ally- 
ing itself with the great spiritual power which governed 
the Christian world. It was for this that Charlemagne had 
confirmed the dcxiation of the domain of St. Peter ; and the 
emperors went to Rome to receive their crown from the 
hands of the pope. But they obtained in exchange a kind 
of supremacy over the Holy See, which had been compelled 
more than once to invoke the mediation of the emperors in 
order to oppose the intrigues and confusion which had at- 
tended the election of several popes. At the end of the ninth 
century, it was still a simple protection : '' The imperial 
commissaries," says a decree of John ' IX., " will, according 
to canonic rite and received usage, be present at the consecra- 
tion of the pope, to repel violence and prevent scandal." But 
from that time the emperors profited by every pretext, to take 
an active part in the election of the sovereign pontiff; and Otho 
the Great obtained from the anti-pope, Leo YIII., the right 
of naming the pope and conferring ecclesiastical dignities in 
his own states. This decree, though annulled by Henry II. 
(1014), was revived by his successors, and became the 
foundation of all the imperial pretensions. 

178. Encroachments of the temporal upon the spiritual. — 
Of the right of investiture. — But this subjection of the choice 
of the pope to the good pleasure of the emperor, seemed to 
menace that independence which is so essential to the head 
of the church ; and particularly when the '"divisions of the 
empire gave the sceptre to the great vassals. It was impos* 
sible to abandon the pontifical power to every usurper that 
held sway beyond the Alps ; and the abuse of the temporal 
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power in ecclesiastical affairs was promptly displayed in the 
scandalous manner in which the princes distributed eccle- 
siastical dignities. Instead of confining themselves to its 
temporal concerns, they assumed the right of appointing the 
higher functionaries of the clergy as if they had been bishops, 
and trafficked in holy things, to augment their revenues and 
gain over partisans. Bishoprics and abbacies were put up 
at auction, and given to the highest bidder. A child of ten 
years old, Benedict IX., was raised by Conrad II. to the pon- 
tifical throne for money. Prelates, who had bought their 
places, indemnified themselves by dilapidating the property 
of the church, and extorting from the poor, the sum which 
they had paid for their dignity. Subject, too, by the feudal 
tenure of the fiefs attached to their offices, to the feudal 
hierarchy, they bore arms like mere temporal lords ; raised 
their banner at the prince's call, and fought at the head of 
their vassals, instead of watching over their dioceses. 

179. State of manners, — Necessity of a reformation, — 
Contemporary writers give a horrible picture of the manners 
of this period. " They give the episcopal dignity,*' says St. 
Anselmo, " to serfs and debauchees, because they know that 
such men will not dare to reprove the vices of the great to 
whom they owe their elevation. These false shepherds 
think only of growing fat at the expense of their flock, with- 
out troubling themselves about their fiouls. Others giving 
themselves up to the vanities of the world, busy themselves 
with dogs and birds, for hunting ; and in spite of the canons, 
abandon their churches to follow the emperor.'' These de- 
plorable examples spread vice through all classes. <<The 
world," says St. Peter Domiano, -"is no longer any thing 
but a gulf of ^nvy and lewdness. An evil spirit excites 

every where hatred, impiety — ^hypocrisy Who is 

ashamed of a disorderly life, of a sacrilegious theft 1 Who 
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feftrs to commit crimes that call down the vengeance of hea- 
ven ? Corruption overflows on every side." 

Such was the frightful state of society, that wickedness 
seemed to have reached its utmost hounds, and men looked 
for the end of the world. The popes themselves had shared 
in the corruption, and the Holy See had been defiled by the 
grossest pollutions. But still the first thought of a sincere 
pontiff would be, that his office made it his duty to oppose, 
by every means in his power, the progress of the contagion, 
and defend the best interests of humanity intrusted to his 
protection. Some, too, may have united with the hope of 
liberating the church frcnn the' supremacy of the unperors, 
that of founding a temporal supremacy of their own. Hu- 
man motives are seldom unmixed ; and the stream that springs 
limpid from the rock, will sometimes grow turbid as it runs. 
However this may be, they announced the intention of re- 
storing freedom to the Holy See ; of putting an end to an in- 
fluence which reduced the church to the rank of vassal, 
and seemed to have abolished every law of discipline and 
morality. 

180. Political situation of the popes in the midst of Chris-. 
tendom. — ^At the moment in which the struggle began, the 
papacy was already possessed of immense power, founded 
upon opinion and common consent. The popes had become 
mediators and arbiters between people and kings. '^ It 
was," says Ancillon, '^ a supreme tribunal erected in the 
midst of universal anarchy ; and whose decrees were oflen 
as deserving of respect as they were respected." The 
nations and sovereigns themselves had founded this ascen- 
dency, which Gregory VII. invoked with so much energy. 
Afler the death of Lewis the Child, the states of Grermany 
sent deputies to the pope to excuse themselves for having dis- 
posed of the crown without his order and permission. The 

9* 
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victorious Normans demanded of the pope, a priscmer in their 
camp, the investiture of Apulia and Calabria as a fief of the 
church. Stephen, king of Hungary, had transferred to St. 
Peter all the rights and power of his crown. According to 
Saxon law, it was not till the emperor elect had been crowned 
by the pope that he obtained the imperial power and title ; 
and the same legislation gave to the pope, in express terms, 
the right of excommunicating the emperor. " The temporal 
sword," said the law of Suabia, " is intrusted to the emperor 
by the pope ;" and thus the emperor at his coronation was to 
swear obedience and fidelity to the pope. It is from this 
point of view that we must judge this epoch, and the conduct 
of Gregory VII.. 

Such power, in such an age, could not be a vain deposit 
in the hands of a man whose energetic will and unshaken 
firmness were united with strong convictions, purity of life, 
and far-reaching foresight. 

181. First reforms and cuxessian of Hildebrand {Chregory 
VIL) to the pontifical throne* — The history of Gregory's re- 
forms, begins long before that of his pontificate. HUdehrandy 
son of a Tuscan carpenter, was a simple monk of Cluny, 
when the reputation of his wisdom and austere virtue called 
him to the councils of the sovereign pontiffs. He had al- 
ready sounded the depths of the evil, discovered its cause ; 
and formed the double aim, to which his whole life was inva- 
riably directed, the independence of the church and regenera- 
tion of manners. Every thing was to give way before the 
inspirations of his ardent genius. 

Under Leo IX. and Victor II. (1048-1057), several 
bishops, who had been appointed by the emperor and convict- 
ed of simony, were deposed by his advice. The celibacy of 
the clergy — a masterpiece of policy, as separating the church 
from the world ; but a lamentable error, as cutting them off 
from natural sympathies, and exposing them to unneces- 
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vary temptations — ^was proclaimed, too, at his instigation, by- 
Stephen IX. (1055), in a bull which claimed to be founded 
upon the ancient canons. And finally he caused Nicholas 
11. (1058-1061) to issue a decree reserving to the cardinals 
the free election of the pope, with only the simple reserve of 
the emperor's confirmation. The work of his pontificate was 
prepared. 

When he was spoken of for pope, he endeavored to per- 
suade the emperor Henry IV. not to confirm his election, 
warning him that the imperial dignity would not guard him 
from the stern reproofs which' his irregular life deserved. 
Henry, who had already rendiered himself odious in Germany 
by his cruelty and debaucheries, and who allowed abbacies 
to be sold at auction even upon the footsteps of the throne, 
approved the election in spite of the warning and the fears 
of the German bishops, who trembled for their own safety, 
and Hildebrand assumed the tiara under the name of Crregory 
VIL (1073). 

182. Contest heiween Gregory VIL and Henry IV. — Ex- 
eommumcaUon of the emperor. — Hie instantly renewed all the 
decrees of his predecessors. The council of Rome of 1074, 
proscribed simony, the traffic of holy things, and forbade, 
under severe penalties, the marriage of priests. The de- 
crees of the council were carried to the two kings who had 
particularly favored the abuse, Philip I. of France and Henry 
of Germany. Both professed submission. Next year (1075), 
a second council decided that the investiture of ecclesiastical 
property should no longer belong to laymen. 

Henry, who was then at war with Saxony and Thurin- 
gia, had just gained a great victory ; and in the pride of his 
triumph, he rejected the pontifical decision. To the council of 
Rome he opposed the conventicle of Worms, and sent Gregory 
a sentence of deposition. The German barons assembled at 
the diet of Treves, appealed to the pope as arbiter, who ex- 
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oommunicated the emperor, and released his subjects from 
their oath of allegiance. 

The efiect of the excommunication was greater even than 
the pope could have expected ; for Henry's life had been so 
scandalously corrupt, and the influence of the Holy See was 
so great, that almost all Germany rose up against him. The 
remedy was indeed an extreme one^ in the midst of the fright- 
ful confusion of society and the uncertain state of the politi- 
cal institutions of the period ; but perhaps, too, it was neces- 
sary, and certainly it was authorized by the public law of 
Germany, which declared that every one under the sentence 
of excommunication, who did not obtain a reversed of the sen^ 
tence before the end of the year, had forfeited his Jiefand his 
patrimony. ^' Freemen,'' says an old German author, << had 
chosen Henry king, on conditicoi that he would judge and 
govern the electors according to the rights of the crown. As 
he had constantly violated this compact to which he had sworn 
at his election, they could refuse to recognize him for king 
even without the decision of the Apostolic See." Henry's po- 
sition was as critical as it was mortifying ; for the great vas- 
sals threatened to depose him unless he obtained the pope's 
absolution, and this could not be done without humbling 
himself before a power which he detested. But there was no 
choice, and he set forth towards Italy to beg pardon at die 
feet of the sovereign pontifl*. Gregory was at the castle of 
Canosa, with the countess Matilda of Tuscany, who had de- 
voted herself to the defence of the Holy See. Henry was 
compelled to submit to a public and solemn penance, waiting 
three winter-days in the castle court with nothing but a 
woollen tunic to protect him from the cold. At last the pope 
granted him absolution, and he withdrew to meditate new 
plans of revenge. 

183. Henry IV. in Italy.— Death of Gregory F//.— The 
Grerman lords were not satisfied. They had hoped to see 
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the emperor deposed, and reproached the pope for his induU 
geace. Henry had hardly reached Germany when the as- 
sembly of Torscheim proclaimed his brother-in-law, Rudolph 
of Suabia, in his stead ; and his son Conrad revolted against 
him in Italy. But Conrad, returning to his duty, marched 
against the pope ; while Henry, at the head of those of his 
vassals who had remained faithful, pursued his rival, vainly 
defended by the pontifical anathema. Rudolpn was killed 
in Thuringia ; and the same day, the defeat of the troops 
of the countess Matilda opened for the emperor the road to 
Rome. Henry went to be crowned by the anti-pope Clement 
III., and besiege in the castle of St. Angelo, Gregory VII., 
who, with unshaken firmness, still refused to make the slight- 
est concession. The heroic old man was delivered by Robert 
Guiscard, who burnt part of the city, and gave the pope a 
refuge in his states. Soon after Gregory died, repeating 
these words : " I loved justice and hated iniquity, and there- 
fore, I die in exile" (1085). 

184. The contest continues under Urban IL and Pascal 
//.—The new pope, Victor III. (1086-1087), shrunk from 
the legacy of disputes and combats which his predecessor 
had lefi; him, and made peace with the emperor. But two 
years afterwards, he was replaced by Urban ILy who re- 
sumed Gregory's great work with ardor (1088-1089). Urban 
shook the emperor's power, by making his two sons revolt 
against him in succession ; and bound all Europe to the Holy 
See, by exciting the enthusiasm of the crusades (v. ch. xii. 
§ 11). The people, rushing to the holy war, abandoned a 
prince overwhelmed by the anathemas of the church. An 
army ojT crusaders drove Henry IV. and the anti-pope Cle- 
ment from Italy. 

Pascal IL (1099-1118) continued to support the sons of 
the unhappy Henry, who died in misery after having been 
compelled to renounce the empire. The pope hoped great 
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things from the new emperor Henry V., who owed him his 
crown ; but the parricidal son repaid his benefactor with in- 
gratitude. Fie seized upon the person of the pope, treated 
him with great harshness, and would only consent to restore 
him to liberty on the promise of an unconditional surrender 
of the right of investiture. 

Pascal soon retracted a promise wrested from him by 
force (1112). Two German councils had already excom- 
municated the emperor for his sacrilegious violence, and the 
council of the Lateran renewed the prohibition of giving ec- 
clesiastical investitures to laymen, or receiving them from 
them. Henry V. opposed the decrees of the church sword 
in hand, entered Italy (1116), drove Pascal from Rome, in- 
vaded the inheritance of the countess Matilda which she had 
bequeathed to the Holy See, and had himself crowned by the 
anti-pope Gregory VIIL But at last, worn out with the 
troubles of Germany, where a strong party sustained the 
cause of the pontiff, he consented to open negotiations with 
the legitimate pope Calixtus, who had been re-established at 
Rome. 

185. Concardate of Worms. — End of the war ofinvesU' 
tares. — A diet was held at Worms (1122), and after long 
conferences between the ministers of the emperor and the 
envoys of the pope, the emperor consented to the free election 
of bishops and abbots, renouncing the investiture of the mitre 
and the cross ; that is the ecclesiastical investiture, which was 
reserved to the bishops. The pope, on his side, gave up the 
investiture by the sceptre of the ecclesiastical domains, 
which were subject, like all others, to feudal tenure. Thus 
were divided the temporal and the spiritual jurisdiction ; the 
secular and the religious power. The pope was no longer 
any thing more than the spiritual head of the church ; the 
emperor, the first and greatest king of Europe. The politic 
cal unity of Christendom was broken for ever. 
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The agreement between the priesthood and the empire 
was confirmed by the general council of the Lateran (1123). 
From that time, the election of the pope has belonged exclu- 
sively to the cardinals, being no longer subovdinate to the 
will of the emperor. The war of investitures was ended, 
but other motives soon revived the rivalry between Italy and 
Germany. 



§ IV. 

CONTESTS OF THE OUELPHS AND 6HIBELLINES UNDER THE HOUSE 
OF SUABIA. — INNOCENT III. — INNOCENT IV, — FBEDEBIC BAB- 
BABOSSA. — FBEDEBIC II. 

186. Beginning of the contest hetween Hie Guelphs and 
GhihelUnes* — Lothario IL — During the war of investitures 
and amid the internal confusion and civil wars of Germany, 
the power of the great vassals had increased prodigiously at 
the expense of the power of the emperors. To counter- 
balance these encroachments, the emperors had created a 
nobility which depended upon them alone ; and increased the 
temporal power of the clergy, in order to oppose it to that of 
their vassals. It was all in vain. The clergy generally made 
common cause with the lay-nobles, and the lords who held 
directly of the crown were not strong enough to stand against 
the older and more powerful barons. Henry IV. had sunk 
in the contest. Under Henry V. the hereditary transmis- 
sion was established, and became the firmest foundation of 
feudal power. At last the extinction of the imperial house 
of Franconia seemed to decide the contest, and give free 
course to the ambitious pretensions of the barons. At the 
death of Henry V. two old families — the Welphs (Guelphs), 
and the Hohenstfiufen lords of Wibelin (Ghibellines)— dis* 
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puted the crown. The former held Bavaria and Saxony, 
and in Italy had temporary possessicm of Tuscany and part 
of Lombardy, the rich inheritance of the countess Matilda ; 
the latter were masters of the duchies of Suabia and Fran- 
conia. The preference which one of them obtained, became 
the origin of the famous rivalry of the' Guelphs and Ghi- 
bellines. 

Lothario II. duke of Saxony, was elected by the Grer- 
manic diet, and crowned by the legate of the pope (1125) ; 
but Frederic of Hohenstaufen duke of Suabia, and Conrad of 
Franconia, refused to recognize him. Lothario passed the 
greater part of his reign in contending against these power- 
ful adversaries. He died in 1137, on his return from a 
brilliant expedition into Italy, and after having invested his 
nephew Henry the Proud, duke of Bavaria, with the duchy 
of Saxony. 

187. Conrad of Franconia, — Accession of Frederic Bar- 
harossa.'^AfteT his death, the contest was renewed with 
double energy. CJonrad having been elected by the diet of 
Goblentz, Henry the Proud, who had thought himself sure 
of the crown, refused to recognize him. The diet of Wurtz- 
burgh stripped him of his tstates, which were divided between 
the Margrave of Austria and the lords of Brandenburgh. But 
the Saxons protested energetically in the name of Henry the 
Lion, the young son of Henry the Proud, while his brother 
Welph YI. maintained himself in Bavaria ; and it was only 
by having Saxony restored to Henry at the diet of Frankfort 
(1142), that the emperor could put an end to hostilities. The 
voice of St. Bernard calling the people to the second crusade, 
appeased all these troubles for a moment. Conrad set out 
with seventy thousand warriors, while Henry the Lion ac- 
complished his vow by making war upon the idolatrous Scla- 
vonians, and extending his states towards the north. But 
the contest seemed to be upon the point of reviving, when 
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Conrad's death left the crown to Frederic Barharosaa^ duke 
of Suabia (1152). 

This prince, who as soon as he mounted the throne de- 
cided as arbitrator between the princes of Denmark, gave the 
title of king to the duke of Bohemia and compelled the king 
of Hungary to do him homage, hastened nevertheless to 
satisfy most of the pretensions of his rivals by restoring Ba- 
varia to Henry the Lion, and Tuscany to the brother of 
Henry the Proud. The affairs of Italy already called him 
beyond the Alps. 

188. Troubles in Italy, -^ First expedUUm of Frederic 
beyond the Alps* — ^Pope Innocent II, had just recognized 
Roger II. king of Sicily, Apulia, and Calabria, on condi- 
tion of tribute and homage, when great troubles broke out 
at Rome. A monk, of an ardent, enthusiastic spirit and cap- 
tivating eloquence, Amaldo da Brescia, disciple of Abelard, 
declaimed vehemently against the temporal power of the 
popes— denying them even the right of governing Rome, 
where he wished to re-establish the republic ; and calling upon 
the pope and bishops to surrender their estates, and live upon 
the alms of believers. The people embraced his doctrines 
with transport ; and Innocent II., Celestiiie II., and Lucius 
II., found all their efforts vain to stem the torrent. The re- 
public was proclaimed by the people, and the sovereign 
power conferred upon Count Giordano, with the title of patri- 
cian. Pope Lucius was mortally wounded in an assault 
upon the capitol. Eugene III. succeeded in re-entering the 
city, with the aid of the citizens of Tivoli (1149); but Adrian 
IV. (1154) was driven away by a new revolution, and 
called the emperor Frederic to his assistance. At the same 
time, several cities of Lombardy in league with Pavia, de- 
voted themselves to the imperial or Ghibelline cause, in order 
to obtain the protection of the emperor against the powerful 
city of Milan. 
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Frederic, sure of finding partisans beyond the Alps, has- 
tened to Italy. The Milanese were compelled to open their 
gates, and swear allegiance to him ; and Pavia offered him 
the crown of Lombardy. Amaldo da Brescia perished at 
the stake ; but the republicans shut the gates of Rome, and 
the haughty German, in the midst of his triumph, was com- 
pelled to receive the imperial crown in a suburb without en- 
tering the city. He returned to Germany to prepare the 
means of vengeance. 

189. Contest between Frederic and pope Alexander III, — 
League of Lombardy, — But foreign intervention had rallied 
all minds to the national cause. The pope, who no longer 
had any thing to fear from Amaldo da Brescia, was little 
disposed to acknowledge the imperial supremacy. Thus his 
interest was opposed to that of the empire, and the quarrel 

• 

of Guelphs and Ghibellines became the quarrel of the Holy 
See and the empire. Four jurists agreed in declaring that 
the emperor was legally possessed of universal sovereignty, 
and Frederic began the exercise of it by attempting to annul 
the election of Alexander III. (1160-1181). Alexander 
replied by a bull of excommunication, and by calling the 
Guelphs of Lombardy, William II. of Sicily, and all Christian 
princes, to his defence. The emperor advanced at the head 
of his army, burning the harvests, laying waste the fields, 
and massacring the prisoners that fell into his hands. After 
a long siege, in which the citizens displayed the greatest 
firmness and self-devotion, he took Milan, threw down the 
walls, and passed the ploughshare over its smoking ruins. 

For a moment, the Lombards were terror-struck and sub- 
mitted to the emperor. But exasperated by the cruelties of 
the imperial governors {podestd), they found courage in in* 
dignation, and formed a league for the enfranchisement of 
Italy (1167). The pope declared for the league of Lombardy, 
Venice sided with the Guelphs (anti-imperialists), because 
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Grenoa, her rival, had declared for the Ghibellines ; and the 
pope, in reward, granted her the sovereignty of the Adriatic. 
The inhabitants of Milan, who had beea dispersed through 
the neighboring towns, collected together and rebuilt their 
city. Then all joined together and built another city, as a 
check upon Pavia — Alessandria della pagUa, Frederic laid 
siege to the new city before the ramparts were completed 
(1174), but was compelled to retire ; and the defeat of Leg- 
nano put an end to hb absolute supremacy in Italy. At last 
peace was made at Constance (1183), and the independence 
of the allied cities secured with the acknowledgment of the 
suzerainty of the emperor. Frederic and the pope met at 
Venice, and the imperial crown was again humbled before 
the tiara. 

190. Power of the emfperor in Italy after the ummi of the 
kingdom of the two Sicilies, — In the contest between the pope 
and the emperor, the Normans had remained attached to the 
papal party ever since Innocent II. had conferred upon Roger 
II. the title of king of the two Sicilies. The new kingdom 
was going to take a very different part under the dynasty 
which succeeded to the Normans. Frederic Barbarossa had 
prepared^this change by marrying his son to Roger's daughter 
( 1 186). Shortly after, he died in the crusade (v. Hist, of the 
Crusades, ch. xii.). His son Henry VI., already king of the 
Romans and soon after emperor, claimed the inheritance of 
Roger. The pope, of whom the Norman fiefs of Italy were 
held, unwilling to leave this rich and beautiful country 
in the hands of strangers, conferred the investiture upon Tan- 
cred, an illegitimate son of the last king. But Henry crushed 
the national party, and revenged himself upon the leader 
of the Sicilian army by having him tied upon a throne of red- 
hot iron, and crowned with a crown of bui;ning copper. Italy 
trembled at his cruelty. The limits of the empire reached 
the extremities of the peninsula, surrounding the papal terri- 
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tories on all sides and menacing their independence more 
than ever. It required an Innocent IIL, imitator of Gregory 
VIL, to resist the encroachments of imperial power, subdue 
the republican spirit in Rome^ revive the religious impulse 
throughout Europe, and organize a new crusade. 

191. Pontificate of Innocent III. — Accession of Frederic 
11. — In a pontificate of eighteen years (1198-1216), Inno- 
cent restores the ascendency of the Holy See, and governs 
Burope by his energetic will. In Italy, the states of the 
church recover their unity and peace. In France he sus- 
tains the rights of the church, those of an outraged pnccess 
against the powerful Philip Augustus (v. ch. xv. § i.), and 
excites the crusade against the Albigensis (ch. xv.). In Eng- 
land he receives the homage of the king, which makes the 
whole kingdom a fief of the pope. In the north, he sends 
missionaries to conquer Estonia, Prussia, and Livonia. In 
the East, he revives the crusades, and for a short time the 
Greek church submits to the Roman (ch. xii. § iv.) ; and 
finally, he protects the young Frederic, the successor of 
Henry VI. in Sicily against his powerful rivals, Philip of 
Suabia and Otho IV. of Brunswick. Frederic was crowned 
at Aix-la-Chapelle (1215), and had his son Henry pro- 
claimed king of Sicily. 

192. Fredericks contest with the pope and the cities ofLom- 
hardy, — Frederic, who owed his elevation to the Holy See, 
gave proof of his gratitude by renouncing the succession of 
the countess Matilda. But no sooner had he been crowned 
emperor at Rome, and obtained for his son the title of king 
of the Romans, than he changed his policy. With such a 
character it could not have been otherwise ; for he was full 
as ambitious as the pope himself, crafty, a skilful dissembler, 
unscrupulous in the choice of means, and not much disposed 
to yield to extravagant pretensions advanced in the name 
of a religion which he did not believe* The pope (Honorius 
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m.^ 1216-1227) taking the alarm at his success in southern 
Italy, where his chancellor Pietro delle Vigne had established 
a new legislation, endeavored to force him to join the cru- 
sades ; and just as he was upon the point of setting out for 
the Holy Land, fulminated a bull of excommunication, and 
preached a crusade against him in Italy. At the same time 
he roused the cities of Lombardy, which formed a new league 
for the independence of Italy with Milan at their head (1225), 
and sent his own troops to invade the kingdom of Naples. 
Frederic returning from the crusade, defeated the rebels^ 
who were united under the guidance of his own son Henry ; 
and followed up his success with the aid of the ferocious 
EccelUnOy chief of the Ghibellines of Lombardy. The 
Lombard league, afler various vicissitudes, and after having 
at one time forced Frederic to grant them an advantageous 
peace, was reduced to a few cities which were defended with 
difficulty (1238). But pope Gregory IX. (1227-1241), al- 
ready nearly a hundred years old, but of an energy which 
age had not diminished, roused new enemies against the em- 
peror in every direction, and convoked a general council* 
The great victory of Meloria, gained by Frederic's natural 
son, the beautiful Enzio, was a death-blow to the pope 
(1241), but failed to secure the triumph of the imperial 

cause. 

193. Deposition of the emperor, — New toars.-^Death of 
Frederic. — His portrait. — After an interregnum of eighteen 
months, the tiara was placed upon the head of Innocent IV. ^ 
who» being obliged to flee from Italy (1245), opened a council 
at Lyons, to which ho cited the emperor. Frederic refused 
to appear, and the pope pronounced with great solemnity an 
anathema and decree of deposition. Most of the German 
princes sustained his decision, and raised two pretenders to 
the throne. But it was no longer that great contest between 
church and empire, which had divided Europe. The strug- 
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gle had resumed the proportions of a party quarrel, and St. 
Lewis with all his piety, refused to declare for the pope 
against the emperor. Frederic, at the news of his deposition, 
had seized the imperial crown ; and putting it upon his head, 
exclaimed — " Innocent has not yet snatched it from me ; and 
before he can do it, rivers of blood shall flow." The media- 
tion of St. Lewis could not prevent civil war from breaking 
out anew in Grermany and Italy. Eccellino and Frederic 
vied with one another in ferocity. Crowds of prisoners were 
massacred daily ; and others horribly mutilated, and then set 
free to carry the terror of their fate among their friends. At 
last, Frederic's partisans grew tired. They were horror- 
struck at seeing him replace his German guard by a guard 
of Saracens, and give up Christians to the fury of infidels in 
the heart of Italy. Abandoned by all, betrayed even by 
those who had served him most faithfully, tormented by sus- 
picion and apprehensions of the attempts which his excom- 
munication might excite against his person, he ended his 
days in a remote comer of Italy (1250) a prey to grief and 
despair. 

Thus passed in deplorable disputes, a reign which might 
have been glorious for Germany and the whole of Europe. 
Vastly superior, by his political views and the extent of his 
knowledge, to the greater part of his contemporaries, Frederic 
loved the arts and sciences ; spoke several languages with 
facility ; took pleasure in drawing the learned men of all 
countries to his court ; formed libraries and universities, and 
favored with all his power the early dawn of civilization. 
But all his efforts were sterile, and his work did not survive 
him. The Christian Europe of the middle ages could not 
rally around a king, whose manners and belief seemed to fit 
him for a Mussulman rather than for a Christian throne. 
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§1. 



STATB OF EimOPB AT THE EPOCH OF THE FIRST CRUSADE. 

STATE OF THE EAST. 

194. Power of feudaUly. — At the end of the eleventh 
century, Europe seemed admirably prepared for some great 
external movement; for the nations, still imperfectly or. 
ganized and whom the royal power could neither restrain 
nor direct, were a prey to restless agitation under feudal op- 
pression. The pontifical power, triumphant in its contest 
with the empire, offered a common centre and could move 
the people at will. It had broken up, for a short time, the 
great national wars, and realized in a certain sense that 
great Christian unity which, in spite of the infinite diversity 
of national interests, feelings, and manners, was ready to 
move as one body under the influence of the religious feeling 
by which it had been organized. The feudal aristocracy, 
constantly agitated by those private wars which, without any 
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permanent result, spread desolation through provinces and 
kingdoms, was only waiting for an occasion to display its 
turbulent activity in greater expeditions. 

195. State of the different people of Europe, — Some 
people, however, had their crusade at home, and could not 
follow the general impulse. Spain had to defend western 
Europe against Islamism. The Almoravides had just crossed 
over from Africa ; but Henry of Burgundy built up the king- 
dom of Portugal, as a barrier against them (1094). Al- 
phonzo VI. of Castile, and Peter of Aragon, were extending 
their frontiers ; and the Cid Campeadbrf the hero of Christian 
Spain, established an independent principality at Valencia. 
At the other extremity of Europe, the struggle between 
Christianity and idolatry was still going on among the Scan, 
dinavians and Sclavonians. Russia was a prey to constant dis- 
cord. The Christians of Poland were constantly at war with 
the pagans of Prussia^ whose final conquest was reserved for 
the Teutonic knights. In Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
there was a contest from province to province between king 
and people; and at the movement of the first crusade (1095), 
Erick, the best king of Denmark, could only undertake a sterile 
pilgrimage, while the good Inge of Sweden was burning the 
pagan temples of Upsal, and overthrowing the idols. 

In central Europe, the voice of the sovereign pontiff could 
not be raised in vain. Grermany, still troubled by the long 
war which her princes had sustained against the Holy See, 
and by the political rivalry of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
yielded slowly to the general impulse. But in France, the 
feudal power was being developed in all its energy under 
the indolent Philip I., and was all ready for a great effort. 
In England, the warlike and adventurous spirit of the Nor- 
mans had entered with the conqueror, and drew off one of his 
sons to the Holy Land. The Normans of Italy, whose pro- 
digious exploits had created three new principaKties, were 

10 
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already sending their armies against the southern province 
of Greece. 

196. State of the East, — Oppression of ike Christians, — 
In the Bast, all was division and decay. Alexis Comnenes, 
pressed at tlie same time by Robert Guiscard and the troops 
of the Turk, Malek-Schah, despaired of being able to con- 
tinue his resistance alone. The Seljuk empire was divided 
when Malek-Schah died, but still the Mussulman invasion 
drew nearer and nearer to Burope. Then the Greek empe- 
ror addressed his lameniahle supplications to the West, calling 
all her people to the defence of religion and humanity. 

The people of the West had also injuries of their own to 
avenge. From the earliest times, pilgrimages had been a 
favorite penance among Christians. They believed that the 
benediction of Heaven was promised to those who visited Cal- 
vary or the tomb of Christ ; or renewed their baptism in the 
waters of the Jordan. Under Constantino, and after Helen 
had built magnificent churches at Grolgotha and Bethlehem, 
they became still more frequent, and were not stof^d by the 
disastrous period of the invasion. The Barbarians respected 
the cross and staff of the humble traveller. 

When Judea fell with Syria into the hands of the Mussul- 
men, the Christians could still continue their pious journeys 
with some degree of security — at least during the brilliant 
period of the caliphate. But when the Mussulman empire 
fell to decay, a frightful tyranny replaced the tolerance of the 
first caliphs. Believers were overwhelmed with vexations, 
subjected to enormous tributes. A leather girdle at their 
waist showed that they were, looked upon as slaves. More 
than once they were forbidden to celebrate the rites of their 
religion, and their churches were turned into stables. A few 
monks (1048) collected in a convent near the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, offered their hospitality to the Christians 
of the Wept, But the charity of the Brothers of St. John cf 
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Jerusalem was powerless against the hatred of the unbe- 
lievers. The pilgrims who dared to encounter persecution, 
generally came back plundered by the Saracens ; and weep- 
ing the misfortunes of the holy city, which the conquest of 
Jerusalem by the Seljuk Turks had carried to the highest 
point (1086). Gregory called Christendom to the deliver- 
ance of the holy places ; but his voice was not heard amid 
the quarrels of the West. In Palestine, meanwhile, the op- 
pression grew worse from day to day. The Christians were 
thrown into dungeons, with their priests and bishops ; and a 
great number of pilgrims were put to death before they 
reached Jerusalem. The recapture of the holy city by the 
Fatimites (1094), exposed them to the vengeance of an irri- 
tated conqueror. 



§ II. 

CHBISTIAN EINODOM AT JERVSALBM. 

197. Feter the Hermit preaches the first crusade. — CouU' 
oil of Clermont. — At last a poor hermit by the name of Peter 
appears before Urban 11. He tells him that he has seen 
the holy places profaned, and has wept with the patriarch of 
Jerusalem. He crosses the Alps barefoot and with a cruci- 
fix in his hand, to relate the suflTerings of his brethren. At 
the same time the emperor of the East, Alexis Comnenes, 
invokes earnestly the assistance of Christendom. An im- 
mense multitude collects at the council of Clermont (1095). 
They renew the Truce of Gody to think only of the holy war. 
The voice of Urban and of Peter stirs the whole assembly 
to enthusiasm. It is the vnll of God, is the cry. The bishop 
of Puy is the first to receive the cross from the hands of the 
pope ; and all mark the holy sign upon their robes, swearing 
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that they will free the holy sepulchre. " If any one/' says 
the counoil, " sets out for Jerusalem, not for hoDOT or gain, 
but from a spirit of devotion, this journey shall be to him in 
the stead of every other penance." At the same time, it put 
the crusaders, their families, and their estates under the pro- 
tection of the church, suspending all their debts during their 
journey to the Holy Land. 

A first band set out before the time marked by Urban. 
Men, women, and children marched together towards the 
East, without arms and without provisions ; and with no other 
guide than Peter the Hermit, and a poor gentleman called 
Walter the Penniless. They were soon compelled to sepa- 
rate, and most of them perished in Hungary, or in Asia 
Minor. 

198. Departure of the crusaders, — Battle of Ihrylaeum, — 
Taking of Jerusalem. — But 'their fate did not discourage 
others. Soon a regular army set forward with Godfrey of 
Bouillon, duke of Lower Lorraine, at its head ; and his 
brothers Baldwin and Evstachius, Raymond if Toulouse, 
Bohemand of Tarenium, and his nephew Tancred, and a great 
number of other nobles. The pontifical power was repre- 
sented by Ademar ofMoniiel, the pope's legate ; but no king 
appeared at the head of the movement ; the power was still 
in the hands of the feudal aristocracy* 

At the approach of these redoubtable auxiliaries, the em- 
peror Alexb, trembling for his own states, made all haste to 
furnish them with vessels to cross the Bosphorus. Six hun- 
dred thousand (?) crusaders passed into Asia Minor, where 
they found Peter the Hermit, ,who had escaped from the dis- 
asters which had destroyed his companions. 

The first exploit of the Christians, was the siege of Nice. 
But just as they were about to enter the city, it was given up 
to the emperor Alexb, who, fearing the power of the crusaden 
almost as much as that of the Turks, was beginning to em- 
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ploy the most odious means for the destruction of those who 
had come to his assistance. Thus it was only through a 
thousand obstacles that they succeeded in overtakiAg the 
army of the sultan of Roum, near Dorylaeum, In the first 
surprise of a sudden attack, the crusaders wavered for a mo- 
ment ; but soon rallying to the cry of God mils it, swept the 
field in triumph. 

Baldwin, by the advice of an Armenian prince, advances 
to Bdessa, where he is adopted by the king and founds the 
first Christian principality in the East. At the same time, 
the crusaders, masters of Tarsus, which Tancred and Bohe- 
mond had carried by assault, cross the Taurus and lay siege 
to Antioch. They were already reduced to a hundred thou- 
sand fighting men ; and the plague, famine, and their own 
dissensions, decimated them anew under the walls of this 
powerful capital of Syria. Finally, the gates were opened 
by a renegade : the army of the sultans of Aleppo and Da- 
mascus came only to be cut to pieces, and the city was given 
to Bohemond, who soon extended his sway over the neighbor- 
ing provinces. The army still continued to advance. In 
1099, it reached Jerusalem, exhausted by battles and disease ; 
and yet, still full of enthusiasm and valor. After a short 
siege, a brilliant assault gave them the city in spite of the 
obstinate defence of the besieged. But a frightful massacre 
dishonored the triumph of the soldiers of the cross. Grodfrey 
turned in horror from the scene of carnage, and dropping his 
arms, went barefoot to pray in the church of the Resurrec- 
tion ; and his example disarmed, it is said, the fury of his 
followers. 

199. Godfrey of Bouillon, king of Jerusalem, — Orders of 
knighthood, — Godfrey of Bouillon, whose virtues and valor 
the whole army admired, was elected king of Jerusalem ; 
and refusing iotoear a crown of gold, where the Saviour of the 
world had worn a crown qfihomsj he took only the title of 
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baron of the Holy Sepulchre. The victory of Ascalmi, in 
which he defeated the armies of Bagdad, Damascus, and 
Egypt, united against the common enemy, confirmed his 
rising dominion. The exploits of Tancred, the bravest of the 
Christian knights, completed the conquest of Judea. At the 
same time Godfrey was occupied with ox^anizing his govern- 
ment. The code of the assizes of Jerusalem introduced the 
feudal system into Asia. The king had his vassals and rear- 
vassals. The counties of Bdessa and Tripoli, with the prin- 
cipalities of Antioch and Galilee, were the great fiefs of the 
new kingdom. A superior court, in which the king presided 
in person, judged the causes of the lords. Those of the com- 
mons were brought to an inferior court. For the natives, 
there was a Syrian tribunal. Several cities received muni- 
cipal privileges, and governed themselves. Chivalry, which 
in Europe was consecrated to the protection of the weak and 
the oppressed, devoted itself in the East to the defence of the 
faith and the destruction of unbelievers. The hroihers hospL 
talerSi who had been established to take care of pilgrims, took 
up arms for the defence of the new kingdom, and became the 
knights of Si. John of Jerusalem. The celebrated order of 
the knights of the Temple, who undertook to be always the 
first to engage and the last to retreat, was founded shortly 
after (1119); and in 1190, the Teutonic knights. These 
warriors soon became the terror of the Mussulmen, and the 
strongest support of the Christian power in the East. 

200. Godfrey's successors, — Decline of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. — Godfrey died a year after the taking of Jerusa- 
lem, and was replaced by his brother Baldwin (1100). Under 
the reign of this prince and that of his sncceasor Baldwin II. 
(1118-1131), the crusaders continued to gain ground in spite 
of the defeat and captivity of the brave Bohemond of Antioch, 
and the rapid decline of his principality. The taking of St. 
John of Acre, of Beyruth, and Sidon by Baldwin, and that of 
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Tyre — ^which was attacked at the same time by the army of 
Baldwin II. and the fleet of the Venetians — extended the 
Christian dominion on the shores of the Mediterranean. Fouh 
ques of Anjou, taking advantage of the dissensions of the infi- 
dels (1131-1142), obtained some success; and saved Damas- 
cus with the aid of the Greeks, sincere allies for the first time, 
of the orthodox Christians. But with his death ended the pros- 
perity of the kingdom of Jerusalem. Young Baldwin III. 
(1142-1162), had hardly received the crown when his throne 
was shaken by the conquests of Zenghi, sovereign of several 
Turkish sultanates which he had conquered successively, and 
the triumphs of his still more dreaded son Noureddin. In spite 
of the energetic defence of the old Josselin of Courtenay, 
who, though mortally wounded, still led his soldiers to vic- 
tory, Edessa, capital of the most flourishing Christendom of 
the East, fell into the hands of the infidels. The Christians 
uttered a cry of terror which reached Europe. 

201. Second crusade, — Conrad and Leuns VIL — The 
illustrious St, Bernard undertook to preach a new crusade. 
At the assembly of Yezelay (1147), and in spite of the advice 
of the wise Suger, abbot of St. Dennis, he made Lewis VII. 
take the cross as a reparation for the massacre of Vitry. His 
wife, Eleonora ; the counts of Toulouse, of Champagne, of 
Flanders ; and a multitude of inferior nobles, followed their 
example. So great was the enthusiasm, that St. Bernard 
tore up his robe to furnish crosses to those who wished to 
enrol themselves under the holy banner. The emperor 
Conrad, drawn away by the eloquent preacher, received a 
consecrated banner from his hands, and swore to go wherever 
the will of Heaven called him. He was the first to set out. 
But his soldiers, betrayed by the guides whom the treacher. 
ous emperor of the East, Manual Comnenes, had given them, 
were surprised and defeated in the defiles of Lycaonia ; and 
the king of France, on his arrival at Nice, found nothing but 
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the remnants of an army which had set forth in such brilliant 
array and with so much hope. Then dissensions sprang up 
among the chiefs. Lewis the Younger was near perishing | 

in the defiles of Pamphylia, where he fought for a long time 
all alone, with his back to a rock ; and only escaped, because I 

he was taken for a common soldier. Fatigue, famine, the 
perfidy, of the Greeks who shut the gates of their cities upon 
the crusaders, had decimated the army when it arrived 
before Damascus. This powerful city, protected by its high 
walls and the strong palisades which surrounded its gardens, 
was besieged without success ; and the two princes soon re- 
turned to Europe, without soldiers and without glory. 

202. Conquest of Saiadin.— Battle of Tiberiad,—FaU rf 
the kingdom of Jerusalem. — Meanwhile, Jerusalem had not 
received the succor which she implored^ and Baldwin III. 
ccNQtinued hb difficult struggle against Noureddin. Amaury 
(1162-1173), his successor, after several unsuccessful expe- 
ditions against Egypt, saw that country fall into the hands 
of Saladin, son of Ayoub. It was all over with the kingdcxn 
of Jerusalem. Amaury, and his successor Baldwin IV. (1173 
-1183), did all that they could to defend their kingdom ; but 
in spite of all their efforts, Saladin's dominion spread with 
menacing rapidity. Once again, the cross triumphed in the 
plains of Ascalon. Baldwin, though blind and a leper, cut 
the army of the infidels in pieces ; and Saladin fled across 
the desert, crying out that the star of the family of Ayoub had 
paled (1176). But the fruits of the victory were lost by the 
proud presumption of the Christians. Saladin regained the 
advantage, and was already overrunning the Christian states, 
when, at the death of Baldwin V, (1186), the sceptre passed 
to the hands of the feeble Guy of Lusignan, The degrada* 
tion of the royal authority ; the all-powerful influence of the 
military orders, which, moreover, were divided B.ra<mg them- 
selves ; the corruption of manners and neglect of discipline, 
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had prepared the ruin of the kingdom of Jerusalem. The 
massacre of five hundred knights in Galilee, was the prelude 
of the bloody battle of Tiberiad (1187). This day, the 
Christians fought heroically ; and well they might, for it 
was to decide the fate of Christianity in the East. The 
knights of St. John and the knights of the Temple, gathering 
around the true cross^ repulsed every attack. But Saladin 
set fire to the grass of the plain. The Christians, surrounded 
by smoke and flames, fought only at ventui^; and their 
ranks were already beginning to fall into disorder, when the 
capture of the true cross by the infidels, struck terror into 
the boldest heart. Guy of Lusignan and the grand-master 
of the Templars, fell into the hands of the Mussulmen ; the 
last defenders of the holy sepulchre were taken or slain. 
The sultan, enraged at the resistance which he had encoun- 
tered, had a great many knights killed in cold blood. Im« 
mediately Jericho, Ptolemais, Ce^rea, Jaffa, and Ascalon, the 
city of glorious memories, opened their gates to the conquer, 
or. Jerusalem, pressed on all sides, held out with difficulty 
a few days longer. The inhabitants bought their lives with 
gold, but were driven from the city ; and the churches were 
changed to mosques. 



$ III 

CRUSADBS BT SBA. 

203. TMrd crusade.^^Fredfiric Barharossa. — PhSp Au- 
gusiut. — Richard Cmur de Lion. — ^The fall of Jerusalem, 
which ought to have been long foreseen, caused a general 
consternation in Europe. William, archbishop of Tyre, eye- 
witness of this great disaster, came to tell the sad tale to the 
princes of the West. At his voice, Philip Augustus of 
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France, and Richard of England, take the cross. A tax 
of a tenth is imposed upon all the lands of the two kingdoms, 
without excepting even those of the church (Saladin's tithe), 
to meet the expenses of the expedition. The emperor 
Frederic Barharossa, sets out first with an army of a hun- 
dred thousand men (1189). Following the route traced hy 
the old crusaders, he crosses Greece, intimidates the cowardly 
Isaac Angelus, who had made an alliance with Saladin, 
and advances through Asia Minor in spite of the attacks and 
treason of the sultan of Iconium ; hut dies from hathing in 
the icy waters of the Selef, after having lost the greater part 
of his troops. The feeble remnants of his army went to join 
the other crusaders under the orders of his son, Frederic 
of Suabia. 

The kings of France and England, profiting better by the 
example of the first crusaders, had avoided the dangers of the 
route over land, by embarking together at Marseilles. In 
Sicily, where they quarrelled on account of an usurper, they 
separated ; and Philip landed first befote St. John of Acre 
(Ptolemais), which king Lusignan, having regained his 
liberty, was besieging with Conrad marquis of Tyre. Un- 
fortunately, strong dissensions prevailed among these chiefs. 
Conrad and Lusignan contended for the sterile title of king 
of Jerusalem. Richard of England had irritated Philip anew, 
by marrying a princess of Navarre instead of his sister; and 
while the king of France was fighting the infidels, the king 
of England had stopped on his way to make war on Isaac 
Comnenes king of Cyprus, and strip him of his states. 
The duke of Austria, whona Richard insulted before the 
walls of Acre, swore eternal hatred against him. The re- 
conciliation of these princes was but a show ; and no sooner 
had the city fallen, after three years of siege and nine 
bloody battles, than Philip Augustus re-embarked for France 
(1191). 
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204. Richard*8 exploits in Palestine. — Kingdom of Cy- 
pnts, — -Richard, now left alone, won the name of Lion-hearted, 
by exploits worthy of the heroes of romance * The Christians 
called him Alexander, Achilles, Judas Macchabee : no Sara- 
cen could stand before him. Once he advanced alone with 
his lance in hand towards seventy thousand Mussulmen, 
without one of them daring to accept the challenge. Paynim 
mothers used his name as a terror to their children. And 
yet all that he won by his prodigies of valor was a brilliant, 
but vain renown. His army, exhausted in combats that led 
to no results, was unable to take Jerusalem. He saw it, how. 
ever, from the heights of Emmaus ; and turning away with 
his eyes full of tears, exclaimed, " He is not worthy to see 
the holy city, who is not able to win it." He had offered 
Saladin to quit Syria, if he would restore him Jerusalem and 
the true cross. Saladin refused, and a council of twenty 
barons decided upon retreat. Richard re-embarked, after 
having concluded a simple truce, and obtained permission for 
Christian pilgrims to visit the holy places. Cast by a tern- 
pest, on his return, upon the territories of the duke of Aus- 
tria, the hero of Christendom fell into the hands of his bitterest 
enemy, and suffered all the sorrows of a sad and severe 
captivity. 

Richard had sold the kingdom of Cyprus to Guy of Lu- 
signan, the former king of Jerusalem, who relinquished all 
thoughts of the holy city. The title of king of Jerusalem 
was given to count Henry of Champagne ; and under the 
shelter of the revolutions which shook the whole of Asia, the 
family of Lusignan reigned three hundred years over the 
little kingdom of Cyprus. 
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§ IV. 

IKPOBTAIVCB OF YEIflCE IN THB F0UB7H CBUSADE. — FRANK 

BMPIBB OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

205, Fourth crusade diverted from its object. — Takiiig of 
Constantinople. — These disasters began to diminish the zeal 
for the holy wars. Meanwhile, after Saladin's death, his 
brother Malek-Adel, as brave and as enterprising as he, 
threatened the last remains of the Christian kingdom in the 
East. An army of Germans and Hungarians (1195-1197) 
was sent into Palestine, and checked his prepress for an in- 
stant : but a much greater efibrt was necessary. Innocent 
III., worthy successor of Gregory Yll. and Urban IL, aroused 
the ardor of the Christians and called all Europe to a new 
crusade, which was preached by Foulques of Neuilly. The 
lords of Champagne and Flanders took the cross under the 
orders of Boniface of Montferrat and Count Baldwin of Flan* 
ders. The Venetians were called to furnish vessels to trans- 
port them into Palestine. 

Already the original character of the crusades was 
changed. Religious enthusiasm, the sole spring of the two 
first, had given place to a romantic love of glory. Other 
motives, still less elevated, now began to appear, and ambi- 
tion and cupidity turned towards these distant expeditions as 
a source of aggrandizement or of gain. Venice, which was 
beginning to extend her commerce along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and whose merchants longed for the rich 
products of the East, thought, when she saw the ambassa- 
dors of the crusaders come to ask the assistance of her fleets, 
that the moment had arrived in which her hopes were to be 
realized. Henry Dandolo, the doge, granted a fleet for an 
enormous sum, and the crusaders being unable to pay it, he 
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ofTered to release them from their obligati(»i> if they would 
help the republic retake the city of Zara, which had been 
seized by the king of Hungary. The crusade, thus diverted 
from its object by the policy of Venice, was destined never 
to attain it. In spite of the repeated remonstrances of Inno- 
cent II L, the prayers of Iscuw Angelusy emperor of Con- 
stantinople, whom his brother had dethroned and blinded 
(1202), the artful insinuations of the Venetians decided 
the crusaders to interfere in the affairs of the East. The 
Venetian ships appeared in the Bosphorus, and the two hun- 
dred thousand soldiers who defended the capital of the de- 
generate empire were unable to withstand the attack of the 
Franks (1203). The usurper was overthrown : Isaac, blind 
and a prisoner, was replaced upon the throne with his son 
Alexis, and the crusaders began at last to prepare for the 
invasion of the Holy Land. But the Greeks would not sub- 
mit to be governed by the emperor whom £>reign arms had 
given them. The murder of Alexis by Ducas MurzuphloM 
called the Latins to vengeance, and Constantinople was taken 
after two assaults (1204). 

206. Latin empire of ConHanUnople. — lis decline andfalL 
-«-The leaders of the conquerors divided the conquest. Bald- 
win, count of Flanders, was proclaimed emperor of the East : 
Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, king of Thessaly : the French 
Ville-Hardouin, sovereign of Achaia. The Venetians who 
had led the expedition, took for themselves the best part of 
the spoils. They obtained half of Constantinople, the Spo- 
rades, the Cycladiss, the coasts of Propontis and the Euxine, 
the sea-coast of Thessaly, several cities on the Ogean, &c. 

But all the possessions of the Greeks had not fallen with 
the capital. Theodore Lascaris founded the empire of Nice 
in Asia Minor (1205); Alexis and David Comnenes the prin- 
cipality of Trebizond : Michel Angela Comnenes had himself 
proclaimed king of Thessaly. They had not long to wail 
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for the ruin of the Latin empire. The Genoese, rivals 
of the Venetians, lent their aid to the Greeks. Baldwin 
had hardly taken possession of Constantinople when his 
throne was shaken hy successive reverses: and the Latin 
empire, after having struggled for fifty years against the 
Bulgarians and the Greeks of Nice, was overthrown under 
Baldwin IL by Michel Faleologos^ who re-established the old 
Eastern Empire and became the founder of a new dynasty 
(1261). 

207. Efforts of Innocent III, to kindle the teed of the holy 
wars. — Fifth crusade. — Meanwhile the Christians of the East 
had received no succor from the fourth crusade. Innocent 
III. raised once more that voice which he had sc often raised 
in vain, and wondering Europe saw an army of children 
cross France (1212), and embark at Marseilles for the Holy 
Land. But many died of fatigue during the voyage, and 
the rest were taken by the Turks near St. John of Acre. 
Innocent, not yet discouraged^ offered the tithe of his own 
revenues and of those of the cardinals, to repay the expenses 
of the expedition. At last the Christian princes consented to 
take up arms once more in defence of the holy places : but 
their eftbrts were unsuccessful, and these expeditions, no 
longer productive of any real results, ended not long after 
by the death on a foreign shore of the greatest sovereign of 
Europe. 

The fifth and sixth crusades began in Germany. Frede- 
ric II., at the urgent solicitation of his guardian, Innocent 
III., had consented to put himself at the head of the army 
of the crusaders. But Innocent died, and the emperor re- 
fusing to perform his promise, was replaced by Andrew II.j 
king of Hungary, who was joined by John of Brienne, king 
of Jerusalem, and Hugh of Lusignan, king of Cyprus. The 
princes had hardly appeared before St. John of Acre, when 
Andrew returned home, and Hugh died suddenly.' John, with- 
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out being.discouraged, carried the war into Egypt, according to 
the counsels of Innocent III., defeated the Mussulmen, and 
but for the obstinacy of the papal legate, Felagio, who would 
not consent to any treaty with infidels, would have recovered 
Jerusalem, which the sultan Malek-al-Kasnel offered to re- 
store. The inundation of the Nile reduced the crusaders to 
a disastrous retreat, and John, returning to Europe, gave Fre- 
deric the hand of his daughter Yoland, with all his claims to 
the kingdom of Jerusalem (1225). 

208. Sixth crusade. — Frederic IL — With this new motive 
to engage in the defence of the Holy Land, and at the same 
ti&ie solicited by the sultan Malek-al-Kasnel, who was me- 
naced by a serious revolt, Frederic appeared at last in Pales- 
tine (1228), although still imder the ban of excommunication. 
He obtained the surrender of Jerusalem by a treaty with Al- 
Kasnel, consenting, however, to leave a mosque there for the 
convenience of the Mussulmen. This concession excited 
the liveliest indignation among the Templars and Hospital- 
lers who had fought for him. The bisbpp of Cesarea laid 
Jerusalem under interdict, forbidding pilgrims to enter it. 
But the emperor entered at the head of his barons, and caus- 
ed himself to be proclaimed king (1229), although no bishop 
could be found to place the crown upon his excommunicated 
head. At his approach, the priests veiled the sacred images 
of their temples, and the champion of the cross was every 
where denounced as the enemy of God. He took his ven- 
geance, by having the monks who preached against him pub- 
licly whipped, and returned from the crusade, leaving both 
Turks and Christians equally dissatisfied with the results of 
his expedition. 

209. Genghis-Khan. — Invasion of the Eeist and of Europe 
hy the Moguls. — A terrible episode broke in for a moment 
upon the course of the crusades. While the little kingdom 
of Jerusalem, reduced to a few cities, was defending itself 
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with difficulty in a corner of Judea ; and the empire of the 
East, slipping from the grasp of the Latins, was about to re* 
turn to its ancient masters, a frightful ccmvulsion shook Asia, 
and made Europe herself tremble at the swiftest and most for. 
midable invasion of which history has preserved the record* 
The nation of the Huns, which had sent forth Attila, gave 
him a worthy successor in Otnghii-Khan. 

The Moguls, sprung from the Hunnish race, lived in insti* 
lated tribes in the immense plains of Asia. The yoimg Te« 
moudgyn, chief of one of these tribes, at the age of thirteen 
succeeded in baffling the plots of his ambitious relations, and 
prepared the way by their punishment for the devastations By 
which he was to terrify the world. All the Tartars submit* 
ted to him voluntarily or by force, on the word of a hermit, 
who had given him the surname of Genghis-Khan, and the 
Barbarian set out upon the conquest of the world at the head 
of the whole Mogul nation, who had sworn to follow him 
wherever he led (1206). He crossed the great wall of Chi* 
na, and penetrated ^as far as Pekin. Then leaving one of his 
generals to complete the conquest, be turned rapidly towards 
the west. The empire of the Kowaresmians^ extending from 
the frontiers of Turkistan to those of India, attempted to stq> 
his destructive march ; but he cut in pieces their army of 
four hundred thousand men, took their capital by assault, and 
entered the great mosque on horseback to tread the Koran 
under foot. The whole country to the Indus was changed 
into a desert. Already one of his sons had carried the terror 
of his arms into Russia^ and founded the colony of the golden 
horde near the Caspian Sea. A thousand tributary princes 
sent their offerings to the resistless conqueror, whose empire, 
at his death (1227), exteni^ over fifteen hundred leagues in 
length, and bore witne^ through the whole of this vast ex. 
tent to his passage of ftre and blood. 

The invasion did not cease at bis death : but this time U 
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fell upon Europe. Russia came first: Moaeow, Yladimiry 
Kiev, were sacked by the Moguls, and all Russia soon sub. 
mitted to their dominion. The dissensbns of the European 
powers, divided by the contest between the pontificate and the 
empire, favored the progress of the invaders. Poland was 
inundated by the torrent; neither Bohemia nor Hungary 
could check these ferocious conquerors, who left ruin and 
ashes behind them. The duke of Sileffla attempted to stand 
the shock. He was crushed with his army. Germany, and 
perhaps all Europe, seemed upon the point of falling a prey 
to these new Barbarians, when the death of the son of Gen- 
ghis-Khan deprived the Mc^ls of their chief, and they di- 
vided and returned to Asia. 



CRUSADES OF ST. LSWIS IN EGTFT AND AT TUNIS. 

210. Seventh crusade. — St. Lewis in Egypt — ^The inva- 
sion of the Moguls had not reached Palestine. But it had 
driven back upon the Holy Land the ferocious tribe of Ko- 
waresm, which flying before its conquerors, spread every 
where it came the same devastations which it had left 
at home. With this aid the sultan of Egypt made himself 
master of Jerusalem (1244) and Damascus (1245). St. 
Lewis of France (Lewis IX.), (v. ch.' xv. § i.), learnt with 
profound grief the desolation of the Holy Land, and swore to 
avenge the profanation of the holy sepulchre. In spite of the 
prayers and tears of his mother, Blanche of Castile, he took 
the cross and gave it to his three brothers, Robert of Artois, 
Alfonso of Poictiers, and Charles of Anjou, to Joinville, the 
faithful and artless historian of the crusade, to most of his 
nobles, and to Marguerite of Provence herself, the worthy 
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wife of the greatest and best of kings. Leaving the regency 
to his mother, he embarked at Aigues-Mortes (June, 1248), 
and afler residing some time in Cyprus, arrived before Dami- 
etta. Impatient to reach the shore, he leapt into the sea 
where the water was up to his shoulders, marched directly 
towards the enemy, and took the town by assault. 

The sultan Malek-Saleh was already retreating : but the 
Christian army lost precious time at Damietta. At last they 
resumed their march and reached Mansoiorah. Robert of 
Artois put to flight a body of the enemy's cavalry, and pur- 
suing them too far, was surrounded and killed (1250). This 
disastrous combat decided the fate of the campaign. To the 
valor of the knights, the Saracens opposed the terrible Greek 
fire, at the sight of which, says Joinville, the bravest fell 
upon their knees, crying on the Lord for mercy. Meanwhile 
pestilential miaisma spread a rapid contagion through the 
army. Lewis resolved to retreat : but already the Nile was 
rising, and a numerous fleet lay in wait to cut him ofl*. The 
exhausted French were surrounded and incessantly harassed 
by the Mussulmen. The noble devotion of the knights was 
of no avail. The intrepid Gaucher of Chatillon defended 
alone the entrance of a village in which Lewis had taken 
refuge, and fell at last, covered with wounds. The king, re- 
duced by disease and unable to hold his sword, was compelled 
to surrender with more than twenty thousand men. 

211. Captivity of St, Lewis, — His return to France. — 
This reverse brought out all the resignation and elevation 
of soul of the royal captive. Al-Mohad, Malek-Saleh's suc- 
cessor, demanded Damietta and a thousand golden byzants 
for his ransom. '^ A king of France never ransoms himself 
for money," said the king. " I will give Damietta for my 
own person, and will pay a thousand byzants for the liberty 
of my subjects." But as he was about to be set at liberty, a 
sudden revolution broke out. The Mamelukes, created by 
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Malek-Saleh, and who had in a short time become formidable 
to their masters, killed the sultan, and one of them, still 
covered with blood, ran to St. Lewis's tent, crying — " Make 
me a knight, or I will kill you." " Become a Christian and 
I will make you a knight," replied the king. The Barbarian, 
struck with admiration, retired without attempting to execute 
his threat. 

At last the Mamelukes restored St. Lewis to liberty, after 
having made him promise that he would not attempt any 
thing against Jerusalem. They declared that he was the 
proudest Christian they had ever seen. He was also the 
most faithful to his word. He went and passed four years in 
Palestine, visiting the places still inhabited by the Christians, 
and repairing the fortifications of their cities. He even made 
himself feared by the Old Man of the Mountain, chief of a 
tribe of fanatics who were devoted to him, and had killed 
more than one prince in the midst of his armies. The 
dagger of the Assassins did not frighten the great king, who 
replied by threats, and their prince hastened to send him 
magnificent presents, with a ring and a shirt, and to -solicit 
his friendship and alliance. At last, the death of Queen 
Blanche, in 1254, recalled him to France. 

212. Invasion of Palestine hy the Mamelukes, — His de- 
parture left the Christians of the East without a protector, 
and surrounded by enemies. The Moguls, led by the fero- 
cious Houlagou, ravaged the west of Asia, and after having 
destroyed the sect of the Assassins, at the prayer of the ca- 
liph of Bagdad, dethroned the caliph himself. The Mame- 
lukes had proclaimed one of their own chiefs, Bibars Bondo- 
char, the murderer of the sultan of Egypt. This cruel 
enemy of the Christians invaded Palestine, massacring 
every one that refused to embrace Islamism, and writing to 
the prince of Antioch — " Death has come, by every path. 
If thou hadst seen thy knights crushed under the feet of 
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horses, thy provinces pillaged, women sold at auction, pulpits 
and crosses overthrown, the pages of the Gospel scattered to 
the wind, monk, priest, and deacon slaughtered, and their 
bones devoured by the fire of this world, thou wouldst have 
cried out : Would to heaven that I were dust." Cesarea, 
Tyre, and Jafia were completely destroyed. A desolation 
like that had never fallen on Palestine. 

213. Eighth crusade* — Death of St, Lems. — Destruction 
of the Christian power in the East, — At this news, St. Lewis, 
forgetting the bad success of his first expedition, and thinking 
only of the afflictions of the church, took the cross and had 
a crusade preached throughout his kingdom. But a dead 
silence was the only reply to his appeal. Still he set forth, 
hurried too by the ambition of his brother Charles of Anjou, 
who saw notliing but new conquests in these holy expedi- 
tions. 

By his selfish advice, St. Lewis directed his course 
towards that part of Africa which lies nearest to Sicily 
(1270). The king of Tunis, summoned to receive bliptism, 
replied that he would come for it at the head of a hundred 
thousand men. But Charles of Anjou wcis not yet arrived, 
and the king awaited his coming to begin the war. 

Meanwhile a contagious disease broke out among the ^ 
troops. St. Lewis, after having bestowed every care upon 
those around him, was struck himself by the scourge, and 
died like a hero and a saint, on the 25th of August, 1270. 
At last Charles arrived, raised the courage of the soldiers, 
imposed a peace upon the king of Tunis, and brought back 
the remnants of the army to Europe. Prince Edward of 
England, who had taken the cross at the same time, went to 
the succor of the Christians of the East (1275) ; but his 
presence only served to retard the fall of St. John of Acre, 
the last asylum of Christianity in Asia. This city, which 
had remained alone in the midst of so many ruins, fell under 
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the efibrts of two hundred thousand Saracens (1291). All 
was now over. The orders of knights themselves abandoned 
Asia. The Templars were about to be destroyed. The 
Hospitallers removed, though somewhat later, to the island 
of Rhodes: the Teutonic knights established themselves in 
the north of Germany, in a country half pagan, where they 
cx>uld still fight against unbelievers. 



§ VI. 

OBKB&AL RESULTS OF THE CBUSADES — ^POLITICAL, COlllMERCIAL, 

INDUSTRIAL, LITSRART. 

214. Political results of the crusades. — Weakening of 
Jeudalism.^^Chivalry, — ^Christendom had not spent in vain 
its treasures and its blood in the holy wars. Its immense 
sacrifices were repaid by immense results, and the evils 
which these great expeditions necessarily brought with them 
were more than compensated by the advantages which they 
procured to the whole of Europe. 

The crusades saved Europe from the Mussulman inva- 
sion, and this was their immediate good. Their influence 
was felt, too, in a manner less direct, but no less ui^eful. 
The crusades had been preached by a religion of equality in 
a society divided by odious distinctions. All had taken part 
in them, the weak as well as the strong, the serf and the ba- 
ron, man and woman, and it was by them that the equality 
of man and woman, which Christianity taught, was made a 
social fact. St. Lewis declared that he could do nothing 
without the consent of the queen, his wife. It was from this 
period that we must date that influence of woman which gave 
rise to chivalric courtesy, the first step towards refinement 
of manners and civilization. The poor, too, were the adopt* 
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ed children of the Christian chivalry of the crusades. The 
celebrated orders of Palestine were instituted for the protec- 
tion of poor pilgrims. The knights of the hospital called 
the poor their masters. Surely no lesson was more needed 
by those proud barons of the middle ages than that of charity 
and humility. 

These ideas were the first to snake the stem despotism 
of feudality, by opposing to it the generous principles of chi- 
valry, which sprang all armed from the crusades. Bound 
to the military orders by a solemn vow, and for the interests 
of all Christendom, the knight felt himself free from feudal 
dependence, and raised above national limits, as the immedi- 
ate warrior and servant of united Christendom and of Grod. 
Chivalry, founded not upon territorial influence, but upon 
personal distinction, necessarily weakened nobility by ren- 
dering it accessible to all, and diminishing the interval which 
separated the different classes of society. Every warrior 
who had distinguished himself by his valor, could kneel be- 
fore the king to be dubbed a knight, and rise up the equal, 
the superior even, of powerful vassals. The poorest knight 
could sit at the king's table, while the noble son of a duke 
or prince was excluded, unless he had won the golden spurs 
of knighthood. Another way by which the crusades con- 
tributed to the decay of feudalism was by favoring the en- 
franchisement of serfs, even without the consent of their 
masters. Whoever took the cross became free, just as every 
slave becomes free on touching the soil of England or France. 

215. Extension of tlie royal power, — Nations and people 
drawn nearer U^eiher, — The communities whose development 
is to be referred to the period of the crusades, multiplied ra- 
pidly ; the nobles gladly granting charters and privileges in 
exchange for men and money. With the communities the 
royal power grew, and that of the aristocracy decreased. 
The royal domain was enlarged, by the escheating of a great 
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number of fiefs which had been left vacant by the death of 
their lords. The kings protected the communities, favored 
their enfranchisement, and employed them usefully against 
insubordinate vassals. The extension of the royal power 
favored the organization of the nation, by establishing a prin- 
ciple of unity : for till then, and with that multitude of mas- 
ters, the nation had been little else than an agglomeration of 
provinces} strangers to one another, and destitute of any com- 
mon bond or common interest. The great vassals themselves, 
often united under the royal banner, became accustomed du- 
ring these distant expeditions to submission and discipline, 
and learned to recognize a legitimate authority ; and if they 
lost by this submission a part of their personal power, they 
gained in compensation the honorable distinctions of chivalry. 

But it was not the national feeling alone which was fostered 
by the crusades. Relations of fraternity, till then wholly 
unknown, grew up between different nations, and softened 
the deep-rooted antipathy of races. The knights, whom a 
common object united in common dangers, became brothers 
of arms, and formed permanent ties of friendship. That 
barbarous law which gave the feudal lord a right to call 
every man his serf who settled in his domains, was softened. 
Stranger and enemy ceased to be synonymous, and "the 
crusaders," say the chronicles of the times, " although di 
vided by language, seemed to form only one people, by theii 
love fi>r God and their neighbor." And without coloring the 
picture too warmly, and making all due allowance for the 
exaggerations which were so natural to the first recorders 
of such a movement, we may say that human society was 
founded and united, and Europe began to pass from the pain- 
ful period of organization, to one of fuller and more rapid 
development. 

216. Commercial, industrial, and literary results. — Europe 
was indebted to the crusades also for that material prosperity 
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which was the natural consequence of the rapid impul 
which they gave to industry and commerce. It was in the 
midst of these great expeditions that the maritime power of 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa were developed. The rest of Eu- 
rope followed the movement, and the Hanseatic league (v. ch. 
xiii. § ii.) was formed for the commerce of the north. Then 
Europe began to profit by the productions of distant coun- 
tries : gathering precious plants for agriculture and medicine : 
the sugar.cane, maize, and the mulberry. The manu&ctur- 
ing cities strove to imitate the stuffs of Asia, the excellent 
tempering of its arms, and its industrial products. 

This evening of communications, and exchange of arts 
contributed greatly to the diffusion of knowledge. Mogul 
ambassadors came to France ; and an attempt was made to 
found a course of Tartar languages in Paris. Poetry was 
developed in the songs of the Troubadours, enthusiastic re- 
corders of the wonderful exploits which they witnessed. The 
medical and mathematical sciences profited by the discoveries 
of the Arabs, and geography was enlarged by more accu- 
rate ideas concerning countries hitherto hardly known. 

The church too profited largely by the immense influence 
which the crusades naturally gave to the Holy See, at whose 
instigati<Hi they began. The period was not yet passed when 
monasteries and religious corporations could render great 
services to literature and to the weak and oppressed. The 
number of these institutions was multiplied^ and with them 
the benefits which they could still confer upon society 
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§1. 

HISTORY OF GERMANY FROM THE DEATH OF FREDERIC II* TO 
THE CORONATION OF FREDERIC III. 

^17. State of Germany after Frederic II. — Great inter* 
regnum. — After the death of Frederic II. (1250) began a 
period of dissolution. The long contest between the priest- 
hood and the empire had broken all the harmony of the Grer. 
man states. The people who had been divided so many 
years by incessant quarrels, now separated from one another 
and resumed their independence. It was every where war. 
" The ploughshare," says an old historian, " was changed 
into swords ; the sickle into lances. No one went without 
his tinder-box and flint, so as to be always ready to throw 
fire and flame every where." Grermany seemed to, have 
gone back to the times which had followed the dissolution 
of the Carolingian empire. The imperial power, impotent 
in the midst of such disorders, made useless efS>rts to estab- 
lish peace and unity. This epoch is known, in Grerman 
history, as the great interregnum. 

While WiUiam of Holland, instigated by Innocent IV., 
during the last years of Frederic II. (1247) retained the 
crown without knowing how to make it respected, Conrad 
IV., Frederic's son (1250-1254), was establishing himself 
with diflSoulty in Italy and vainly attempting to reg»n his 
hereditary states. Afler the death of these two princes, two 
strangers — il/jpAoft^o, of Castile, and jRfcAard of Cornwall — con- 
tended by money for the suffrages of the diet, which rejected 
the pretensions of the ambitious Ottokar, king of Bohemia. 
It required a man of character firm enough to extricate the 
empire from the anarchy of the long interregnum ; and yet 
of too little power to excite the jealousy of the electors^ 
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Count Rudolph of Hapsburg united these conditions, and ob« 
tained the suffrages of the diet, without having solicited 
them (1273). The year following, he was solemnly recog- 
nized by the pope at the council of Lyons. 

218. Rudolph of Hapshurg. — Rudolph surpassed the ex- 
pectations of the great feudal lords, and displayed an activity 
and a genius which no one had supposed him to possess. 
Alphonso,- who had survived his rival Richard, was compelled 
to recognize the new emperor. Ottokar, placed under the 
ban of the empire for having refused to do homage, lost Aus- 
tria in a first war (1276) ; and was conquered and killed in 
a second, in spite of the succors of the kings of Poland and 
Bulgaria (1278). The conqueror left his son Vincislaus 
nothing but Bohemia and Moravia, causing the vacant fiefs 
of Austria to be given to two of hb own sons (1282). Soon 
afler, he united them in the hands of his eldest son Albert, 
whom he hoped to raise to the empire. Suabia and Bur- 
gundy were to form the appanage of the youngest. But the 
progress of the imperial power, and Rudolph's manifest inten- 
tion of recovering the ancient domains of the crown, alarmed 
the vassals. A league was formed to oppose his projects, 
and he died soon after (1291) — after having .vainly attempted 
to get possession of Hungary, and have his son elected king 
of the Romans. 

219. Adolphus of Nassau, — Albert of Austria. — The 
electors, wearied by Rudolph's energetic severity, hastened 
to give the crown to the obscure Adolphus of Nassau (1292). 
But this prince attempted to extend his family domains, sword 
in hand, and ravaged half Germany. The indignant elec- 
tors cried out that they had stUl other kings under their man- 
ties. The diet of Mayence gave the crown to Rudolp^h's 
son, and he killed his rival in the very first battle (1298). 
Albert L of Austria, to give a new sanction to his authority, 
had himself elected a second time, and crowned at Aix-la- 
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Chapelle. Pope Boniface VIIL alone refused to recogni^ 
him, and receiving Albert's deputies with a crown on hia 
head and a sword at his side, assumed the title of vicar-general 
of the empire, and ordered the princes to proceed to a new 
election. But Albert, confident of the support of the elec- 
tors and of the imperial cities of the lower Rhine, swore that 
he would keep his throne ; and the pope, distracted by his 
disputes with Philip the Fair, king of France (v. ch. xt. 
§ i.), withdrew his opposition. 

The ambitious emperor wished to secure for his family 
the thrones of Hungary and Bohemia, after the death of An- 
drew III., and Vincislaus V., hb successor (1306). Failing in 
this double aim, he attempted with like success to seize upon 
Holland, Suabia, and Thuringia (1307), but was at last com- 
pelled to abandon all these projects of conquest in order to meet 
a revolt which threatened him with the loss of his own do- 
mains. The cruelty of Gessler, intendant of the empire, 
had stirred up a revolt among the inhabitants of Helvetia 
(v. § iii.). Albert marched against them, accompanied by 
John of Suabia, his nephew and ward, whose inheritance he 
had invaded. This young prince, but fourteen years old, 
formed a conspiracy against his faithless guardian, and Al- 
bert was assassinated in crossing the Reuss, within sight of 
the castle of Hapsburg. The vengeance of this death was 
terrible. John, the parricide, proscribed in spite of the pope's 
absolution, died a captive, and more than a thousand victims 
were sacrificed to the fury of Albert's relations. 

220. Henry VIL — Contest between Frederic the Hand- 
some and Lewis of Bavaria. — The imperial sceptre slipped 
for a second time from the house of Hapsburg. Henry VIL 
of Luxemburg was elected, to the exclusion of Albert's son, 
Frederic the Handsome (1308). A few years aflerwards, 
the states of Bohemia ofiered the crown to John, the new 
emperor's son. But Henry, more ambitious than Albert, 
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even, for the aggrandizement of his family, was anxious to 
enforce the disastrous pretensions upon Italy, which his pre- 
decessors had had the prudence to drop. He died beyond 
the Alps, without having been able to calm the endless quar- 
irel of the Guelphs and Ghibellines (1313). 

After his death, Frederic the Handsome, duke of Austria, 
succeeded in obtaining the votes of part of the electors: 
others preferred Lewis of Bavaria (1314). A war broke out 
between the rivals. Lewis had recognized the independence 
of the Swiss cantons, who declared in his favor. An army 
which Frederic sent against them, was destroyed at Mor- 
garten (v. § iii.), and the duke of Austria himself, who had 
invaded Bavaria, was defeated and taken at the battle of 
MuhldorfT (1322). But Pope John XXII. hurled against the 
conqueror a bull of excommunication, and cited him to ap- 
pear before him within three months, at the expiration of 
which he declared his throne forfeit. (1324). To disarm the 
pope, Lewis released his rival, and consented to share with 
him the imperial dignity. 

Still after Frederic's death (1330), the pope set up 
Charles of France against him, and excommunicated him 
for having had himself crowned at Rome by the prefect 
Colonna. Lewis wished to abdicate, to restore peace; but 
the electors compelled him to maintain the contest to the end. 
To the anathemas of Benedict XII., the Grerman diet replied 
by the pragmatic sanction of Frankfort (1338), which de- 
clared the election of king or emperor legitimate indepen- 
dently of the papal investiture. Lewis's reign was none the 
more tranquil. John of Bohemia, who had long been his 
enemy, succeeded in obtaining for his son Charles the sup- 
port of Pope Clement VI., who hurled new anathemas against 
the emperor (1346) ; and Lewis died just as the electors had 
declared the imperial throne vacant (1347). 

221. Reign of Charles IV. — Weakness of the govern^ 
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menL — A sport of all the exactions of the nohles and slave of 
the pope, Charles IV. of Bohemia (1347-1378) bought the 
sufirages of the diet by lavishing the dignities of the empire ; 
and obtained the second corcmation at Rome by promising to 
remain but one day in the city, never to return there without 
the pope's permission, and to recognize the suzerainty of the 
Holy See (1355). 

This reign was a sad period of debasement and humilia- 
tion for the empire. Corruption and intrigue, supplied the 
place of firmness and talent ; and the emperor filled his ex- 
hausted treasury by alienating for money the imperial fiefs 
and domains. The cession of the Venaissin county to the 
Holy See, was solemnly confirmed. Dauphiny was with- 
drawn from the suzerainty of the empire, and given to the 
son of the king of France. In Helvetia, several cities joined 
the new confederation (v. § iii.). Beyond the Alps, the em- 
peror himself confirmed the independence of the pontifical 
territories and of several cities of Lombardy. In Germany, 
he published the famous golden-btdl (v. § xi.), which gave 
the imperial confirmation to rights and privileges which the 
great vassals had already usurped (1256). The only thing 
in which he succeeded, was in enlarging the domains of his 
own family at the expense of the empire. He had already 
incorporated Bohemia, Silesia, Lusatia, and Brandenbui^; 
and obtained the title of king of the Romans for his son Vin- 
ceslaus, when he died, in the year 1378. 

222. Vinceslaus, — Robert IIL — Period of decay, — Never 
had an empire been more divided, or a power more debased, 
than that of Germany at the moment 4n which Vinceslaus as- 
cended the throne (1378-1400). The son of Charles IV. 
did not even attempt to restore the grandeur and energy of 
the imperial dignity. Confined to his kingdom of Bohemia, 
where alone he could wield an undisputed authority, he only 
appeared at the diet of Nuremberg to witness, like an indif- 
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ferent spectator, the dissensions between his haughty vassals, 
and the cities leagued iii Suabia and on the Rhine for the 
defence of their liberty. He allowed the nobles to reviye 
the old brotherhoods of Su George, and of the Lion against 
the commons, now rich and powerful ; and contented him- 
self with publishing a public peace, of which he knew not 
how to enforce the observance (1383). Neither was his in- 
dolence moved by the news of the great. victory of the Swiss, 
at Sempach (1386). At last his Bohemian subjects rose, and 
cast him into prison^ and the electors, setting him aside as 
useless, named Robert III. of Bavaria in his place (1400). 
This prince made an unfortunate expedition into Italy, and 
returned to close in Grermany an inglorious reign (1410). 

223. Sigismund of Luxemburg. — Religious and political 
troubles. — Albert IL of Austria. — Sigismund of Luxemburg, 
already king of Hungary — and heir to the throne of Bohemia 
still filled by his brother Vinceslaus, the deposed emperor — 
seemed capable of reviving the dignity of the empire ; but 
religious dissensions and the attacks of the Turks, paralyzed 
all his efforts. John Huss, professor in the University of 
Prague, had. preached against the corruptions of the clergy, 
and with his disciple, Jerome of Prague, revived the 'doctrines 
of WicliflT, which the church had condemned as heretical. 
He was condemned by the council qfConstancCf and perished 
at the stake in spite of the imperial safe conduct which Sigis- 
mund had not the courage — ^perhaps not the strength-^to en- 
force (1415). The next year, Jerome met the same fate, afler 
having lingered in a painful captivity. Huss was of a mild 
and gentle spirit; but the retaliations which his disciples 
took for his death, were so fearful that Vinceslaus is said to 
have died of terror at them (1419). Several sects, whom a 
common hatred for the Catholics united — ^the Adamites, Ore- 
litesj and Orphans — declared war against the emperor. The 
Taboriiesy the most enthusiastic, overran Austria, Bohemia, 
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and Bavaria; plundering the monastaries; torturing the 
priests; sacking the possessions of the Catholics, and pro- 
claiming that the new kingdom of God would begin when all 
the cities of the earth should be burnt and reduced to fire. 
All Sigismund's efforts to resisft them, were vain. At sight 
of them, an army of eighty thousand men fled in the utmost 
disorder ; and it was only by confirming all the concessions 
that had been made- them, that a momentary suspensicm of 
hostilities could be obtained* 

With l^gismund, ended the house of Luxe jfiburg (1437). 
A new epoch— an epoch of organization and regular adminis- 
tration — began with the house of Austria, which, with Albert 
IL, obtained uninterrupted possession of the imperial thnme. 
Albert united Sigismund's three crowns, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Bohemia. His talents and virtues promised a 
glorious and prosperous reign, which was cut short by early 
death only two years af^er his accession, and on his return 
from an expedition against the Turks (1439). Frederic IIL 
(1440-1493) succeeded him, and received the crown from 
the hands of Nicholas V. He was the last emperor that 
asked for this sanction from the pontifical power. 



§ II. 

CHANGES IN THE CONSTITITTION OF THE EMPIRE DURING THIS 
PERIOD OF THB HISTORY OF GERMANY. 

224. ConstUutwn qfthe empire in the thirteenth century.^* 
The changes introduced into the constitution of the Germanio 
empire during this period, were fatal blows to the imperial 
power and to the unity of Germany. Frederic II., by re- 
nouncing the supreme jurisdiction of the emperors in the 
domains of the ecclesiastical princes (1220) and ten yean 
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later of the secular (1230), had confirmed their ahsolute in* 
dependence. The ruin and parcelling out of the ancient 
duchies of Suahia, Franconia, Saxony, and Bavaria, gave 
rise to a crowd of petty sovereignties, which divided the 
power of the state and exposed it to every sort of disorder. 
The most powerful countries, Denmark, Hungary, Poland, 
with a part of Burgundy and Lombardy, renounced the im- 
perial suzerainty. Among those which remained attached 
' to the empire, seven seized exclusively upon the right of 
election, which, till then, had belonged to a larger number 
of vassals, and formed the electoral college. The other 
princes and barons, reduced to a simple right of confirma- 
tion, sought a compensation by exercising on their own do- 
mains an uncontrolled despotism over the inferior nobility, 
who found in chivalry but a faint image of the old German 
liberty, and the commons of the cities, whose revenues fed 
the treasury of their lords. 

225. Associations of cities — HanseaHc league, — League 
of ihe Rhine. — But a great number of these cities, proud of 
their numerous population and the wealth acquired by a 
flourishing commerce, rejected the onerous protection of the 
vassals, as well as the vain supremacy of the emperc»r. The 
commons, contending with princes, counts, and knights, 
jealous of their prosperity, transformed their industrial corpo- 
rations into warlike associations. Each city had within its 
walls a crowd of valiant defenders ; and separate cities soon 
began Uf unite together, for the mutual protection of their 
liberty. In 1241, a commercial compact between Lubeck 
and Hamburg was the origin of that famous Hanseatic league 
(or Hanse-Teutonic), which in 1300 comprised sixty cities 
from the Lower Rhine to the Baltic ; and in the middle of 
the fourteenth century had factories at Novogorod, Stock- 
holm, London, and Lisbon, and had become a redoubtable 
political power (v. Mod. Hist., ch. viii., § iii.). In 1254, 

11* 
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sixty cities in the south of Gennaiiy formed a league akd 
against the oppression of the nohles, under the name of 
League of the Rhine. Soon the inferior nohility of Suabia, 
imitating the example of the commons, formed a confedera- 
tion to escape from the despotism of the great vassals ; and 
allied themselves, in the fourteenth century, with the cities 
of that province (1380). 

226. Increase of the power of ike great vasaaU aiihe ex* 
pense of the imperial power. — Golden bull. — The imperial 
power, whose impotence was the cause of all these associa- 
tions, had recovered some energy under Rudolph, who re- 
claimed the rights usurped by the vassals; and reduced 
them to obedience by destroying those castles, whose pic- 
turesque ruins still adorn the Black Forest and the moun- 
tains on the banks of the Rhine* But anarchy returned at 
his death. If the diet of Frankfort (1338) solemnly pro- 
claimed the independence of the empire with regard to the 
Holy See (v. § i.), Lewis of Bavaria gave a new blow to the 
unity of the imperial government, by ordering the judges 
to follow the laws of each province ; and increasing their 
number himself, by publishing a special code for Upper 
Bavaria. 

Under Charles IV., the golden hull (1356)*-^ called 
from the golden seal affixed to it — sanctioned all the rights 
and privileges which the great vassals had usurped. It c(mi« 
firms the exclusive right of election to seven princes, the 
archbishop of Mayence, Treves, and Cologne; the'^king of 
Bohemia ; the count Palatine of the Rhine ; the duke of 
Saxony, and the margrave of Brandenburg. Austria had no 
vote, but contented herself with taking the empire for her 
patrimony. The golden bull exempts the electoral domains 
from the imperial jurisdiction ; gives the electors regalian 
rights over mines, the coins, and taxation ; insures their pre- 
eminence oY&t all the other princes, and makes it treason 
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to attempt any thing against their privileges. The electors 
are called the fundamental columns, the seven torches of the 
empire ; and the electoral dignity is raised almost to a level 
with the imperial. 

227. JEforis of the emperors to re-establish the public peace* 
— ^The golden hull contained also some provisions concerning 
private wars, and the establishment of the public peace — 
the only articles which were not sincerely kept. It was in 
vain that the successors of Charles IV., Vinceslaus and Sigis- 
mund, raised their voices to forbid the bloody quarrels which 
desolated Germany, and proposed a regular organization of 
the states of the empire. The states, jealous of whatever 
bore the semblance of imperial supremacy, chose to de- 
pend upon their own strength to obtain justice, or defend 
their usurpations. The princes, too, without troubling them- 
selves about the sanction of the emperor, established rules 
of general administration, without securing the execution of 
them by the guarantee of any superior power. A new period 
of anarchy was required to make these haughty vassals feel 
the need of order and general tranquillity. At last, the con- 
ciliating words of the wise emperor Albert IL were favorably 
received at the diet of Nuremberg, in which all the provi- 
sicms of the golden bull for the public peace were renewed. 
The division of Grcrmany into six circles under the presi- 
dence of a director, or captadn general, and the re*establish- 
ment of the appeal to the tribunal of the emperor, were to 
secure the execution of the statutes of Nuremberg and fortify 
the supreme power (1436). But the new troubles of Ger- 
many under the feeble Frederic III., and his inability to re- 
sist the attempts of even the weakest vassals (Mod. Hist., ch« 
vii.), soon showed that the emperors were still to confine 
their pretensions to a ratification of the encroachments of the 
nobles. All Frederic's efforts resulted in making regain, 
tions for private wars 
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§111. 
FOBMATIOIf OF THE HELVETIC LEAGUE. 

228. Oppression of Helvetia. — Conspiracy of RiUR.—^ 
WUUam TelL — While Germany was thus sinking with rapid 
decay, a great political revolution was accomplished in a 
comer of Europe. Helvetia broke away from the empire, 
and won her freedom and nationality by the heroism of a 
few mountaineers. Subjected, since Charlemagne, to the 
imperial supremacy, Helvetia was divided into a great num- 
ber of immediate fiefs — four imperial cities, and three called 
forest cities Uri, Schwitz, and Unterwalden. Albert of 
Austria, always goaded by the ambition of aggrandizing his 
family, proposed to these cities to renounce their privileges 
and put themselves under the direct protection of Austria. 
All three refused : and the irritated prince charged the in- 
tendants of the lands which he held in their neighborhood, to 
enforce their rights with the greatest rigor, to embarrass the 
commerce of the cities, and tyrannize to the utmost over the 
inhabitants of the country. 

The proud mountaineers did not submit long to this 
odious oppression. Three men, devoted to liberty — Werner 
Stauffacher, of Schwitz ; Walter Furst, of Uri ; and Arnold 
of Melchialf whose father, an inhabitant of Uri, had just been 
blinded by the Austrian intendant — ^united for the indepen- 
dence of their country. They held their meetings by night 
on the rocks of Uri, and excited their friends to join with 
them in this bold enterprise ; and thirty-three pledged them- 
selves, in the name of the God who heard them, to defend with 
their latest breath the holy cause of freedom. Such was 
the origin of the Swiss confederacy. 

One of the conspirators, WUUam Tell, of the canton of 
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Uri, gave ihe signal of revolt. It is said that Gessler, in- 
tendant of the empire, had set up his hat in the square of Al- 
torff, and commanded, every hody to do homage to this emhiem 
of his power. Tell, who refused to comply, was condemned 
to he put to death, unless he could strike off with an arrow an 
apple from the head of his son. He did it: hut the intendant 
resolved to crush this bold spirit; had him chained, and 
taking him in his boat, attempted to conduct him himself to 
the fortress, where he meant to confine him. A violent tem- 
pest arose, and the affrighted boatmen were unable to hold 
their way among the rocks. Tell was unchained, and in- 
trusted with the helm. He steered for the shore, and, leaping 
upon it, pushed the boat back among the waves. The boat- 
men, left to themselves, struggled manfully for their lives, 
and succeeded at last in reaching the shore. Tell watched 
them from the bank, and shot the tyrant as he landed. 

229. Contest between ihe Stoiss and Albert I. — Formation 
of the Helvetic league. — Already by June, 1308, several 
castles had fallen into the hands of the insurgents, whose 
number had rapidly increased. Albert marched against 
them, but was assassinated at the passage of the Reuss 
(v. § i.). His son, Frederic the Handsome, was an equally 
implacable enemy of the Swiss ; and after having avenged 
his father's death by two bloody battles, he sent his brothef 
Leopold to wage against them a war of extermination. 
Leopold appeared among the mountains with a band of illus- 
trious knights, and cords to bind the chiefs of those vile 
peasants, whom he threatened to crush under his feet. The 
fearless confederates called first on Heaven for protection, 
and then, by the advice of an old man, took their stand in 
the defile of Morgarten. Thirteen hundred men, with no- 
thing but halberts for arras, awaited the approach of Leo* 
pold's numerous army and maiLclad knights. An hour and 
a half decided the fate of Swiss freedom. Showers of stones, 
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hurled down from the heights, crushed the Austrians as they 
vainly endeavored to force their way through the pass ; and 
the knights, struck down from their horses, were killed by 
the blows of the halbert. The victors swore a perpojtual 
league, which was soon approved by Lewis of Bavaria ; and 
the whole country took the name of the canton in which the 
victory had been won — (Schwitz — SwUxerland) (1315). 

230. Progress of the amfederation. — Battle of Sempach* 
— Truce of Zurich. — Thenceforth, the confederation grew 
rapidly. From 1332 to 1353, it was successively joined by 
the cant(His of Lucerne, Zurich, Glaris, Zug, and Berne. A 
new war with Austria, insured its independence. The Aus- 
trians bad established on the principal road to Lucerne, a 
toll, to which the young men of the city refused to submit. 
Leopold, duke of Austria, seized upon this pretext to invade 
Argovia. His army of four thousand knights and a strong 
body of footmen, met fourteen hundred soldiers of the con- 
federation, near Sempach. The intrepid charge of the Hel- 
vetians was vain against the iron battalions of the enemy. 
Many had already fallen, when Arnold of Winkelried sprang 
forward, crying — " Friends, I intrust my wife and children 
to you ;" and then seizing the points of several lances witJi 
both his hands, dragged down the soldiers in his fall. The 
Swiss broke fiercely into the breach, and breaking helmet 
and curiass with their heavy swords, put the Austrians to 
flight (1386). The battle of Nafels, won by the inhabitants 
of Glaris, soon followed ; and these two great victories pre- 
pared the way for the truce of Zurich (1389), by which 
Albert III. of Austria recognized the rights of the Helvetic 
confederacy. 

A few years afterwards (1411), the eight cantons were 
joined by the city of Appenzel ; and in the following cen* 
tury, their number rose to thirteen (v. Mod. Hist.)« 
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$ VI. State of Tuscany. — ^The contest between the Guelplis and Grfai- 
bellines continues. — Exploits of Gastraccio. — ^Rivalry between the Neri 
and Bianchi, at Florence. — ^Plague at Florence.^-Beginning of the house 
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§1. 



mSTOSY OF THE STATES OF ITALY AND THEIR RELATIONS WITH 
OERMANY AFTER THE DEATH OF FREDERIC II. 

231. Final contest of the Cruelphs and GhibeUines. — Cor- 
radino. — Manfred. — During the period of anarchy which 
desolated Germany (v. preceding ch.), Italy succeeded in 
throwing off the foreign influence to which she had long 
been subjected; but was unable to form any principle of 
unity for her divided strength, or organize an energetic 
government. While the imperial power was declining so 
rapidly beyond the- Alps, the temporal power of the popes — 
the only centre of action for Italy since Gregory VII.— sunk 
with equal rapidity, and with it the political importance of 
the peninsula. Several states will still run a bright career ; 
but their fatal rivalries undermine the basis of their great- 
ness, and prepare that long period of subjection which has 
not yet ended. 

The last contests of the Guelph or national party, against 
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the house of Hohenstaufen and the Ghibellines, fill the close 
of the thirteenth century. Frederic II. had left his natural 
son Manfred guardian of his two legitimate children, Conrad 
and Henry (1250). CcHirad, murderer of his brother Henry, 
was supposed to have fallen a victim himself to the ambition 
of Manfred. However this may have been, Manfred was 
chosen king on the report of the death of Corradino, Conrad's 
son (1258), and crowned at Palermo. The pope refused to 
grant him the investiture, and roused the Guelphs against 
him. The Ghibellines met a severe loss in Lombardy, where 
Eccellino their chief, who had made himself odious by his 
cruelty, and tyranny, was defeated and taken prisoner at 
Cassano. At the same time, the pope armed Florence, Luc 
ca, and all the Guelph cities of Tuscany, against Pisa, Siena, 
and Arezzo, which supported the opposite party, and gave to 
Charles of Anjou, brother of St. Lewis, the investiture of the 
two Sicilies, to set him up against Manfred (12G5). The 
new kmg promised, like Robert Guiscard, to hold the king- 
dom as a fief of the Holy See, pay a tribute of eight thou* 
sand ounces of gold, and send every year to the pontiff a 
white palfrey in sign of vassalage. * 

Charles of Anjou, with the banner of the church at the 
head of his brilliant army, met Manfred near Beneventum. 
The Italian prince was surrounded by a guard of Saracens. 
In the heat of the conflict the silver eagle of his crest fell 
or was struck off: '' It is the sigh qf God,'* he exclaimed ; 
and rushing among the enemy, fell, covered with wounds 
(1266). 

232. Charles of Anjou king qf the two SieiUes.^^'Eyery 
thing gave way to the conqueror : but the Italians soon grew 
tired of the cold and imperious Charles, and called Corradino, 
Conrad's son, from Grermany. The Ghibellines of Tuscany 
declared in favor of the young prince, who advanced with a 
numerous army to the walls of Yiterho, to frighten Clement 
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IV.y the ally of Charles of Anjou. '^ They are victims going 
to the sacrijicey^ said the pope ; and shortly afler his words 
were yerified at the battle of TagUacozxo (1268). The nn-* 
fortunate Corradino was condemned to death, and executed in 
the public square with his cousin Frederic of Austria, in pre- 
sence of his cold-blooded conqueror. Charles of Anjou, who 
had secured the triumph of the Guelphs, now attempted to 
extend his own power over Italy : but all the Lombard cities 
which had joined him against the Ghibellines, resisted him 
manfully the moment that he began to threaten their inde- 
pendence. Repulsed in northern Italy, he drew away St. 
Lewis to the crusade against Tunb, and had hardly quit Af- 
rica, from whence he was driven by famine and disease, 
when he began to preparean expedition against the empire 
of the East, and had already taken Corfu and Durazzo, when 
all his hopes were annihilated by an unforeseen event. 

233. Sicilian Vespers, — Separation of Sicily and Naples. 
— CHovanni da Procida, a Sicilian noble who had suffered 
deeply from the tyranny of Charles, took refuge at the court 
of Peter of Aragon, Manfred's son-in-law, and planned 
there the great conspiracy of the Sicilian Vespers, which 
cost the life of every Frenchman in the island. On Easter 
Monday, 30th March, 1282, at the moment in which the bells 
began to ring for vespers, the Sicilians rose up against the 
French, began a general massacre, and in two hours eight 
thousand persons had been put to death. So great was the 
rage of the conspirators, that they killed even the Sicilian 
women who had married Frenchmen. Only one man was 
spared in this general slaughter, William Porcelet, who had 
won so good a name by his virtues, that men did not forget 
it even in that fearful moment. At the news of this, catas- 
trophe the pope excommunicated the Sicilians and Peter of 
Aragon, whom they had chosen king (1282). Charles sent 
a powerful army to punish the revolt, but all his eSbrta fail* 
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ed ; his fleet was destroyed by Roger de Loria and his son 
taken prisoner. All Sicily recognized Peter, who reigned 
till 1285. Charles died the same year, after three years of 
unavailing efforts to reconquer his kingdom. The war con. 
tinued under James I. of Aragon and Charles II. of Valois, 
sons of the two rivals, with many vicissitudes ; but the Ara- 
gonese preserved the dominion over Sicily, and it was not 
till long afterwards that it was again reunited to Naples. 

§ II. 

« 

FBOGBESS OF THE MABITIME FOWBBS. 

234. Mariiime power of Venicc-^Cause^ of her decay. — 
The independent cities of the north of Italy, leaving the 
southern provinces to struggle as best they might with their 
foreign rulers, directed all their efforts to the strengthening 
of their power at home, and the enlargement of it abroad. 
The power of Venice, confined to the sea, had received an 
extraordinary development during the crusades. The Vene- 
tians, carrying their mercantile spirit to their religious en- 
terprises, had secured an immense profit in their speculations 
upon the enthusiasm of the crusaders. Venice lent them 
her ships in exchange for their treasures, and hastened to 
establish a factory wherever they made a conquest. The 
fourth crusade confirmed the influence of the Venetians in 
the East, where the Greeks had already granted them free 
commerce in all their ports. The fall of the Greek empire 
threw all the coasts into the hands of the Venetians, and 
gave them the empire of the Mediterranean. The republic 
excited the ambition and cupidity of all her citizens, by of- 
fering the sovereignty of the islands and ports of the Egean, 
to any one that should make the conquest and acknowledge 
the sovereignty of Venice. Immediately a crowd of mer- 
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chants and nobles engaged in expeditions, most of which 
were successful, and extended the dominion of the republic, 
which soon reached the highest point of its greatness. But 
the repeated attacks of the Hungarians and Illyrians, and 
above all the rivalry of Grenoa, soon began to shake the 
power of the queen of the Adriatic. 

She had already lost her preponderance at Constantinople 
by the ruin of the Latin empire (v. ch. x.), and the Turks, 
masters of Tyre and Ptolemais, had closed the ports of Syria 
against her, when her quarrel with Grenoa broke out in all 
its violence. Venice made incredible efforts to preserve the 
navigation of the Black Sea, sometimes arming large fleets, 
sometimes sending out swarms of pirates to destroy the 
commerce of the Genoese ; but after a long war, inaugurated 
by the victory of Trapani (1261), two great naval defeats 
(battle of Curzola, 1293— of Gallipoli, 1294) compelled her 
to accept a humiliating peace, which closed to her the ports 
of the Black Sea and the sea of Syria. From this epoch 
dates the decay of the maritime power of Venice. 

235. Aristocratic revolution at Venice, — Closing of the 
great council, — Council of ten. — The Venetian government 
was at the same time shaken by a great political revolution. 
In a city of which the population had so often been renewed 
by £>reign immigrations, the democratic element had natu- 
rally been predominant in the beginning. Nearly all the 
inhabitants of Venice took a part in the nomination of the 
doge and other magistrates ; but the confusion and trouble 
which attended the elections afibrded a pretext for chsuige, 
under the name of reform, and in 1172, the right of election 
was transferred from the body of citizens to a great council, 
composed of four hundred and fifty members, chosen by 
twelve electors from the different quarters of the city. While 
the aristocratic principle thus began its attacks upon democ- 
racy, the monarchic element received a severe blow by the 
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fermation of a council of five members, the correctors of the 
o€Uh of ^ do^e. Finally, in 1268, a great chancellor was 
created, who was to be chosen from among the commons — 
another way of increasing the power of the nobles ; for by 
granting a privilege to the people, you suppose that there can 
be privileges, and that the nobility are already in possession 
of their own ; by securing to them the possession of the 
second place, you pronounce their exclusion from the first. 

It was in vain that the people protested, and strove, at the 
death of John Dandolo (1289), to regain the right of election. 
The nobility made haste to render all reaction impossible. 
Gradenigo, the doge, carried a decree by which the electors, 
instead of being chosen freely by the people, were to be 
chosen from the great council by its own members. In a 
few years the most influential families had invaded the whole 
council (1309). Nothing was now wanting but to give a 
legal confirmation to their exclusive dominion. A decree 
decided that thenceforth the council would be composed of 
none but the senatorial families which then exercised the 
right. This decree was called the closing of the great coiau 
cU, In 1319 the dignity of counsellor was declared hered* 
itary. And thus the aristocracy became a reigning caste, 
and the state was concentrated in a class, of which the other 
citizens were no longer any thing more than the subjects. 

This victory was not won without difficulty, and several 
conspiracies broke out among the nobles themselves, a large 
portion of whom were disinherited of their share in the go- 
vernment. But the only result was the establishment of a 
tribunal, terrible by the number of its emissaries, the secrecy 
of its operations, and the arbitrariness and rigor of its sen- 
tences, the celebrated council (f ten, and within it the m-. 
quisiiors of state, more especially charged with the examina- 
tion of the affairs and the execution of the decrees of the 
council. 



1 
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This redoubtable tribunal, temporary' at first, but' soon 
declared permanent (1335), stifled for ever in Venice the 
spirit of insubordination and revolt, and with them the spirit 
of liberty. Peace reigned in the republic, but it was the 
calm of oppression and the silence of terror. 

236. Rivalry of Pisa and Genoa. — Decay of Pisa.^^ 
Gre<Uness of Genoa.-^Pisa and Genoa had followed the ex- 
ample of Venice in their external policy, and more occupied 
with foreign affairs than with the quarrels of Italy, had cre- 
ated an important maritime power. But neighbors and rivals 
in ambition, they soon engaged in a desperate struggle which 
could only end in the ruin of one or the other. Under the 
dynasty of the Hohenstaufen the Pisans were supported by 
the imperialists ; but the decay of the Ghibellines, after the 
death of Frederic II., was a fatal blow to them. Sardinia 
was torn from them by the pope ; and the possession of Cor- 
sica became the cause of a fatal war with Genoa. In 1284, 
the terrible battle of Meloria, in which they lost thirty-five 
galleys, five thousand killed, and eleven thousand prisoners, 
destroyed their marine. The captives were carried to Gre- 
noa ; and it became a saying in Italy^-Go to Genoa if you wish 
to see Pisa. This unfortunate city, a target for the attacks of 
all the Guelphs of Tuscany, was reduced to the necessity of 
submitting to the tyranny of Count Ugolino delta Gherardesca. 
But the yoke soon became insupportable, and the people 
rising against him, made themselves masters of his person, 
after a desperate resistance, and threw him into the tower 
of the sett& vie, where he and his children perished by hun- 
ger. A new war with the Genoese terminated in a treaty, 
which compelled, it is said, the Pisans to block up their port 

(1290). 

This was a period of grandeur for Genoa. In spite of 
the numerous changes in the uncertain form of her govern, 
ment, which gave the dominion for a few years to ChaHes 
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of Anjou ; in spite of the part she took in the quarrels of the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, and her desperate contests with 
Venice (1261-1299) ; Genoa had been one of the great 
means of restoring Constantinople to the Greeks : in the 
maritime provinces of the empire she had substituted her 
dominion to that of Venice : ^she had seized upon the navi- 
gation of the Black Sea ; had subdued Pisa, her constant ri* 
val ; had secured her preponderance iii the Mediterranean, 
and established one in the East which lasted till the fall of 
the empire. 



§ III. 

TRANSLATION OF THE HOLY SEE TO ATIONON. 

237. Relations hetween Clement F. and PhUip the Fair.^^ 
Translation of the Holy See to Avignon.'—The decline of the 
political influence of the Holy See in Italy, a fact of immense 
importance— *the leading one in the history of the peninsula 
in the thirteenth century, and which changed its destinies for 
all fi)llowing ages — was decided for ever, when the pope, 
abandoning the pontifical city and his independent domains, 
went to seek an asylum in the states of a foreign prince. 

The quarrel between Philip the Fair and Boniface VIII., 
which ended only with the death of the pope, exposed even 
in Italy to the outrages of the emissaries of his enemy, 
seemed to manifest an intention on the part of the king to 
extend his supremacy over the sovereign pontificate. The 
translation of the Holy See to Avignon was the result and the 
complement of this policy. No sooner had Boniface's sue* 
cesser, Benedict XI. (1303^1304), who had consented to ab- 
solve Philip from the -sentence of excommunication, lefl the 
papal throne vacant by his death, than the king hastened to 
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Attach to his party Bertrand of Got, archlMshop of Bordeaux, 
who had been proposed as a candidate in the conclave. The 
Frenchman was elected, thanks to Philip's intrigues, and 
took the name of Clement V. (1305-1314). The king as- 
sured him of his protection as the price of several conditicxiSy 
one of which, it was said, was to be accepted without being 
known. One of the conditions was, that the Holy See should 
be transferred to France. Clement, who preferred his own 
country to Rome, torn by fiictions and agitated by the spiiit 
of democracy and revolt, complied readily with the king's 
desire, and established himself in the county of Venaissin, 
within the territories of the counts of Provence, from whom 
his successors bought Avignon. Thus began what the Ital- 
ians call the new captivity of Babylon^ which lasted nearly 
seventy years (1309-1376). Yet there were several condi- 
tions to which Clement would not consent. He would not 
brand the memory of hb predecessor, for fear of degrading 
the pontificate, although urgently pressed to it by the king. 
And he was supported in it by the decree of the general 
council of Vienne, which declared the pope guiltless of her- 
esy (1311). But Philip obtained a compensation in the bull 
of 1307, which abolished the order of Templars in all the 
states of Europe. And this, say some historians, was the 
conditicMi which the king had not been willing to tell before- 
hand. 

236. Troubles in Italy. — Rienxi trihune at Rome. — One 
of the fruits of the residence of the popes at Avignon was 
the quiarrel of Lewis of Bavaria with the Holy See. John 
XXII. (1316-1333) began this new contest with the empire. 
He refused to recognize Lewis, and claimed for himself the 
right of naming an imperial vicar during the vacancy of the 
empire. Benedict XII. and Clement VI., to serve the policy 
of France, and often against their own wills, pursued the 
eniperor with their anaUiemas. Benedict XII. (1334-1342), 
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ashamed of his vassalage, wished to escape from it by re- 
turnlDg to Italy ; but the revival of the quarrels of the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines brought him back to France. 

Under Clement VI. (1342-1352), Benedict's successor, 
the return was still more difficult. A new tribune, Nicholas 
Rienzi (Cola Gabrino), was on the point of taking Rome 
from the popes (1347). This man of low birth had inflamed 
his ardent imagination .by the history of the old republic. 
He possessed a lively eloquence, and when he assembled the 
people around the monuments of their ancient grandeur, Emd 
spoke to them of the glory of their fathers, he kindled an 
enthusiasm to which they had long been strangers. Inflamed 
by his discourses, they invested him with the supreme power 
and established him in the capitol. He called himself jRien- 
xiy severe and clemenif tribune qfjusUce, peace, and liberty, the 
illustrious liberator of his country ; and, intoxicated with his 
triumph, formed the project of a universal republic, of which 
Rome W€U9 to be the centre. He summoned Clement YL, 
Lewis of Bavaria, and Charles of Bohemia, to come and de- 
fend their claims before his tribunal. But the people soon 
grew tired of their new master. He was driven from Rome, 
and re-established afler an exile of seven years, by the pro- 
tection of Innocent VI. But he again made himself obnox- 
ious by his misgovernment, was besieged in the capitol, and 
killed in a popular tumult (1354). 

239. Return of the pope to JRome.— An envoy of the 
pope, Cardinal Albomoz, who had been a soldier in his youth 
and knighted by Alphonso XL, undertook the perilous task of 
re-establishing order and submission, after so many troubles 
and revolts. By address, firmness, and perseverance, this 
skilful politician succeeded in bringing back Rome to the 
authority of the sovereign pontifl*, and prepared the way for 
a return which had become more necessary than ever. 

The frightful disorder which reigned in France had made 
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the residence of Avignon odious to the popes. During the 
pontificate of Innocent V. (1352-1362), a band of adventQ- 
rers spread over the territory of the city, and only ceased 
their robberies to go and wage war in Italy under the banner 
of the marquis of Montferrat. Under Urban Y. (1362-1370), 
new French bands, commanded by Bertrand of Guesclin, 
spread through the county, and raised a tax of 200,000 florins 
on the pontifical treasury. These multiplied injuries, the 
entreaties of the Italians, the submission of Rome, and the 
promises of the emperor, decided Urban V. to quit the French 
territory ; to which, however, he returned again before he died. 
But his' successor, Gregory XI. (1370), restored the seat of 
the pontificate definitively to Italy. He made his entry into 
Rome (1376) with triumphal pomp, amid the acclamations 
of the people, and chose for his residence the Vatican, the 
name of which from that time became indissolubly connected 
with the papal throne (1377). 



§ IV. 

. 

GREAT SCHISM OF THE WEST.— GOITNCILS OF CONSTANCE AND 

BASLE. 

240. Double election of Urban VL and Clement VIL — 
Beginning of the schism of the West, — It was with no good 
will that France had renounced the privilege of holding the 
papal throne within her territories, and her resentment gave 
rise to the great schism of the West, which lasted half a 
century. The election which followed the death of Gregory 
was the pretext of this schism. Armed men had threatened 
the cardinals with death, unless they elected a Roman pope. 
They yielded, and chose an Italian, Urban VI. But soon 
after, several of them, disgusted with the severity with which 
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the ne^ pontiff repressed their corruptions, protested against 
the election, and chose a Frenchman, Clement YIL, who es- 
tablished himself at Avignon. The whole church was di- 
vided by this schism. Some states took the side of one pope, 
others of the other ; and this fatal contest continued under 
their successors. After the double election of Benedict XIII. 
and Gregory XII., the council of Pisa made a vain e^rt to 
end the quarrel by inducing them both to abdicate, and 
thought that it could overcome their resistance by giving the 
tiara to the virtuous Alexander Y., who, once a beggar of his 
bread in Candia, had raised himself by his merit to the arch- 
bishopric of Milan (1409). But this only increased the con- 
fusion : instead of two popes there were now three ; and to 
put an end to the scandal, Alexander's successor, John XXIII. 
(1410-1415), resolved to convoke a general council at Cofi' 
sUmce. 

241. Council of Constance* — A crowd of lay and ecclesi- 
astical princes, the electors of the empire, the plenipotentia- 
ries of all the courts of Christendom, the emperor Sigismund 
himself. Pope John XXIII., and the legates of Benedict XIII. 
and Gregory XII., and, says an eyewitness, several pagan 
lords, wonderfully dressed, with a great many Greeks and 
Mussulmen, met at Constance (1414). A hundred and fifly 
thousand Christians were assembled in the city and its envi- 
rons, and all Europe awaited with anxiety the decrees of a 
council which was to put an end to the schism which divided 
the church, and condemn the heresy of John Huss^ This 
heresy, as it was called by the council, was the same doctrine 
which in the next century was to strip the Catholic church 
of so large a portion of its heritage — attacking monastic 
vows, the supremacy of the pope, and the worship of saints* 
Huss consummated his revolt by publicly burning, as Luther 
did after him, the pontifical bulls, and came boldly to the 
council to defend his doctrines, which his partisans were 
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actively spreading in Bohemia. Condemned by the church, 
he refused to retract, and in spite of the safe-conduct of the 
emperor, was burned at the stake (1415). 

242. Martin V. — Attempts at reform, — Council of Bash^ 
"^End of the schism. — Still the great object of the council, 
the extinction of the schism, was not yet accomplished. John 
XXJIL, to escape the decision of the council, had fled in 
the disguise of a postillicm, and taken refuge at Schaifhausen : 
but still he was deposed. Gregory XII. abdicated voluntari- 
ly. Benedict XIII. resisted the entreaties of the council and 
the emperor. He was deposed in spite of his opposition, and 
an Italian, Martin Y., raised to the pc»itifical throne (1417). 
Peace seemed to have been at last established in the church ; 
but this long schism had introduced serious evils which called 
for an immediate reform. But the new pope, fearing to en- 
gage in this perilous, though necessary task, dissolved the 
assembly without heeding the remonstrances of the prelates, 
who would gladly have averted the danger which menaced 
them from so near. 

The condemnation of John Huss was soon followed by 
that of his disciple, Jerome of Prague (1416). But their 
doctrines spread, and the success of the Taborites soon made 
it necessary to convoke a second council. It met at Basle, 
condemned the Hussites anew, called attention to several 
great abuses, and began to work earnestly at the difficult 
task of the reunion of the Greek church. But the pope was 
again frightened by the cry for reform. Eugene IV. (1431- 
1447) adjourned the council, several of whose members, 
irritated - by these hesitations, proclaimed Amedeus YIIL, 
duke of Savoy (1439), who took the name of Felix V. But 
the greater part of the bishops soon met again at Ferrara, 
and then at Florence, where Eugene IV. enjoyed the tran- 
sient glory of proclaiming the reunion of the Greek and 
Roman .churches in a solemn act, which recognized the pope 
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as head of the church, and gave the second place to the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. The abdication of Felix V. soon 
followed, and Nicholas V., sole pope, confirmed by his pru- 
dence the general pacification (1440). From that time the 
popes lived tranquilly at Rome. 



SOVEREIGN FAMILIES OF ITALT. 

243. Independent powers in the north of Italy, — ^While 
Europe was agitated by these religious troubles, Italy served 
as the theatre for the last quarrels of the Guelphs and Ghi- 
bellines, which were kept alive by the rivalries of the little 
independent powers which divided the peninsula. The 
northern provinces had hardly thrown off the imperial yoke 
when the nobles seized the power and established themselves 
as sovereigns in the principal cities. The most powerful 
were the Delia Scala, who replaced the Eccellini in Verona ; 
the counts of Savoy, the princes of £ste at Modena and Fer- 
rara, the Gronzaga at Mantua, and Vlsconti at Milan. 

244. The Visconti at Milan, — State ofLombardy and Sa- 
voy. -^The family of the Visconti triumphed towards 1276, over 
the nval family of Torriani, and took possession of the su- 
preme authority, which became hereditary among them after 
the emperor Henry VII. had conferred upon one of them the 
title of imperial vicar of Lombardy. Milan, under the go- 
vernment of the Visconti, held the supremacy in upper Italy, 
as it had done durii^ the league of Lombardy. Verona, 
Vicenza, Padua, Piacenza, and Pisa herself, recognized the 
authority of the dukes of Milan (1315). But the power of 
the Visconti excited a reaction, which involved them in seri- 
ous difficulties. A league formed by Venice with the citief 
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of Padua, Verona, Ferrara, and Mantua, was overcome by 
the two brothers Bemabos and Galeazzo. Bernabos avenged 
himself by frightful cruelties, maintained his authority in 
Milan, and tried to deprive his nephew, John Galeazzo, of his 
ediare of power. But the wily" young prince, deceiving his 
uncle, seized upon his person, threw him into prison, and 
governed alone. John Galeazzo (1385-1432), as skilful as 
he was ambitious, extended his power rapidly over all Lom- 
bardy : Padua opened her gates to him ; the duke of Savoy, 
the lords of Gonzaga, Este, and Montferrat recognized his 
supremacy ; Bologna submitted to his laws, and the feeble 
emperor Vincislaus gladly sold him the ducal dignity for a 
hundred thousand crowns. 

John Galeazzo had taken into pay the bands of condotUeriy 
a kind of Italian soldiery, similar to the great companies in 
France, who sold their services to the best paymaster. But 
the insubordination of these adventurers frequently rendered 
them more redoubtable to their allies than to their enemies. 
The firm and powerful Galeazzo kept them within bounds^ 
but they took ample amends on his young successors^ Their 
influence soon became supreme in Milan, and at the death of 
Philip Maria Viscontiy Galeazzo's second son (1447), one of 
their leaders, Francesco Sforza^ aided by the Venetians, 
seized the supreme authority, in spite of the efibrts of the 
Milanese to re-establish the democracy. His family preserv- 
ed the crown for fifty years. 

The republican government had disappeared throughout 
the rest of Lombardy, and the names of Guelph and Ghibelline, 
though occasionally heard, had lost their political meaning, 
and served only as a cover to private enmities. In the east 
of Lombardy, amid a crowd of obscure principalities, the 
only house which was to preserve some celebrity and impor- 
tance, was the house of Savoy. At the end of the fourteenth 
century it was represented by Amedeus VIII., who early in 
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the century feUowing was raised to the ducal dignity by the 
emperor Sigismund (1419). 



§VI. 

BEFTJBLICS OF TUSCANY. 

5245. CorUinuaUon of the contest of Guelphs and GhiheU 
lines, — The Neri and the Bianchi. — Plague of Florence. — 
The Guelph and Ghibelline parties lasted longer in Tuscany, 
which they continued to divide into two camps. In the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century the Ghibellines ruled at Pisa, 
Siena, Pistoja, and Volterra ; and succeeded even in making 
themselves masters of Florence, which, with Lucca, was at 
the head of the Guelphs. But Florence, subjected fof a mo- 
ment by the family of the Uberti to an aristocratical govern- 
ment, revolted against the Ghibellines, re-established the de- 
mocracy, and exiling the Uberti, confided the authority to 
two anziani (ancients). This revolution secured the triumph 
of the Guelphs till the battle of the Arbia or Monte Aperto^ 
where they were defeated with great loss by the exiles, by 
the aid of the Siennese and Manfred. Nothing but the patri- 
otism of Farinaia degU ZJherii saved Florence herself from 
destruction. 

In the intoxication of victory, the Siennese built the tower 
of St. George of the thirty-eight windows, in honor of the 
thirty-eight companies that had taken part in the combat 
(1260). 

Still this event did not end the quarrel. Florence gradu- 
ally regained her strength, and avenged herself by the sack 
of Pistoja (1306). Pisa, though fallen from her ancient lus- 
tre, remained at the head of the Ghibellines, who were 
vigorously supported by an exile from Lucca, Caslruccio 
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Castracardy a bold captain and skilful politician* Castruccie 
became the terror of all Tuscany, all-powerful at home, and 
supported by the alliance of Galeaz'zo Visconti, who had 
sought his friendship. Florence made an efibrt to defend 
her old superiority, but was defeated in a decisive battle 
(1325). Thus unsuccessful abroad, she was lacerated at 
home by the factions of the Neri and Bianchi, and reduced 
to intrust the supreme power to a foreigner, Walter, duke of 
Athens, an avaricious, cruel, and proud man, who sought 
rather to be feared than loved, and imposed on the Floren- 
tines a galling yoke. To all these disasters was added the 
famous plague, which the eloquence of Boccacio has render, 
ed so celebrated. A hundred thousand persons were swept 
off by this scourge, and among them the historian Villani 
(1348). 

240. Rise of the house of Medici : Sihesiro, John, Cost- 
mo, — Towards the end of the fourteenth century the family 
of the Medici began to take an active part in public affairs* 
In 1378 Silvestro dei Medici, the first illustrious personage 
of his race, employed all his influence to secure the triumph 
of the democratic party against an oligarchy of the com* 
mons, which had seized the power after die fall of the duke 
of Athens. With this revolution began the most brilliant 
period of Florentine history. Pisa, her ancient rival, which 
had fallen under the yoke of foreigners, was sold to her by 
the duke of Milan, and compelled, in spite of a desperate re- 
sistance, to submit to her sway. After the death of Silves. 
tro, John de* Medici, a banker, won by his liberality the name 
oi father of the poor. He bequeathed a large fortune to his 
children, but died still richer in public love than in lands or 
gold. " Seek nothing beyond what the laws or men's free 
will gives you," was his dying counsel to his children, *' and 
thus you will avoid envy and the ills which follow in its 
train." Such were the principles which governed the con* 
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duct of his eldest son Cosmo (1430«-1464). Banished for a 
moment by the oligarchy, Cosimo was recalled by the whole 
people (1434), and remained to his death at the head of the 
republic, which enjoyed, under his administration, a peace 
and prosperity which it had never known before. TVanquil 
at home, respected abroad, and surrounded by all the splen- 
dor of arts and letters, she forgot, in the security inspired by 
the virtues and moderation of Cosimo, to guard against the 
danger to which she might be exposed by his successors. 
Cosimo was honored with the title oi father of his country. 



5VIL 
siyAlkt of yenigb and oxnoa. 

247. BespecHve positions of Venice and Genoa, — Conspi- 
racy of Marino FaUero. — Taking but little part in the inter, 
nal dissensions of Italy, Venice and Grenoa engaged actively 
in the general affairs of Europe, to increase their power by 
skilfully profiting by foreign wars, and above all by means 
of great commercial enterprises. The East, with its wealth, 
excited the ambition of the two republics, who could not meet 
often on this ground without being brought into collision by 
the opposition of interests. The revolution which wrested 
Constantinople fiom the Latins had estaUished the power 
of Genoa in the Black sea. But Venice still ruled in the 
Archipelago. The taking of Treviso had extended her power 
on the coasts of the Adriatic (1889), and a treaty with the 
sultan of Egypt opened new markets fcr her commerce 
(1342). The Genoese, who had humbled their rivals in 
1299 (v. ch. xi.), attempted to cut them off from the naviga* 
tion of the sea of Azof, and Venice, to protect the liberty 
of her commerce, was obliged to resolve upon war. "^ 
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The success was still nearly balanced between the two 
republics, when Venice was exposed to great danger by the 
conspiracy of Marino FaUero, The doge, an old man of 
eighty, had been deeply outraged by a young noble, and the 
only punishment which the council of ten inflicted was a few 
days' imprisonment* Faliero dissembled his rage, and unit- 
ing with the leader of the democratic party, formed a conspi- 
racy, the object of which was the death of the patricians and 
the annihilation of the aristocracy. Six hundred conspira- 
tors were to assemble on the square of St. Mark on the 15th 
of April, 1355, at the signal of the tocsin, which the doge 
was to have sounded, and massacre the nobles as they came, 
one by one, to gather around the head of the republic. But 
the day before the plot was to break out, it was revealed to a 
member of the council of ten. The conspirators were given 
up to punishment, and the doge beheaded on the great stair. 
case of the ducal palace, on the very spot where he had re- 
ceived the crown. 

248. Wars letween the Genoese and Venetians, — ^Venice, 
enfeebled by this terrible execution, was forced to conclude a 
disadvantageous peace with Genoa. Two years after, the 
king of Hungary, profiting by her humiliation, stripped her 
of the greater part of Dalmatia, and soon a new war with 
Grenoa brought her to the brink of ruin. The conquest of 
Cyprus by the Grenoese was the cause of this rupture. V^ 
nice took the part of King Lusignan, and at first was victori- 
ous ; but the Grenoese regained the advantage, defeated their 
enemies at Pola (1370), and suddenly appeared before Ve- 
nice, after having seized on Chiozza, twenty-five miles south 
of the city. Peter Doria, who with Francis Carrara command- 
ed the Grenoese, boasted that he was going to replunge Venice 
into her lagoons, and replied haughtily to the entreaties of the 
senate and doge, that he would listen to no proposals till he 
had put a bridle on the bronze horses of St. Mark. The Ve« 
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nedan signoria was prepared to remove to Candia at the first 
new reverse. But Victor Pisani, who had been unjustly- 
thrown into prison for the loss of a battle which he had fought 
by express order, and against his own judgment, was drawn 
from his dungeon to be placed in this emergency at the head 
of the fleet, and joining with Zeno, who brought back a por- 
tion of the fleet from the East, blockaded the Genoese at Chi- 
ozza, and in spite of a vigorous defence and the heroic efforts 
of the republic and her allies to deliver them, compelled them 
' to surrender at discretion. Shortly after, both parties, great- 
ly weakened by their losses, were glad to sign a peace which 
left things very nearly where they were at the beginning of 
the war (1381). 

Soon, however, Venice revived her power on the conti- 
nent by favor of the dissensions which agitated her rival. 
She recovered Treviso, Istria, and the Polesine of Rovigo, 
while Genoa, wearied with her discords, gave herself up to 
France, who sent the marshal Boucicault to govern her 
(1401). Under this new administration G«noa flourished, 
and after a short war with Venice, consented to put an end 
to a disastrous rivalry, in order to think only of enlarging 
her power at the expense of strangers. 

249. War against the Milanese. — Revolution in Crenoa. 
— Vanice, seconded by the condottiore Carnuigolay whom she 
had detached by liberal offers from the service of Milan, 
turned her victorious arms against the cities of Lombardy, 
and got possession of Vicenza, Verona, Padua (1410), Bres- 
cia, and Bergamo (1448) : during the same period she took 
Dalmatia from the king of Hungary (1426), and Friuli from 
the patriarch of Aquileja. Her progress was only checked 
by Francis Sforxa, who compelled her to accept peace just as 
the Turks made themselves mastens of Constantinople (v. 
treaty of Lodi, § viii.). 

The Genoese, having driven away the French (1409), 
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tried during the next fifty years every form of government : 
re-established and overthrew their doges, submitted to the 
sovereignty of Milan (1419-1435), and recovering their lib- 
erty, wasted in anarchy a strength which they ought to have 
consecrated to the defence of Constantinople (1453), whose 
fall, neither they nor their rivals knew how either to prevent, 
or to avenge. This great event, however, decided the decay 
of the two republics. 



§ vra. 

HOUSE OF AKAOON. — ^TRBATT OF LOBI. 

250. Contest hetween Frederic ILf and Robert of Anjou. 
"-^ane L — During this period, important revolutions had 
several times changed the face of the southern portion of 
the peninsula. The two Sicilies, separated by the catas- 
trophe of the Sicilian vespers, could not be reunited by 
treaties. The son of Peter of Aragon, Frederic IL (1296- 
1337), refused to give up Sicily, and was sustained by the 
emperor and the Ghibellines. Robert the Wise (1309^1343), 
successor of Charles IL of At>jou, although chief of all the 
Guelph states of Italy, could not wrest Sicily from his rival, 
and reigned only on the ccmtinent. The tyranny of his 
granddaughter Jane L (1343), was felt all the more deeply 
from its contrast with the mildness and wisdom of the pre- 
ceding reign. This princess, celebrated by her crimes and 
misfortunes, opened — ^by the murder of Andrew of Hungary^ 
her husband — a long career of scandals and crimes, ^le 
married Lewis of Tarentiim, one of the murderers of her 
first husband ;^ but the king of Hungary taking up arms to 
avenge his brother, invaded Italy, with a black banner £6r 
his standard with the bloody body of the unfortunate Andrew 
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pointed on it. Soon the queen had nothing lefl hut the cities 
of Naples and Aversa. Clement V. interposed his media- 
tion. But Jane reascended the throne only to dishonor it by 
new excesses. Widow of James of Aragon, whom she had 
married after the death of Lewis of Tarentum, she gave her 
hand to a captain of Condottieri. Childless, though four times 
married, she named her relation CJuzrles Durazzo h^r succes- 
sor; and then irritated by his machinations, revoked her 
nomination and adopted Leuns of Anjou, son of John king 
of France. But Durazzo, by vigorous exertion, seized upon 
the government ; and taking Jane prisoner, had her strangled 
in prison (May 13, 1382). 

251. Jane IL—»-RivaIry of Alphonso of Aragon and 
Renato of Anjou. — Treaty of Lodu — A long quarrel arose 
from the rival pretensions of the two claimants of the throne 
of Naples ; and though suspended for a moment under Jane 
11. (1414-1435) last heir of Durazzo, was revived with 
new vigor after the death of this princess, who proved her- 
self, by her scandalous life, a worthy successor of the first 
Jane. At first she had adopted Alphonso F. of Aragon^ and 
then replaced him by Letois IIL of Anjou ; and then by 
Renato d^Anjou, after the death of his brother. Each of 
these princes supported his claim by the act in his favor. 
But Alphonso, the most powerful and most skilful, took pos- 
session of Naples, and re-established the unity of the king- 
dom of the two Sicilies (1442), in spite of an unfortunate war 
against the duke of Milan and all the efforts of Renato, who 
transmitted his rights to his nephew Charles of Maine. 
These rights were one day to pass to the crown of France, 
and give rise to new wars. Master of Southern Italy, Al- 
phonso, whose noble qualities won him the surname of Mag- 
nanimous, and whom Mariana calls the glory of the Spanish 
nation, gave all his attention to the re-establishment of tran- 
quillity in his states and throughout Italy. He adhered to 
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the Ireatif qfLodi, which terminated in 1454 the long quarrel 
of Milan and Venice, by securing to the Lombard republic 
the ancient district of Cremona and the Ghiaradadda. All 
the little states of the North were compelled to subscribe to 
the treaty. The pope and republic of Florence acceded to 
it, and it may be regarded as the act of the general pacifica- 
tion rfltaly. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ITRANOE JlKD ENGLAKD DUBING THE VTB&l 
PERIOD OF THEIR RIVALRY. 
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king of England. — ^Henry HI. — ^Parliament. — Simon of Leicester.— -Sta- 
tutes of Oxford. — St. Lewis umpire between Henry and his barons.— 
Henry delivered from his captivity by his son Edward. — ^Edward I. — 
Submission of Wales. — Contest with Scotland. — ExploiU of Wallace. — 
Robert Bruce. — ^Edward II.: his weakness. — Confirmation of Magna- 
Charta. — Influence of fiivorites. — ^New contest with Robert Bruce. — In- 
dependence of Scotland.— Edward dethroned by his wife Isabel, leagued 
with the barons : his frightful death. 

i III. Peculiar character of the feudal power in England. — The ba- 
rons labor to extend national liberty. — ^Influence of Magna -Charta.— 
Organization of p«trliameHt».-^Tkeir origin and development. — Pro' 
greoo of eitieo, — Tkeir wealth and power. — Deputiee of the eommion». 



HISTORY OF FRANCE tTNDER THE CAPETIANS, FROM LEWIS THE 
FAT TO THE ACCESSION OF PHILIP OF VALOIS. — RETOLXTTION 
IN THE COMMUNITIES OF THE NORTH OF FRANCE. — ST. LEWIS. 
—*ALBIOENSES.^— DISPUTES OF PHILIP THE FAIR WITH ENG- 
LAND—WITH SPAIN — ^WTTH THE HOLY SEE. — ^TEMPLARS.^— 
PROGRESS OF THE ROYAL POWER.— CONVOCATION OF THE 
STATES-GENERAL. 

252. The history of France during this period presents « 
double aspect : without, the first phase of the rivalry with 
England ; within, the formation of French nationality by the 
enfranchisement of communities, and the simultaneous de- 
velopment of monarchical power. 

A popular opinion refers the enfranchisement of commu* 
nities to Lewis the Fat. We must not suppose that this 
fiq)ecies of republics, free in spite of feudal despotism, sprang 
up all of a sudden and for the first time under the fourth 
Capetian. In the south of France there had remained deep 
traces of the Roman municipal government : a great number 
of cities had preserved their institutions and their form of go* 
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vernment independent of the feudal hierarchy which reigned 
around them. They had for centuries been real communi- 
ties, destined to serve as a model for those which were to be 
formed in the North in opposition to feudal tyranny, and 
which were first known under the name of conspiracies. 
Their distinctive characteristic was an association sworn and 
authorized by an authentic act ; the drawing up and con- 
firmation of usages and customs ; the attribution of rights 
and privileges, among which was a jurisdicticm more or less 
extensive, intrusted to magistrates chosen by the communi- 
ties from themselves. 

Nor is it true that the establishment of communities was 
the result of a plan formed by royal policy against the clergy 
and nobility. The king undoubtedly availed himself of com- 
munities to strengthen his authority ; and stood ready to ex- 
tend his jurisdiction over all the cities which had freed them- 
selves from that of the nobles : but far the greater part of 
these communities sprang from an insurrection against the 
intolerable yoke of feudality, and the king did nothing more 
than sanction the liberty which they had already won. The 
first charters granted by the king, go back in France to the 
twelflh century ; from which time they follow in unbroken 
succession till the moment when they acquired a political 
existence by the introduction of the third estate into the 
states-general. 

253. Reign of Lewis F., ihe Fat. — Lewis the Fat (1108- 
1187), whose warlike activity had won for him in his youth 
the surname of active and disputatious, began the contest 
against feudality much more like a valiant knight than a 
profound politician ; with lance and sword, rather than by 
profound and skilful combinations. The part which he took 
in the enfranchisement of the first communities, was very in- 
direct ; but he was actively engaged in enforcing the royal 
authority^ by waging an incessant war against the nobles in 
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&¥or of their oppressed vassals, and seizing at the same time 
every occasion of avenging himself for the progress of his 
too powerful vassal the king of England. He may justly be 
considered as the restorer of royalty, which was far from 
having recovered under the first successors of Hugh Capet, 
the power and splendor which it had wholly lost under the 
last Carolingians. 

« Watching over the safety of his subjects and tranquil- 
lity of his kingdom, constantly threatened by the turbulence 
of the vassals ; he forced the lord of Bourbon to yield ; de- 
fended the bishop of Clermont against the count of Auvergne ; 
placed himself as umpire between the pretenders to the in- 
heritance of the count of Flanders ; and destroyed the for- 
tresses in* which the lords of Coucy and St. Brisson had 
heaped up the products of their robberies. 

Without, he sustained vigorously against Henry I. of 
England, a war which had begun by the entrance of the 
English into Gisors (v. No. 263). The king of England 
victorious at Brenneville (11 10), succeeded in inducing the 
emperor Henry V. to take up arms in his favor, and France 
was menaced with a formidable invasion: but Lewis col- 
lected a powerful force, and made such good preparation that 
the invaders retired with precipitation (1124). 

254. Lewis VIL^ ike Young. — ^Lewis the Fat died in 
1137, leaving to his son Lewu the Young a throne consoli- 
dateo by skilful government; and a domain enlarged by 
the marriage which he had made him contract with Eleanor 
of Aquitania (v. § ii. of this ch.). 

The national reaction against feudality continued during 
the new reign (1137-1180), in spite of the unskilfulness of a 
prince who did not know how to profit by any of the wise 
lessons which he had received from his father. In an expe- 
dition against the count of Champagne, he had burnt the in- 
habitants of the little town of Vitry, who had taken refuge 
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in the church. To expiate this cruelty he imprudently took 
the cross at the preaching of St. Bernard, in spite of the 
councils of his prudent minister Suger, and lost his soldiers 
beyond the sea, in an ill-conceived and ill-directed enterprise. 
The skilful administration of Suger repaired the consequen- 
ces of this unfortunate expedition. But after his death, a 
fatal event, the king's divorce, stripped the crown of the rich 
and fertile provinces, which Eleanor of Aquitania transfer- 
red to England by her marriage with Henry Plantagenet 
(1152). Henry's hostility to France was not long in mani. 
festing itself openly, and his power to injure her was still 
more increased by the marriage of his third son with the 
heiress of the duke of Brittany (1166). A great many com- 
munities received, during this reign, their charters of en- 
franchisement ; but the royal domain, reduced again to its 
narrow limits between the Seine and Loire, was bounded on 
the north and the south by the vast provinces of the king 
of England* 

255* Retgn of Philip Augustus. — It was reserved to 
rMUp Augustus (1180-1223) to repair triumphantly the 
faults of his predecessor. Ascending the throne at fifteen, 
he disconcerts by his firmness the ambitious projects of his 
mother and uncles, reduces his vassals to obedience, compels 
the count of Flanders to acknowledge, on his knees, his su- 
zerainty, and give up to him, with the Vermandois, the 
cities of Peronne and St. Quentin (1185), and at the same 
time foments the rebellion of the sons of his rival, Henry 
of England. He gives royalty an immense ascendant by 
making himself the judge of all questions of fiefs,* and compels 
feudalism to submit to the court of peers, a tribunal which, 
though drawn from its own bosom, sets legal bounds to the 
arbitrary power of the great. Not less skilful in his foreign 
policy, he spurs on Henry's successor, the ardent Richard 
Coeur de Lion, to the crusade ; while he limits his own ex- 
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eitions to a rapid campaign, and leaving the king of Eagland 
to win an empty renown by useless exploits, returns to watch 
over the events of Europe. 

Richard's return, after a long captivity, caused the explp- 
sicMi of a hostility, the symptoms of which had appeared 
during the crusade. The war had no other result than the 
devastation of the Vezin and Normandy ; but after the death 
of the king of England, a brilliant period began for the king 
of France (1199). In a seven years' contest he wrested 
from the cowardly and unskilful John, the assassin of his 
nephew, Arthur of Brittany, a great part of his continental 
domains, in execution of a decree of the court of peers 
(1199-1206) (v. § ii. of this oh.). The supreme ascenden- 
cy of the pontifical power, whose protection John had im- 
plored, put an end to Philip's progress, while the Englishman, 
stripped of his states, seconded against France the emperor 
of Germany, Otho IV., the dukes of Brabant and Limburg, 
tlie count of Flanders, the count of Boulogne, and almost aU 
the lords of Normandy, Anjou, and Aquitania, united against 
the French throne in the name of feudality. But Philip, 
supported by the troops of the communities, triumphed at 
Bouvines over all his enemies at once, and in spite of the im- 
mense superiority of their army (1214). The emperor fled, 
and the principal chiefs fell into the hands of the king of 
France, who soon had the satisfaction of seeing the crown, 
which had been snatched from the worthless John, offered to 
hia son by the English themselves (1215). Memorable reign, 
and one, the glory of which would have been untarnished, 
if the war of the Albigenses had not mingled its frightful 
scenes with the splendor of this eventful epoch. 

256. War of the Albigenses, — Lettis VIIL the lAon.^^ 
A violent persecution against the Jews (1180-1182), who 
were stripped of the wealth accumulated in their hands, was 
the prelude of the war which was about to cover France with 
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ruins and blood. After many efforts vainly made by St. Ber* 
nard and Popes Alexander III. and Innocent III., to induce 
the Albigenses to renounce their faith and acknowledge the 
Catholic church, it was resolved to try the force of arms, and 
a crusade was preached against them. The count of Mont- 
fort, leader of the crusaders, ravaged the flourishing districts 
of the south of France with fire and sword, and took from 
the count of Toulouse all his states, already far superior to 
the rest of Europe in culture and civilization. Philip had 
sent his sons to this horrid war, although he had refused to 
take a part in it himself. His successor, Lewis the Lion 
(1223-1226), less prudent than his father, turned aside from 
hiB successful career against the English, whom he had al« 
ready stripped of lower Poictou, Aunis, the Limousin, and 
Perigord (1224), to direct all his efforts against the count 
of Toulouse, after having caused Amaury of Montfort to 
cede to him all the rights which he had received from the 
court of Rome. The preaching of a new crusade brought 
a large number of warriors to the standard of the king, 
who had already made himself master of Avignon and 
Nismes, when he was carried off by a contagious disease 
(1226), 

257. Eeign of St. Lewis, — Lewis VIII. lefl an insecure 
sceptre to a son but eleven years old. But the regency waa 
in the hands of Blanche of Castile, and the king was St. 
Lewis. It was in vain that the king's uncle attempted to 
seize upon the regency, and that the great vassals, sustained 
by the king of England, leagued together to recover, by pro- 
fiting by a minority, the ascendency which feudality had lost 
under the last reigns. The regent thwarted all their plots 
by negotiations and by arms. The counts of Champagne, 
pf Toulouse, and Brittany, were reduced to submission; 
and the marriage of the young king with Margaret, daugh* 
ter of the count of Provence, secured an augmentatioa of 
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rich and powerful provinces to the crown* Lewis IX attain* 
ing his majority at the age of twenty-one, displayed all the 
virtues of a saint, and all the genius of a great man (1226— 
1270). 

His life was passed in defending the interests of his coun- 
try, and the still higher interests of Christendom. He fol- 
lowed up with indefatigable energy and admirable disinter- 
estedness the national work of Lewis the Fat and and Philip 
Augustus — a work of internal organization, and of slow but 
sure aggrandizement abroad. The victories of TazUehurg and 
Sarnies J which he won over Henry IlL of England, ally of the 
rebellious counts of Toulouse and de la Marche, inaugurat- 
ed his reign (1242). But in the midst of his triumph he 
respected the obligations of a scrupulous equity, and a treaty 
guarantied by an act of unheard-of generosity (1259) de- 
fines the territories of France by securing her supremacy. 
If he gives up to Henry III. the Limousin, Perigord, Quercy, 
and Agenois, he obliges him to abandon his claims upon Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and Poictou : he had already 
won the county of Toulouse, of Maqon, and a part of that 
of Champagne ; and to these he added in the sequel the 
counties of Carcassonne and Perche (1257), and a large 
number of cities and castles. At the same time, wise regu- 
lations ^x the relations between sovereign and subject, and 
the scale of the feudal hierarchy ; the right of appeal to the 
king, extended and generalized, offers a sure refuge against 
the tyranny of the barons. The promulgation of the ordon- 
nance so celebrated by the title of EstahKshmenU of St. Lew- 
?>, gave the nation a regular code, combining the principles 
of the Roman law, the different customs of the monarchy, 
the orders in council of the kings, and the decrees of coun- 
oils. It was the signal of a return towards uniform legisla- 
tion, that unspeakable benefit of modern times. The king 
himself gave the example of the wisest and most paternal 
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administration of justice, multiplying charters of enfran* 
cbisement, developing provincial assemblies, and preparing 
the way for the organization of the states general, by calling 
the commons to the assemblies of the barons, organizcji as 
parliaments. The history of his reign might be comprised 
in the words of Mueller : ** Arms had founded the empire 
of the Franks, but virtue consolidated royalty in France." 

Nor is it posterity alone that gives the name of virtuous 
to St. Lewis. His contemporaries bore testimony to his jus- 
tice, submitting their disputes to his decision asi to an unim- 
peachable tribunal, and relying with perfect confidence on 
his disinterestedness and honor. The only spot in this bright 
character was the fatal error of the crusades, and even this 
is so nearly allied to virtue that we rather deplore it than 
condemn. 

258. Philip the Bold.-^The consequences of the elevated 
policy of St. Lewis were manifested under his successors. 
PhU^ the Bold (1270-1285) had returned from Africa with 
the coffin of his father, of several princes of the blood, and 
powerful lords. The inheritance of several of these escheat, 
ed to the royal domain, which had already acquired or re- 
covered the counties of Valois, Poictou, and Toulouse. At 
the same time the king gave an indirect but fatal blow to the 
feudal caste, by authorizing plebeians to purchase iiefe with 
all the rights attached to that form of property. The reign 
of Philip the Bold was also occupied by wars of small im- 
portance, against the count de Foix, who was compelled to do 
homage to the king of France ; against the king of Castile, 
Sancho the Brave, who had deprived Philip's nephews, the 
children of Lacerda, of their rights to the throne ; and against 
Peter III. of Aragon, who, after the Sicilian vespers, had 
been master of Sicily. These wars continifed under his suc- 
cessors (died 1285). 

259. PhU^ the Fair.'-^Hia wars.^—His despotism* — Philip 
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the Fair, after having terminated, by the treaty of Taraecoiif 
his fruitless and onerous wars with Spain, cited Edward L 
of England before the court of peers, and on his refusal to ap- 
pear, pronounced the confiscation of Guyenne. But Edward 
armed the count of Flanders against him, and the French, 
victorious at Fumes (1297), saw their cavalry almost anni- 
hilated at the fatal combat of Toumai (1302). PhUip's vic- 
tory at Mons en Puelle did not prevent the Flemings from 
raising another army of sixty thousand men, and he granted 
them an honorable peace (1305). The war with England 
had already been terminated by reference to Boniface VIIL 
(1298), both parties making concessions and abandoning 
their feeble allies. 

These wars exhausted the finances of the French king, 
and led him to some very tyrannical measures. He plun- 
dered the Jews and Lombards, who carried on almost all the 
commerce of the kingdom, stripped the conmions of part of their 
plate, falsified the currency, and used every shameful and 
tyrannical expedient for filling his coffers. The people mur- 
mured, but Philip overcame every attempt at resistance, and 
established his despotism by judicious and skilful measures. 
He fortified the royal power by the concurrence of the na- 
tion, called the commons, who as yet had only appeared in 
the king's armies, to discuss the great questions of national 
interest with the barons and clergy, and established the states 
general, which were assembled for the first time in 1302. 
At the same time he introduced into the parliaments, now 
definitively organized as regular and permanent supreme 
courts of justice, the class of civilians or lawyers, a class 
which, though devoted in its origin to jthe will of the king 
and a blind instrument of his tyranny, accomplished in the 
seqiiel an important mission, by resisting feudal influence, 
and gradually undermining the political power of the clergy. 

260. Quarrel vM Boniface VIIL— Process of (he Ten^ 
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phrs. — The insufficiency of the resources he had hitherto 
obtained by his exactions, led Philip to think of taxing the 
possessions of the clergy. From this sprang the famous - 
quarrel between the king of France and Boniface VIII. 
Boniface reproached Philip with his injustice and his exac- 
tions ; and even went so far as to menace the independence 
of his crown. Philip, relying upon the support of the states 
general, faisiiied the papal bull, and replied with insolence. 
The pope had recourse to exoommunicaticm, and the king 
sent his chancellor, William of Nogaret, accompanied by a 
Roman exile, Golcmna, to brave the pontiff in Italy. Boni« 
face was at Anagni, a small town in the Roman territory. 
Golonna came upon him by surprise, made him prisoner in 
his palace, carried his violence so far as to strike him in the 
presence of Nogaret, and though he was quickly liberated, he 
died a few days after from rage and humiliation. Philip, not 
contented with this shameful vengeance, instituted a scanda- 
lous suit against him afler death, and imposed upon his suc- 
cessor a secret condition which was to furnish new food for 
his avidity. This was the abolition of the order of Templars, 
which was pronounced by the council of Vienne (1312). 
Thb famous order had acquired a power and wealth which 
alarmed Philip's jealousy, whft they inflamed his avidity. 
The Templars were all arrested on the same day throughout 
all France, subjected to an atrocious form of trial, and con- 
demned to be burnt as heretics, with their grand master, 
James Molay (1314). Philip survived this horrible execu- 
tioii only fi, few months. 

261. Reigns of the sons of PhiUp the Fair, — Extinction 
of the first branch of the Capetians, — Philip the Fair lefl 
three sons, who succeeded one another rapidly upon the 
throne. 

Lewis the Stubborn {le HuHn) (1314-1316), character. 
tzed a two years' reign by vigorous measures against law. 

13 
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yers and financiers, the agents of the violent and tyrannical 
policy of his father, and by an edict granting the serfs of the 
royal domain the privilege of redeeming their freedom. 

At the death of John /., a posthumous son of Lewis, who 
lived only a few days, PhiUp the Long, second son of Philip 
the Fair, was called to the throne (1316-1322), with the 
sanction of the states general, which declared that women 
were excluded from the throne by the Salic law, although it 
says nothing upon this subject« Philip the Long's reign was 
almost wholly consecrated to wise measures of administra- 
tion, which resulted in the enfranchisement of a great num- 
ber of serfs, the correction of the abuses and exactions which 
occurred too frequently in the collection of taxes, and in de- 
ciding the jurisdiction and composition of courts of justice. 

Charles the Fairy Philip's brother (1322-1328), succeed- 
ed him in virtue of the principle which excluded women 
from the throne of France. He won the name of Justidarpy 
by the vigor with which he punished the crimes of the pow- 
erful baron of lie Jourdaiuy whom he had executed, in spite 
of his titles and alliances, and by revoking his brother's un- 
just edicts against lepers and Jews. At the end of his reign 
there was a short war with England. With this prince end- 
ed the first branch of the Capetian dynasty. 
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HISTORT OF ENOLAND FROM THE DEATH OF WILLIAM THE 
CONQUEROR TO THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD III. — ^MAGNA 
CHARTA. — ^FIRST CONTESTS BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENG- 
LAND. 

262. Causes of ike rivalry between France and England. 
«-*All the second part of the Middle Ages is fiUed with that 
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famous rivalry between England and France, which cost the 
latter such long and bitter trials. This contest might have 
been foreseen from the day when a vassal of the French 
king won for himself a royal crown, and became as power- 
ful as his suzerain. The king of France, while defending 
his territory against a rival whose domains extended into the 
heart of his kingdom, exacted testimonials of subordination, 
a homage of dependence which wounded the pride of the.king 
of England. Thus there was a double cause of discord in 
their relations, too active and too constant to admit of any 
permanent peace or union between them. William the Con- 
qiXeror died, as we have seen, while on the point of marching 
on Paris. Under his sons the contest began anew, and was 
perpetuated almost uninterruptedly through nearly four cen- 
turies. 

263. Qitarrels of the sons of William the Conqueror.--^ 
For a moment after William's death his inheritance was di. 

« 

vided; While his second son, William Ruftts (1087), ran to 
seize the crown at Westminster, in violation of the rights of 
his oldest, Robert^ the latter was proclaimed duke of Nor. 
mandy at Rouen, and Henry Beauclerc, the youngest, at- 
tempted to maintain his independence in spite of the eflbrts 
of his two brothers. This prince had been stripped of his 
last fortress, when Robert's departure for the crusade threw 
Normandy into William's hands for the paltry sum of ten 
thousand marcs, which he advanced to his brother to aid him 
in fitting out his expedition. During Robert's absence in the 
Holy Land' William died, and Henry seized the crown 
(1100). He tried to win the good will of the Saxons by 
promising to restore the laws of Edward the Confessor, and 
by publishing the eharta libertatum. Meanwhile Robert re- 
turned to claim his crown, and after an unsuccessful contest 
(1106), was thrown into prison, where he died. Henry, re- 
lieved from the fear of a rival, forgot his promises, an4 tbe 
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yoke, in spite of the intercessions of his wife Matilda ih$ 
good queeny fell as heavy upon the Saxons as before. ^< If I 
reign," said his son, " I will make those Saxons draw the 
plough like oxen." Fortunately he did not reign, and his 
early death by shipwreck was looked upon by the Saxons as 
a vengeance of heaven upon his evil intentions. At the same 
time a son of the unfortunate Robert, WilUam CUUm, took 
refuge in France, and Lewis the Fat offered to assist him in 
reconquering his paternal domains on the continent. But 
the battle of BrermevUle opened, by a reverse, the contest 
between Elngland and France. Henry retained his posses- 
sions, while William, who had become count of Flandersi 
was killed in a revolt of bia new subjects. 

364. Eeign of Sttphen.^Power of fmdahiy.'^kt the 
death of Henry, the throne belonged to his daughtei: MtUOdOf 
widow of the emperor Henry, and wife of Geoffirey Planta- 
gen^, count of Anjou. The barons preferred Stephen, count 
of Boulogne, grandson on his mother's side of William the 
Conqueror (1185). A bloody contest broke out between the 
rivals. Stephen, victorious over the Scotch, who had declari* 
ed for Matilda (1138), then defeated and taken prisooer, 
could only preserve his crown by naming for his suooesaor 
Jbnry, the son of his rival (1153). This troubled reign 
was the triumph of the pitiless Norman feudality, and Eog* 
land was crushed by a frightful oppression. " In the time* 
of this king," says the Saxon chronicler, << all was diasensioiiy 
misery, rapine. The rich soon rose up against him. They 
built castles to defend themselves, and filled these castles with 
the demons of hell. They laid hold on every body whom 
they suspected of having any property, and even women in 
childbirth ; threw them into prison to extort from them gold 
and silver, and made them suffer indescribable tortures: 
some they hung by the feet, making them breathe a filthy 
sinoke; others by the thumbs or by the beard, tying oo4ts of 
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mail to their feet : they hurled them in dungeons with adders 
and toads : thousands were leA to die of hunger. You might 
travel a whole day without meeting a man in a village, or 
seeing an acre of cultivated ground. To cultivate the land 
was like tilling the sea." This lasted during the nineteen 
years of Stephen's reign. 

265. Reign of Henry IL Pkmtagenet. — Tlumtas d Beck^ 
eL — ^During all this time England and France were at peace; 
but a new cause of jealousy and rivalry was about to give 
rise to more violent disputes. Henry 11. Plantagenet had 
married the divorced wife of Lewis VII., Eleanor of Guy- 
enne (1152), who brought him in dower the finest provinces 
of the south of France. A league which the king of France 
formed against Engluid, and Henry's attempts against the 
counts of Toulouse and Brittany, had already manifested 
the hostile dispositions of the two princes, when the famous 
quarrel broke out between the king of England and Thomas 
d BeekeL 

Henry II., who wished to annihilate the excessive inftu* 
ence which William's policy had given to the Norman oleT'- 
gy, had given the archbishopric of Canterbury to one of his 
creatures, a debauched courtier, whom he hoped to make the 
servile instrument of his designs (1162). But no sooner was 
Thomas k Becket invested with his new dignity, than a sud- 
den reform in his life and manners showed that he felt the 
importance of his mission. Henry, enraged at finding him 
an intrepid defender of the privileges of the church, compel* 
led him to quit England and seek an asylum in France. 
Lewis VII. immediately took him under his protection. Ah 
exander III. refused to consent to his deposition, and Henry, 
compelled to an apparent reconciliation, permitted him to 
return to his church (1170). But Thomas, who knew that 
the vengeance of the king was not satisfied, had asked of the 
pope, in setting out fo England^ the prayers for the dying. 
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A short time after hb return, Henry, on learning a new act 
of opposition to the royal will, exclaimed in a passion, ^^ I am 
surrounded by men whom I have loaded with favors : have I 
DO friend ?" His wish was understood. A few days after, 
wards four of the king's household assaulted Becket in church, 
and killed him at the foot of the altar. " May my blood 
restore liberty and peace to the church,^' were his dying 
words (1170, Dec. 29). A general cry of indignation broke 
£)rth against the murderers, who, despairing of pardon, went 
to die in the Holy Land. The king of England '-umself made 
a pilgrimage to the spot where his victim had been buried, 
and submitted to be flagellated by a monk, and pray a day 
and a night at the martyr's tomb. But he consoled himself 
§ar this humiliation by the submissic»i of Brittany to his su- 
premacy, if not to his sovereignty, and by the conquest of Ire- 
land, which was never more to shake off the English yoke. 

266. Revolt of the sons of Henry IL — The revolts of the 
sons of the king of England, fomented by the king of France, 
excited new troubles in the kingdom. Henry, the eldest, 
son-in-law of the king of France, claimed an extensive appa- 
nage in England. Richard wished to make himself inde- 
pendent in Aquitania : Geoffrey pretended to the duchy of 
Brittany. Their mother, the inconstant Eleanor, irritated at 
the culpable relations of her husband with the beautiful 
Rosamond Cliflbrd, encouraged her sons in their projects of 
revolt, and the king of Scotland, who hoped to gain by their 
dissensions, sent an army to assist them. 

This war was <Hily interrupted for a moment by the suc- 
cess of the king against the Scotch, and the mediation of the 
Holy See, to begin again between the three brothers with re- 
doubled violence, and last till the death of Henry and Geof- 
frey (1178-1186). Richard, excited by the intrigues of the 
new king of France, the young but skilful Philip Augustus, 
turned once more his sacrilegious arms against his fath^. 
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aod Henry, compelled to submit to a humiliating treaty, and 
abandoned by John, the youngest of his sons, died of grief at 
the castle of Chinon (1189). 

207. Richard L Coeur de Lion, — At the news of the fall 
of Jerusalem, Henry II. had taken the cross with Philip Au- 
gustus. The adventurous Richard L (1189-1199) accom- 
plished with ardor this vow of a father whose death was in 
part bwing to his ingratitude. The crusade was preached 
throughout England, and the blind zeal of the people broke 
out, at first, by a frightful massacre of the Jews, who were 
slaughtered or burned in almost all the principal cities of the 
kingdom. The king set out with his knights, after having 
made provisions for the government during his absence. His 
almost fabulous exploits are well known, as well as the mis- 
fortunes which attended his return. The duke of Austria, 
into whose hands he had fallen, was compelled to give him 
up to the emperor, who sold him his liberty for a hundred 
thousand marcs of silver. Richard consented at the same 
time to hold his kingdom as a fief of the emperor, a striking 
contrast to the dignified and noble conduct of St. Lewis, when 
a prisoner in Egypt. During his absence, the king of France 
had invaded Normandy, and John usurped the royal authority 
in England. But the cowardly usurper did not dare to face 
the anger of the unchained lion, and to merit his pardon, he 
allowed the Irish garrison which Philip had sent him to be 
massacred. A violent war broke out between France and 
England, which was ended by the intervention of Innocent 
III. and a truce of five years (1197). The hero of the third 
crusade lost his life like an obscure paladin before a petty 
fortress of Limousin. 

268. Murder of Arthur of Brittany. — Usurpation of John* 
—By right of descent the'^crown belonged to Arthur of Brit- 
tany, son of Geofirey Plantagenet ; but Richard's brothei 
John was proclaimed in England, by the influence of hLi 
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mother Eleanor, and Arthur, who had been made prisoner, 
with several noblemen whom the barbarous conqueror suf- 
fered to die of hunger, was conducted to Rouen and thrown 
into a dungeon. *^ In the middle of the night, in the week 
before Easter" (1202), says an old chronicler, <^ John, urged 
on by drunkenness and an evil spirit, killed his nephew with 
his own hand, because the hand of his squire trembled, and 
threw the body into the Seine ; and it was for this that he 
became the object of the blackest hatred of all the human 
race." 

The king of France instantly seized the occasion, and 
declaring himself avenger of the murdered orphan, summon* 
ed John, as duke of Normandy and Aquitania, to -come and 
answer before the court of peers, for the murder of Arthur, 
duke of Brittany, rear- vassal of the kingdom of France, whom 
Philip, his sovereign, was bound to protect. John refusing 
to appear, judgment was given against him, as in a state of 
contumacy, and the sentence, which though dictated perhaps 
by ambition, was in strict conformity with feudal law, strip- 
ped England of Touraine, Maine, Anjou (1203), Normandy 
(1205), and Poictou(1206)* At the same time the thunders 
of the Holy See struck the parricidal king, and Philip was 
upon the point of making an invasion on England in execu« 
tion of the pontifical decree, when John disarmed the pope by 
resigning his states and receiving them again as a fief of the 
church for a tribute of a thousand marcs of silver (1213). 

Philip was compelled to spare the prince, who had de- 
clared himself the repentant son and faithful vassal of the 
church, and respect the patrimony of St. Peter. 

269. Magna Charta. — Revolt of the English haroM»~^ 
But John's reign was neither happier nor more tranquil. 
The English barons, tired of the tyranny of a prince whose 
cowardice was only equalled by his incapacity, formed a 
league to enforce the solemn recognition of the rights of the 
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Btition. They drew up the oeiebrated manifesto known by 
the name of Magna Charta, in which it was laid down as a 
principle, that no war tax could be levied except with the 
consent of the ecclesiastical and temporal barons and other 
royal vassals, great or small ; that no freeman should be 
arrested, imprisoned, taken from his manor, or exiled, except in 
consequence of a legal decision of his peers, and in feroe 
of the law of the land ; that every fine should be in propor- 
ti<m to the offence ; that the utensils necessary to a man in 
the exercise of his profession, the arms of a gentleman, the 
wares of a merchant, the cattle and tools of a laborer, should 
not be liable to seizure ; and finally, that no governor nor 
functionary of the crown should take from any body what- 
ever his property, or impose tribute labor by his own decree. 
Still the royal prerogative was untouched, and the great vas- 
sals were bound to acquit then»elves of the same obligations 
towards the crown which they could require from their rearu 
yassals. 

This act, which estaUished for the first timC) in a fixed 
and certain manner, some equality of rights between all 
classes of freemen, and which is still regarded as the comerw 
Stone of English liberty, was presented to the king, in the 
presence of all the lords, by the bishop of Canterbury, and 
Signed by the prince and all the nobles of the nation (1215). 
Yet John ventui^d to break his solemn pledge, and furious 
at the humiliation that he had reoeived, levied an anny to 
ravage the limde of the barons. The indignant barons 
wrested the drown £rom the perjured Idng, and offered it to 
Philip of Ftance, son of Philip Augustus (1216). But this 
prince's partiality towards his own countrymen wounded the 
pride of the Englk^ nation, who compelled Lewis to yield 
the sceptre to Htnry III., John's son, as soon as the death 
of the father had appeased the hatied of bis former subjects 
(1217). 

18* 
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270. Henry IIL — Statutes of Oxford. — The vigoroiw 
finnness of the regent, Henry de Burgh, during the minority 
of Henry IIL, had put an end to internal disorders ; and a 
solemn confirmaticMi of magna charta seemed to promise a 
prosperous and glorious reign, by reconoiling the crown and 
the nation, when the yoUng prince, receiving in 1227 the 
power into his own hands, blighted all these brilliant expec- 
tations. Unsuccessful in his wars against St. Lewis (1241), 
he returned home with the odious surname of coward, excit- 
ing the indignation of the great by giving an undue influence 
lo the relations of his wife,. Eleanor of Provence, and insult* 
ing the misery of the people by a blind prodigality. The 
massacre of the Jews and confiscation of their wealth could 
not fill his exhausted coflers. The nation grew weary. The 
bishops pronounced terrible anathemas against any one that 
should dare to violate the liberties of the kingdom ; and the 
barons, imder the guidance of Simon of Leicester, count of 
Montfort, took up arms, and imposed upon the king a parlia- 
ment which deserved the name of mad : first and violent 
essay of representative government in Elngland (1258)* 
Twenty-four barons were intrusted with the general adminis- 
tration of the kingdom, with the power of redressing wrongs 
and refonning the state, but subject however to the approba- 
tion of parliament, which was to meet three times a year. 
Henry swore to the eiatutes of Oxford* Royalty seemed 
abolished. Vainly did Henry obtain from the pope a dispen- 
sation from his oath. Vainly was the mediation of St. Lew- 
is, whose virtue made him the arbiter of all Europe, inter, 
posed between the parties* It was necessary to have recourse 
to arms. Aided by the London militia, Montfort's troops 
conquered : Henry III. and his son fell into the hands of the 
enemy, and their chief reigned over England in the name 
of the captive king (1264). Sustammg his power by the 
concurrence of the representatives of the commons, the 
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young and valiant !^dward, who bad escaped from his pris- 
on, avenged his father and stifled the revolt by the victory 
of Evesham, which cost M ontfort his life : the rebels were 
proscribed, but all Henry's efforts to make parliament resign 
the liberties which they had won were fruitless. 

271. Eeign of Edward L — Contest wiih Scotland.— ^This 
wretched reign ended in 1272, while the king's son was dis- 
playing his courage against the infidels. The aim of the 
new king's policy (Edward I., 1272-1807) was to unite the 
whole of Great Britain under his sceptre. Wales, subjected 
to a nominal suzerainty, preserved its ancient independence 
by the side of the royal domains. But the predictions of her 
bards, and the courage of her chiefs, were unavailing when 
opposed to Edward's skill : the last of the Welsh princes was 
put to an ignominious death : his limbs were sent to the prin* 
cipal cities of the kingdom, and Wales groaned, like Ire- 
land, under the weight of a long tyranny (1276). 

The same fate seemed reserved for Scotland. The cow- 
ardly BaUol, menaced by the pretensioi^ of Edward, came 
to swear fealty and homage (1292), and soon atoned for a 
moment of energy by a still more absolute submission. A 
brilliant campaign made the king of England master of all 
Scotland (1296). But a hero rose to wash out the shame of 
his country in blood. While Baliol languished in captivity, 
a young man, William Wallace, gathered around him a band 
of hardy followers, and began by bold excursions a series of 
incredible exploits. His band soon grew to an army : many 
nobles rallied around him in defence of the national cause : 
the English army was defeated and compelled to evacuate 
Scotland (1297), and the victors extended their ravages into 
the northern provinces of England. Wallace was named 
regent, and could he have united the country, might have 
saved it. But petty jealousies undermined his power, which 
he was compelled to resign, and the defeat of Falkirk (1198) 
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decided the first act of the drama. Wallace took refuge in 
the mountains, where he was betrayed by one of his own 
party, Monieilh, carried to London, and publicly executed. 
A new outbreak (1302) cost the Scots the forfeiture of their 
laws, their charters, and their privileges. 

But the patriotic enthusiasm of Wallace had left its traces 
in the hearts of his countrymen, and raised them up a new 
avenger. Robert Bruce^ the powerful count of Carrick, es» 
oaped by a skilful artifice from Edward's court^ where he 
was held in a sort of honorable captivity, called the Scotch 
to arms, and in spite oi two defeats was crowned king of Scot- 
land (1306). Bdward died on his march against him, and 
sullied his last day by ordering the massacre of the young 
Scotch, whom he held in hostage (1307). The wars of this 
prince against France led to no important result, serving only 
to confirm him in the possessicm of Guyenne. 

272. Edward IL — Ind^ndence of Scotland. — Weakness 
of her government, — The firmness of Edwa)rd I., which too 
often degenerated into barbarity, had held England submis- 
sive. But when Edward IL (1307-1327) was seen leading 
his army shamefully back from the frcmtiers of Scotland, and 
giving up the government to an unworthy favorite, Peter Ga- 
veston, the indignant barons compelled the king to confirm 
the charter anew, and banish the hated minister. 

Gaveston fell into the hands of the lords. ** You bav« 
cau^t the iom" said one of them ; << if you let him get 
away, you will have to begin your hunt again." He was 
put to death, without Edward^s daring to say a word to save 
his favorite (1312). 

A reconciliation, bought by baseness and cowardfce, did 
not add much to the strength of the king. Compelled to 
take up arms against the Scotch, who had invaded England, 
he called in the aid of all the adventurers of Europe, by 
promising to parcel out Scotland among them. A kandred 
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tiioufland men assembled under his banners : but still he was 
defeated at Bantiockhum by the little army of Robert Bruce 
(1314). For a moment Bruce placed his own brother on the 
thr(Hie of Ireland. A few years afterwards Edward took 
advantage of the troubles that agitated Scotland, to attempt 
another expedition. But the battle of Byland was as 
unfortunate as that of Bannockbum, and Bruce, now old 
and infirm, illustrated the last year of his glorious career by 
compelling Edward II. to sign a treaty recognizing die full 
and entire independence of Scotland and her crown (peace 
of Northampton, 1328)* 

Edward was as unsuccessful in goyeming as in making 
war. After Gravei^n, another favorite, Hugh Spencer, ob* 
tained the control of the feeble prince (1315), and the queen^ 
Isabella of France, who, according to Froissart, was one of 
the most beautiftil women in the world, indignant at her hus- 
band's desertion, joined the barond against him and his favor- 
ite. An army raised in France and commanded by the 
queen's lover, young Roger Mortimer, defeated the royal 
troops and made the king prisoner. The unhappy Edward, 
lifter having seen his favorite killed, was solemnly deposed 
(ld27), condemned by his guilty Wife to a frightftil captivity, 
and fts the ill treatment which he received did not hasten his 
death rapidly enough, two wretches were employed to put 
him to death in a inannidr too horrid to be described. 
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HIST0R7 OF THE C0NSTITT7TI0M OF ENGLANI) DUBINO THIS 
PERIOD. — REPRESENTATIVES OF THE COMHONS IN PARLIA* 
MENT. 

273* Character qffeudditty in England. — The larons ex* 
tend ihe nathndl Ubertp. — In England, ias in Prance, the 
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enfiranchiseinent of the commons exercises a great influence 
upon the development of the naticmal constitution : but this 
revolution bears a special character. In France, feudality, 
founded upon the ancient customs of Grermany, and gradual- 
ly increasing by the wants of the epoch, had rendered itself 
independent of the sovereign power, which it had over- 
balanced and nearly annihilated. From this, English feudal- 
ity, though imported from France, was essentially different. 
Suddenly planted in the English soil by the conqueror him- 
self, it was established there for the benefit of the crown ; 
being directed, as its principal aim, to strengthening the rela^ 
tions of submission between the prince and his vassals, and 
introducing a habit of subjection in the higher grades of the 
feudal hierarchy, which in France was to. be found only in 
the lower. The English baronies, purposely divided, bore 
no resemblance to thoee vast principalities which ccxnprised 
the greater part of the French territory. The lordships of 
England, held in virtue of an actual concession of the sove- 
reign, were uniformly characterized by a certain degree of 
subordination and dependence, while the domains of the great 
French vassals, many of which had been acquired without 
the intervention of the crown, and were even more extensive 
than the royal domains, barely acknowledged in the head of 
the state a nominal suzerainty. Thus in France it was sub- 
ject royalty, that sought in the commons a counterpoise for 
the aristocracy, and united itself with the nation to free both 
king and people from the tyranny of the lords. In England 
the movement came from the nobility, who, laboring under 
the oppression of a superior power, united with the nation to 
form a constitution. It was for this that the English barons, 
in their contest with John, demanded a guaranty for the lib- 
erty of the people. And perhaps, also, it is to this original 
distinction that we ought to attribute the violent reaction 
which .was one day to manifest itself in France against the 
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supremacy of the nobles, and in England that duration of 
the aristocracy, which, though somewhat undermined, still 
continues to the present day. 

The first phase of the constitutional history of England 
was accohiplished at the moment in which magna charta 
(1215) and the statutes of Oxford proclaimed in general 
terms the limits of royal authority, and established the prin- 
ciple of the nation's right to take a part in the government ; 
but without fixing any legal and pacific means for the exer- 
cise of rights. From that time the crown was subjected to 
control, although it could not yet be exercised except by 
force and an open resistance to the arbitrary will of the so- 
vereign. 

274. Orgardzaiion qfparUamerU, — The task of the second 
epoch was to establish the equilibrium of these powers, to set 
up against the royal prerogative an energetic and legal ac- 
tion, no longer intrusted to a particular class, but fortified 
and extended by the actual intervention of the representatives 
of the nation : the complete organization of parliamenU 

There had been great assemblies in England under Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and his successors, but they were exclu- 
sively composed of the immediate vassals and tenants of the 
crown, united, according to the usage of all Christendom, 
with the bishop^ and were as yet only the councils of the 
king. The national representation was confined to a few 
deputies of no personal weight, and who were admitted to 
parliament without any share in its deliberations. Knights 
of the shire were called to it under William himself and under 
Henry III. ; but some only to explain to the prince the ancient 
laws of the country, and others to inform against abuses, and 
lay before Parliament the result of their inquiries. (1258.) 
The representative system was not really established in 
England till the Count of Montfort gave the deputies of the 
commons a share in the deliberations of Parliament. 
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275. Progress rf ihe ComifioiM.— Feudal oppression hl^ 
weighed heavily upon the cities of England after the conquest. 
An individual tax, imposed upon every inhabitant, put him at 
the mercy of his lord, who could multiply his burthens and 
increase his tributes at wilL The conversion of individual 
tributes into a perpetual rent, due from the whole city, came 
at last as a guaranty to private property and a protecti<m 
for industry and commerce. From that time the cities^ 
growing in wealth and strength, began to purchase an exemp* 
tion from their dues as vassals, and obtain charters of enfran- 
chisement from the king. That of the community of London, 
which, in the 12th century, contained more than forty thou* 
sand inhabitants, goes back to the year 1103, after the acces- 
sion of Henry I. Thenceforth the title of citizen of that great 
city became a title of nobility. Several barons applied fot 
admission to the community, and its privileges were expressly 
sanctioned by the magna charta. Among the twenty-five 
barons who were to watch over the execution of it^ was the 
mayor of London. Henry U. granted many other municipal 
charters. The organi^tion resembled that of the French 
communities m many respects, llius, Henry I. had granted 
the members of the community of London, independently of 
their fiscal and commercial immunitieB, ihe light of choosing 
their sheriffs and ju(%es, to the exclusion of all foreign ju- 
risdiction. This right of election did not become general 
till the reign of John. For a long time, however, there hud 
been in the principal cities freo assboiations, religious or lay 
corporations, which administered theif own affairs, and re- 
ceived a rfeipid development as soon as they had been con- 
firmed by the charters of the crown. (^) 

(') Similar efforts were made at this period in several countries, and 
with equal success. In Germany, the empercrs of the house of Franco- 
nia rewarded the fidelity of the cities of the Rhine by the concession of 
a great number of municipal eharters. Hie communities of Lombardy 
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276. The Deputies of the Commons in Parliament,-^ 
Simon de Montfort, in his contest with Henry IIL, felt what 
strength the support of these powerful cities might give to the 
party which he led; and on the 12th September, 1264, letters 
of convocation, addressed to all the sheriffs of the kingdom, 
enjoined them to elect and send to parliament two knights for 
each county, two citizens for each city, two burgesses for 
each market-town. Whatever the views of Simon of Mont- 
fort may have been, this great innovation, prepared by the 
development of the commons, was destined to survive the fall 
of its author. The imperious Bdward 1.^ conqueror of Eve- 
sham, afler having proscribed and annihilated the party of 
the rebel, was compelled to respect a prerogative which the 
English nation was never to lose. It was he who made the 
deputies of the boroughs a permanent element of parliament. 
Thenceforth the burgesses shared with the lay and ecclesias- 
tical peers of the kingdom the right of voting supplies and 
sanctioning laws. 

soon became strong enough to resist the imperial sapremacy. The con* 
federations which were formed between many of the commercial cities of 
Grermany are uneqniTocal proo& of the kind of independence which tha 
cities had won. 

In Flanders, history shows ns several communities, and in particular 
those of Ghent and Bruges, redoubtable even to foreign kings. 

In Spain, too, the enfranchisement of the communities was extensive* 
It ascends to a very remote period, since at the beginning of the eleventh 
century, we find mention of municipal councils in several cities ; and in 
the twelfth, the deputies of cities appear in the Cortes. The Cortes of 
Aragon refuesd to recognize any right in the king either to make a law 
or establish a tax without their concurrence. 

In Italy, the formation of municipal governments and institution of 
chartered towns, is closely connected with the most flourishing period of 
Italian history. It is still a question whether they were any thing man 
than a revival of the old communities of ancient Italy. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FRANCOS AND ENGLAND BUBINa THE SECOND 
PEBIOB OF TfTRTR BIVALBT. 



SUMMARY. 

f I. Cliaracterof the second period of the contest between France and 
ESngland. — Edward IIL — Philip of Valois. — ^War of Scotland, Fianden, 
and Brittany. — Combat of Slnia : battle of Creey. — John the Good. — 
Power of the atates general in France. — ^Invaaion of the tenritory by the 
English armies.— Internal troables.«-Ball2e of Foietiert .- captivity of 
John the Grood. Imprudent reforms attempted by the states. — The jac- 
qnerie. — Treaty of Bretigny. — Charles V. — Exploits of da Gaesclin. — 
Truce of Bruges. — Death of Edward III. — The eonetitution acquiret 
regularity under hie ret^fn.— Popular movements under Richard II. — 
Doctrinesof Wicklifie — ^Reverses of Richard on the continent. — ^Henry III. 
of Lancaster. — ^Insurrections in England.— Accession of Charles VL in 
France. — The Maillotins ; the Truchins.—- Tyranny of the king's uncles 
— Derangement of Charles VI. — Assassination of the duke of Orleans.— 
Rivalry of the Burgundians and Armagnacs. — Anarchy. — Civil war.-* 
Invasion of France. — Battle of Agincourt. — ^Assassination of John the 
Bold. — Treaty of Troyes, which gives up France to the English. — 
Charles VII. and Henry VI. — ^Reverses of Charles VII. — Joan of Arc. 
— Exploits of this heroine. — Charles crowned at Rheims.— Expulsion of 
the English. — Depression of feudalism.— Progress of the royal power. 
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§1. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
PHILIP OF VALOIS AND EDWARD HI. TO THE EXPULSION OF 
THE ENGLISH. — DEPRESSION OF FEUDALISM IN FRANCE. — 
CONVOCATION OF THE STATES GENERAL. — REPREsSENTATIVES 
OF THE ENGLISH COMMONS IN PARLIAMENT. — CIVIL DIS- 
SENSIONS IN THE TWO KINGDOMS. 

277. Edward IIL—PhiUp of Valais.— Their rivalry.— 
The second phase of the rivalry of France and England, 
known as the hundred yeara^ war, begins with the accession 
of Edward III. in England, and the family of Yalois in 
France, and extends, through an alternation of frightful re- 
verses and brilliant victories, to the end of the middle ages. 
The contest of this period becomes more general, and is car- 
ried on on a larger scale. It is no longer a mere question 
of cities and provinces : but the nationality of France is at 
stake, and the king of England aims at nothing less than the 
French throne. 

EdvHxrd IIL, who had been proclaimed king of England 
during the captivity of the unhappy Edward II. (1327), laid 
claim to the inheritance of Charles lY. by the right of his 
mother, Isabel of France. The states general (1328), con- 
forming to their previous decisions concerning the rights of 
females to the throne, decided in favor, of PhUrp of Yalois, 
descendant by the male line of Philip the Bold, and Edward 
did homage for the duchy of Guyenne. But a quarrel like 
this could not be decided by the sentence of a tribunal, and 
the harmony of the two rivals was any thing but sincere. 
The Scotch, at war with Edward, who was vainly trying to 
drive away David Bruce, in order to replace Edward Baliol, 
had Philip of Yalois for their ally. The king of England 
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gave an asylum to the rebel, Robert of Artois, and excited 
the Flemings against the French. 

278. Wars in Flanders, in Brittany, and in France. — 
Battle of Crecy. — The mediation of Pope Benedict XIL 
could not long retard the rupture which broke out as a con- 
sequence of the war already begun with Flanders. In the 
first year of his reign Philip had fought a bloody but indeci- 
sive battle under the walls of Cassel, with the Flemings, who 
had revolted against their count. A few years afterwards, 
James Artevelt, a brewer by trade, had excited a new revolt, and 
Edward, declaring in favor of the insurgents, went in person 
to their assistance, taking first the title of king of France. 
The destruction of the French fleet near fi>rt Sims (1340) 
was the great event of this first war, which was soon ended 
by a truce. But two years afterwards, hostilities were re- 
vived by the question of the succession of Brittany, and 
Philip took the part of Jane of Penthievre, while Jane of 
Montfort, protected by the king of England, defended, says 
Froissart, mth the courage of a man and the heart of a Uon^ 
the pretended rights of Montfort, her husband. This toar of 
tfie ttoo Janes lasted till the treaty of Gu^rande (1365), which 
secured the possession of Brittany to the house of Montfort. 

The year 1346 saw, at the same time, the count of Derby 
invade the south of France, and Edward, accompanied by 
his young son, the prince of Wales, land <m the coast of Nor^ 
mandy, and advance to the environs of the Capital . Edward soon 
retreated before the French army. But the rash valor of the 
French knights compelled Philip to engage in a disadvanta- 
geous position, the fatal battle of Crecy, which cost the life 
of the king's brother, of several princes, and more than thir- 
ty thousand soldiers (1346). This disaster was followed by 
the taking of the important city of Calais, the inhabitants of 
which, having irritated their conqueror by an obstinate 6e* 
fence of a year, were indebted for their lives to the heroic 
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devotion of Eustathius of St Pierre (1S47). A little before^ 
the Scotch, allies of the French, had been defeated with the 
loss of fifteen hundred men, in a great battle, in which the 
king with several of the principal nobles were taken prison- 
ers. 

Philip was obliged to sue for peace (1347). His king- 
dom was exhausted by a bloody war, lavaged by famine and 
the plague, and scarcely less so by the exactions of all kinds 
to which he had had recourse in order to replenish his 
empty treasury. Disasters of every species seemed to mark 
"the opening of this epoch, so disastrous for France, and for 
which the acquisition of Dauphiny and the lordship of MonU 
pellier were an inadequate compensation. 

279. John the Good.-^BatUe of Poictiera,- — Captivity cf 
the king.-^oknthe Good, Philip's successor (1350-1364), 
appealed to the enthusiasm of the nation, and obtained from 
the states general large supplies, but only on condition that 
they should be allowed to superintend the employment of 
them, and should be assembled regularly every year (135d)» 
But Artois, Languedoc, and Guyenne were all invaded at 
once, while the kingdom was agitated by the intrigues of 
Charles the Bad, king of Navarre. 

Still the Black Prince had imprudently advanced at the 
head of twelve thousand men into the heart of France, where 
John, with fifty thousand men at his command, might easily 
have crushed him. But at Poictiers, as at Crecy, the want 
of discipline and rash impetuosity of the French nobility 
caused the loss of the battle, and John, with a large number 
of his nobles, fell into the hands of the enemy (1356). 

The king's captivity threw the power into the hands of 
Charles the Dauphin, only nineteen years old, who was 
pressed at the same time by the attacks of the English and 
the unreasonable reclamations of the states general, who 
ohoM this unpropitious moment for building up their own 
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authority at the expense of that of the crown. The dauphin 
could only obtain the necessary supplies by releasing the 
king of Navarre, chief of all the factions, whom John 
had thrown into prison, and accepting a council composed 
of four bishops, twelve knights, and twelve burgesses, to 
watch over the administration. France, paralyzed by her 
civil troubles, was saved from the English by Edward's own 
exhaustion, which compelled him to grant a truce of two 
years (1357). 

280. Anarchy in France.-^The jacquerie (peasantry), — 
Treaty of Bretigny. — The internal fermentation broke out 
with double strength. The development of the conunons, 
the formation of a middle class, which stood between the 
nobility and the serfs, naturally led men to insist upon 
the consecration of the rights which they had acquired. 
The ihird estate^ which had grown powerful in the states 
general, protested, under the guidance of Stephen Marcel, 
provost of the merchants, against the increase of taxes and 
the arbitrary exercise of power, and without considering the 
dangers by which the state was menaced from without, en- 
deavored to get possession of the government. A powerful 
party manifested the intention of raising to the throne the 
king of Navarre, representative of the female branch of the 
Capets. At the same time, in the lower ranks of society, the 
enfranchisement of the serfs, a work which had been slowly 
begun, was changed, all of a sudden, in the hands of the 
jacquerie (peasantry), into a territorial revolt against the 
whole social order (1358). Edward pounced upon a prey 
which all these divisions seemed to throw into his hands : but 
the cold and skilful policy of the dauphin had already tri- 
umphed over internal disorders. The^'ac^ue^, who had rav- 
aged several provinces with fire and sword, had been pur* 
sued like wild beasts and slaughtered on all sides. Marcel, 
after having proclaimed Charles king of France, and put to 
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death several of the dauphin's most faithful servantsi had 
been killed by the alderman Maillard, just as he was upon 
the point of delivering up Paris to the English. The dau» 
phin was recalled by the people of Paris, and meeting Ed- 
ward with a resistance for which he was wholly unprepared, 
decided him to accept the treaty of BreUgny (1360), which 
restored the king to liberty, by the cession of all the provinces 
of ancient Aquitania and several other lordships. 

France gained nothing by the king's deliverance. Rav- 
aged by the soldiers of both parties, who finding themselves 
out of employment, overran and desolated the provinces un- 
der the names of routiers {men of Ihe road) and great eompO' 
nies, she saw John return to England to take the place of one 
of his sons, who had been left as a hostage and had fled. 
The king died soon after this magnanimous act of good faith, 
leaving the throne to a son who repaired all the faults and all 
the misfortunes of his reign. 

281. Reign of Charles F. ike Wise, — Scarcely was John 
dead in captivity (1364), when the valor of a hero, the Bri- 
ton du GueacUn, punished Charles the Bad, who was defeated 
at Cocherel and compelled to abandon all his pretensions. A 
prisoner in the battle of Auray, which was followed by the 
treaty of Chierande (1365), du Guesclin recovered his liber- 
ty to free the kingdom from the great companies, which he 
led to Spain, where, in spite of all the eflbrts of the prince 
of Castile, he dethroned Peter the Cruel in favor of Henry 
of Transtamare (v. ch. xviii.). Soon Charles F., declaring 
himself protector of the southern provinces, oppressed by 
Edward's son, called England to account for the long success 
of her arms. The duke of Anjou, one of the king's brothers, 
retook the greater part of Aquitania. At the same time, 
the duke of Burgundy, Philip the Bold, faithful to the pru- 
dent tactics which the king had prescribed, held in check the 
English general, Robert Knoll, who burnt even the villages 
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in the neighborhood of Paris, without being able to force his 
adversary to a battle, till the valiant du Guesclin, who had 
been named constable of the French armies, compelled him 
to a precipitate retreat. While the Castilian marine destroys 
the English fleet before Rochelle (1372), du Guesclin invades 
Poictou, and drives beyond sea the protegee of the English, 
the duke of Montfort, whom the death of his rival, Charles 
of Blois, had left sole master of Brittany. All the conquests 
of France are confirmed by the treaty of Bruges, a worthy 
reparation for the treaty of Bretigny, Edward IIL, governed 
in his old age by unworthy courtiers, ends in the midst of 
reverses a reign which had begun with so much splendor 
(1377). 

282. Internal kUiory of England under Edward IIL-^ 
This epoch of English history is memorable in several res- 
pects. At the moment in which the generous but ill-regu- 
lated efforts of the states of France had vainly attempted the 
conquest of their national liberties, the English constitution 
had obtained a regular development, in spite of the despotic 
pretensions of Edward III. Parliament had been distinctly 
divided into two houses, and enforced the recogniticm of the 
three essential principles of the English government : the il- 
legality of taxes levied without the consent of the commons, 
the necessity of the concurrence of the two houses to change 
a law, and finally, the right of the commons to inquire inU» ' 
abuses and impeach ministers. The good parliametU, which 
assembled the fiftieth year of Edward III.'s reign, solemnly 
consecrated this triple and important prerogative (1376). 

283. PoliUeal and religioue troubles under Richard IL and 
Henry IV. — The popular movement continued with still 
greater violence under the young Richard IL (1377-1399)9 
tiie feeble successor of the powerful and energetic Edward 
IIL While the king of France and his valiant constable, 
pn^dng by the diversion effected by Rohert Stuart^ who had 
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become king of Scotland (1371-1390), were wresting from 
the English their last possessions in Normandy, Aquitania, 
and Picardy, the serfs of England were demanding, sword 
in hand, the abolition of slavery, and Great Britain also had 
her jacquerie. " A foolish priest of Kent," says Froissart, 
" had preached to the peasants, that at the beginning of the 
world there were no slaves, and that consequently nobody 
could be reduced to slavery, unless he had bet**ayed his lord 
as Lucifer had betrayed God." The reclamations of the 
insurgents were answered by massacres. Religious troubles 
soon followed. Wickliffe (towards 1378) taught new doc- 
trines concerning ecclesiastical power, the rights of the 
church, the monks and friars, and various other claims and 
institutions of the church of Rome. This was the celebrated 
sect of the Lollards, which the clergy sought in vain to sup- 
press, and which, transplanted into Bohemia, gave the first 
signal of the great and glorious reformation of the sixteenth 
century. 

Richard, stripped of nearly all his continental possessions, 
had just obtained peace by marrying Isabella of France, and 
giving up the ports of Cherburg and Brest, when the general 
discontent, fomented by Henry IV. of Lancaster, overthrew 
the unfortunate prince, who was put to death secretly and re- 
placed by his assassin (1400). The continual insurrections 
of the lords, who in Northumberland and Wales fought, as 
, they said, "to sustain the just cause of King Richard, if he 
was still alive, to avenge him, if he was dead," and the bloody 
persecution of the Lollards, filled the greater part of Henry's 
reign. But France was no longer in a condition to profit by 
the dissensions of her rival. 

284. Charles VL — His derangement — Period of disas^ 
iers and anarchy, — The last year of the reign of Charles V. 
had been troubled by the insurrections of Languedoc, Flan- 
ders, and Brittany. At the accession of the young Charles 

14 
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VL (1380), his uncles, the dukes of Anjou, Berry, and Bur- 
gundy, contended for the regency, and plundered the treasure 
which had been collected by the wise economy of Charles V. 
The revolt of the Maillotinsy excited at Paris by the increase 
of taxes and the vexatious government of the king's uncles, 
and the insurrection of the TucJuns (peasants) against the 
oppression of the lords, were the sad preludes of the most 
fatal epoch of French history. It was in vain that an expe- 
dition against the Flemmings, marked by the victory of Rose^ 
heke (1382), and the happy reforms begun by Charles VL 
on coming of age, excited the hope of a government both ener- 
getic and prudent ; for the derangement of the king soon be- 
came for France a source of incalculable misfortunes (1392). 
The power was disputed by the queen Isabeau ofBavaria, 
and the dukes of Orleans, of Berry, and of Burgundy. Aller 
the death of this last, the duke of Orleans was assassinated by 
the attendants of the new duke of Burgundy, John the Fearless, 
and this crime was the signal of the bitter contest of the J?«r« 
gundians^axid Armagnacs, who took their name from the pow- 
erful count of Armagnac, father-in4aw of the young duke of 
Orleans, and who put himself at the head of his party. The 
Burgundians, who had made themselves odious by the ex-* 
cesses of the Cabochiens, a military formed of the dregs of 
the people, were driven from Paris by the Armagnacs, sup- 
ported by the queen and the princes. The states-general, 
which were assembled in 1413, and the dauphin, who was 
charged with the administration, vainly strove to remedy so 
many evils. France was a prey to a frightful anarchy when 
the new king of England, Henry F. (1413-1422), demanded 
the execution of the treaty of Bretigny, and invaded Nor- 
mandy at the head of fifly thousand men. Compelled to re- 
treat, he was already within reach of Calais when the French 
army overtook him, forced him to give battle, and was exter- 
minated in the plains of AgincouH (1415). Neither the dia* 
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asters of this day, not less fatal than Crecy and Poictiers, nor 
the constantly increasing danger of the country, could allay 
the fury of faction. The ArmagnacSy masters of Paris, were 
massacred by the people, stirred up by the executioner Cape- 
luche, while Henry V. was ftiaking the conquest of Nor- 
mandy. The duke of Burgundy, whose triumph seemed 
sure> was assassinated at Monlcreau by the attendants of the 
dauphin (1419), at the moment in which the two parties^ 
alarmed at the success of the English, were upon the point of 
uniting against them. Philip his son avenged him by a new 
treason, giving Up France to Henry V. by the treaty of Troyes. 
Parliament confirmed the treaty, and gave the king of Eng- 
land the daughter of Charles VL in marriage^ with the title 
of regent, and heir of the crown (1420). Charles the dau- 
phin sought an asylum in the southern provinces. 

285. Charki VIL^Expukwn of the EngHsh.— Two 
years afterwards, at the death of Henry V. and Charles VI., 
the young Henry VL of England united the two crowns 
(1422*1461). The dauphin, a wanderer on the banks of 
the Loire, and simple king of Bourges, strove to forget him- 
self in amusement, and lose his inheritance gayly. The 
English, victorious at Crevant (1423), and at Verneuil 
(1424), laid siege to Orleans, where the dauphin had shut 
himself up with Dunois, Xaintrailles, La Hire, and several 
other valiant knights. 

At tliis moment, when the city was hard pressed, and on 
the point of surrendering, Joan of Arc, a humble peasant 
girl, appeared before the king, declaring that she had re- 
ceived a mission from heaven to deliver France ; and then 
attacking the English, liberated in ten days that last bulwark 
of the French monarchy. Charles was crowned at Rheims 
(1429), to which the Maid of Orleans had opened her way 
by the victory of Patay, A sudden enthusiasm seemed to 
have inspired the whole army, and extended to the people. 
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To check it the regent had Henry VI. crowned at Paris with 
great pomp (1431). Joan of Arc too was wounded at the 
siege of Paris, and fell at Compiegne into the hands of the 
English, who covered themselves with eternal infamy hy 
condemning her to an ignominious death. But it was all in 
vain. The tide of conquest had turned. The duke of Bur- 
gundy united himself, by the treaty of Arras, to the cause of 
France (1435). Paris opened her gates (1436). The gene- 
rals of Charles VII., Dunois, La Hire, Xantrailles, re-enter 
the provinces one by one, driving the English armies before 
them, in spite of the internal dissensions and the disorders of 
the Pragueriey fomented by the son of the king. The war 
which had been suspended for a moment by a treaty which 
sanctioned the marriage of Henry VI. with a French prin. 
cess, Margaret of Anjou (1445), soon began again, and 
stripped the English of the remainder of their possessions on 
the continent. In 1453, they had nothing left but Calais, 
and Henry VI., who had thus lost one of his crowns, was to 
be deprived of the other by a long and bloody war against 
a prince of his own family. (V. Mod. Hist.) 

A new era began for France. Victorious in a contest 
which had so oflen menaced her existence, she was now to 
resume her place at the head of the nations of the continent, 
and complete the internal work of organization. 

Charles VII. profited by the weakness of the nobility, 
whose ranks had been thinned by all those civil and foreign 
wars, in order to gain new guarantees to the royal power. 
The establishment of a standing army (1445), and a tax for 
paying it, freed the throne from the dangerous and precarious 
succor of feudal troops ; and it is with this that the truly 
monarchical period of French history begins. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HKTORT OF THE SCLAVONIC AND SCANTDIKAYIAN 
STATES FBOM THEIB OBIGIN TO THE MIDDLE 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTUBY. 



SUMMABT. 

§ I. Foundation of Kiey and Novogorod by the Ri]8sianB.-^The 
Tcheqaes or Bohemiana. — Premislas their first duke. — The Polemians 
or Poles — ^Craciis founds Cracow. — The Obotrites. — ^The Khazar Turks. 
— ^The Hungarians. — Their conversion under VaTc or St. Stephen. 

§ 11. Arrival of Rurick in Russia. — He subdues the Sclavonic popu- 
lation. — Religion of the Russians. — Their conversion under Vlademir.— 
Introduction of the Greek church into Russia. — Influence of this event. — 
Jaroslaf gives laws to the Russians. — System of appanage. — Parcelling 
out of Russia. — Attempt at federation under Vlademir II. — Invasion of 
the Moguls, who subdue Russia. — First eflbrts of Russia to recover her 
independence. — Foundation of the Russian monarchy by Ivan I. 

§ III. Piast first king of Poland. — Conversion of the Poles. — Contest 
with Russia. — Influence of the popesin Poland. — Boleslaus III. the Vic- 
torious. — Contest with the Prussians. — ^The Brethren of the militia of 
Christ and the Teutonic knights. — Troubles in Poland. — Ravages of the 
Moguls. — Contest of Poland against the Teutonic knights and the 
Lithuanians. — Casimir the Great. — Accession of the Jagellons. — Re- 
union of Lithuania. — Battle of Tanneberg, and peace of Thorn with the 
knights. — Vladislas king of Poland and Hungary. — Preponderance of 
Poland. — Progress of the power of the nobility. 

^ IV. Origin of the Scandinavian states. — Harold of the Blue Tooth, 
king of D^miark. — Conveiflion of the Danes.-— Sweno and Canute the 
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Great, kings of Denmark, Norway, and England. — ^Division of the three 
kingdoms. — Cnuade against the pagans of the North. — Vlademir the 
Victorious unites Norway and Denmark. — New division. — Greatness of 
Denmark under Valdemar IV. 

§ V. Conversion of Sweden. — Triple cause of division in Sweden ; 
in the government, the population, and the religion. — Of the royal and 
ihe popular power. — Glorious reign of Magnus Ladulas. — Progress of 
the power of the nobility. — Margaret of Denmark. — Battle of Falkoep- 
ing.-— Union of Calmar. — Causes of its early dissolution. — Remains only 
under Eric the Pomeranian, and Christopher the Bavarian. — Rupture of 
the union. — Christian king of Denmark and Norway. — Charles Canut- 
Bon king of Sweden. 

§1. 

OBiam OF THE SCLAYOmAN STATES. 

286. Origin of the Rwsians — 0/ ike Bohemians, — We 
have mentioned the three great families which originally 
divided the race of the Sclavonians (v. ch. i. § 11), and 
which probably lived in tribes till the migrations of the Huns 
compelled them to unite in warlike confederations in order 
to resist the common enemy. But the origin of this people 
is wrapt in profound obscurity, and their history begins only 
in the fifth century. A tribe composed of Russians and 
Alans founded Kiev on the Borysthenes ; and soon after 
Novogorod, which soon became a powerful and celebrated 
city. But this rising state was not yet Russia, which was 
not formed till three centuries later. 

The origin of Bohemia and Poland may be referred to 
the middle of the sixth century. Towards 550, a tribe of 
Sclavonians called TchequeSf drove the M arcomanni from the 
country of the ancient Boii and formed several independent 
republics, among which was that of Prague. Subdued by 
th^ Avars, they were soon after (about 626) delivered by a 
Franl^ merchant called Samo, whom they put at their he^d* 
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They took the name of Bohemians from the cpuntry in 
which they lived (Bosdhemem), and chose a single leader 
with the title of duke. Premislas (ahout 700) is considered 
as the first of these dukes. They soon hecame redoubtable 
to the empire of the East, and the countries of the West. 
Charlemagne having conquered the Avars, compelled the 
Bohemians themselves to acknowledge his supremacy, and 
extended his empire over the powerful nation of the Obo- 
trites. The contest was renewed with various success, under 
Lewis the Germanic and his sons ; and the emperors of Ge:- 
many were often exposed to the attacks of the Sclavonians 
till Otho the Great, having conquered Bolislas I., com-* 
polled the Bohemians to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
empire (950). The Bohemians embraced the Christian reli- 
gion ; and it was from Prague that, a few years later, St 
Adelbert set forth to the spiritual conquest of Poland. 

287. Polemans or Poles. — Obotrites, — The Polenians or 
Poles had established themselves, at the same time with the 
Bohemians, between the Oder and Vistula. They. divided 
their conquest into twelve provinces, or potentates. But soon 
weary of the divisions of their chiefs, they gave the crown to 
one of their principal warriors, CracuSy who founded Cracow, 
the royal residence of the Poles (towards 600). 

The Obotrites, freed from the imperial dominion under 
the sons of Charlemagne, were united into a nation by one 
of their chiefs, Gotskalker, and formed the kingdom of the 
Venedi. But irritated by the efibrts of their prince to subject 
them to the Catholic faith, they broke violently asunder in 
1066, massacred the priests and recovered their independence, 
or rather their political and religious anarchy. On the ruins 
of the kingdom of the Venedi, rose the three states of Meek- 
lenburg, Pomerania, and Pomerelia. The two. last were 
converted by bisliop Otho of Brandenburg, who had been 
aent to them by Boleslas, king of Poland. Mecklenburg 
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alone repelled the new religion, and it took waves of blood to 
£>rce them to receive baptism. 

288. The Khazar Turks.— The Hungarians. — The Ants. 
— In Eastern Europe, Asiatic populations came and min- 
gled with the Sclavonic nations. The Khazar Turks founded 
in remote times, a powerful dominion between the Caspian 
and Black seas, and rendered themselves redoubtable to the 
emperors of Constantinople. About three centuries after the 
first appearance of the Russians, the Ougres Madyars, natives 
of Turkishtan, appeared on the borders of the Danube ; and 
the neighboring people gave them the name of Hungarians 
(strangers). It was a wandering tribe, which only settled 
down afler having terrified all Europe by its devastations. 
Repelled by the Russians, they invaded Silesia and Bohe- 
mia several times, and penetrated into Italy and Burgundy. 
It was only by the victorious arms of Otho the Great, that 
they were compelled to cease from their incursions. Chris- 
tianity did still more than force. Their chief, Geisa (961-997), 
and his son Vale, who received at his baptism the Christian 
name of Stephen, softened the fierce and turbulent nature 
of these barbarians by propagating Christianity. Stephen 
received from pope Sylvester II. the apostolic crown ; and 
from Henry II. of Germany the title of king (1000), with the 
hand of Gisela, the emperor's sister. 

The family of the Ants had separated from the other 
Sclavonic nations ; and after having been subjected, like the 
Tcheques, to the yoke of the Avars, they descended towards 
the south, and in 626 obtained from the emperor Heraclius 
permission to establish themselves in Illyria, on the coast 
of the Adriatic, where they founded several principalities. 
This was the origin of the bannats of Croatia, Dalmatia, 
Esclavonia, Bosnia, and Servia. 

Such was the origin of the principal Sclavonian states. 
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We will now follow, in their progressiye developments, those 
which played an important part during the middle ages. 



§ IL 

iiirssiA. 

280. EstabUshment ofRuric in IZtw^.— -The people who 
had founded Kiev and Novogorod in what is now Russia, did 
not remain masters of them long. Towards 862, three hro* 
thers from Sweden established themselves near Lake Ilmen, 
where they were received as friends, and allowed to build 
cities. But one of them, Ruric, heir of the domains of his 
two brothers, had himself proclaimed Great Prince at Novo- 
gorod, in spite of the resistance of the old inhabitants. These 
were soon after mingled with the new comers, and the Rus- 
sian language replaced the Sclavonian. At the same time, 
two Russians, who had been sent from Novogorod to Constan- 
tinople, made themselves masters of the city of Kiev, which 
they took from the Khazar Turks (863). After the death of 
Ruric, and during the reign of his son Igor^ this new princi- 
pality was united 'with that of Novogorod (879-945). Under 
this prince the new state, though scarcely organized, marked 
its first entrance among the nations by a bold enterprise. 
The Russians descended the Borysthenes, and appeared be- 
fore Constantinople with two thousands barks, transporting 
their fleet on wheels across the isthmus, which separates the 
Propontis from the Euxine. The emperor Leo the Philoso- 
pher sued for peace, and the Christians paid tribute to the bar- 
barians of the North (911). However, the Sclavonians, tired 
of a foreign dominion, revolted and assassinated Igor. But 
five thousand of them atoned with their lives for the murder 
of their prince, and the yoke fell on them anew. 

14* 
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390. SeUgum of the Russians. — Their conversion under 
Vladimir, — The Russians, thenceforth masters of the country, 
lived in profound barbarism, abandoning themselves to sombre 
and cruel superstitions. At the feet of the god Peroum, cre- 
ator of the thunderbolt, there was a constantly burning pile 
into which animals and prisoners were thrown, and where 
even mothers came to cast in their children as a welcome 
offering. Queen Olgm (945-970), tJie wisest of vxrnien^ a&j 
the Russian annals, was struck with horror at this bloody 
religion, and embraced Christianity. Her grandson, VTadi' 
mir, who secured the throne after a civil war of seven years 
against hisi brother JaropoZfi: {974-980), received the ambas^ 
sadors of three people who wished to convert the Russians* The 
Bulgarians ofiered Mahometanism ; the Jews, their worship, 
without an altar or a home ; and the Greeks, Christianity. 
Ten men of character and experience were chosen to exa- 
mine the three religions, and came back to say to Vladimir: 
" After having seen the Greek religion, we can no longer 
adore our ancient gods, as a man rejects bitter food after he 
has tasted of sweet." Immediately, Vladimir asked to be 
baptized, destroyed the old temples, had the statue of the 
god Peroum tied to a horse's tail, and torn to pieces, and 
commanded all his subjects to fidlow his example under 
penalty of being treated as rebels (988). They were all 
assembled on the banks of the Dnieper to receive baptism, 
and entered the water to their waists, while from both banks 
the Christian priests recited the prayers of the church. 
Vladimir founded a school, to spread knowledge and religion 
together. Bat he was compelled to employ violence in order 
to induce mothers to send their children, writing being looked 
upon by the Russians as one of the most dangerous forms of 
witchcraft. 

291. Jaroslqf gives laws to lZtw«ia.— ^According to the 
ancient custom of the country, the inheritance of Vladimir 
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was divided by his sons into several appanages, very nearly 
independent of each other, and which changed the monarchy 
into a kind of irregular federation under the nominal supre- 
macy of the great prince. After long disputes, Jaroslaf 
(1018-1054) succeeded in reuniting the different states, and 
reigned with glory over all Russia (1036). The (ireat 
Prince published a code known under the name pf Russian 
trtuhs, which divided the nation into three classes, the . nobles 
or boyards, the people, and the slaves. For the right of ven- 
geance, which perpetuated hostilities between families, he 
substituted the system of composition, which was in use 
among the Germans, and endeavored to fix the great princi- 
ples of government. At the same time, Russia began to open 
other relations, besides those of war and pillage, with the rest 
of Europe. Vladimir had married a Greek princess. Ja- 
roslaf had Greek authors translated, and multiplied his rela- 
tions with the neighboring people. One of his daughters 
married Henry I. of France ; the other two married Harold) 
king of Norway, and Andrew, king of Hungary. 

But this first budding of civilization was quickly checked, 
and the influence of Christianity, which was so powerful 
in the rest of Europe, was hardly felt in Russia. The 
Greek schism had separated her from the rest of Christendom, 
which was subject to the influence of the Holy See. The 
nomination of the monk Hilarion, as metropolitan of Russia, 
was the signal for tfie concentration of the ecclesiastical 
authority in the hands of the Great Prince, and the church 
became a blind instrument of arbitrary power. 

292. System of Appanages .-^Divisians, — Troubles. — Li' 
wision of the M(^ls. — The fatal system of appanages, 
which contained the same germs of division with feudality, 
without the counterbalancing of any principle of hierarchi- 
cal subordination, divided into five states the vast domains of 
Jaroslaf, from the borders of the Pruth to those of lake 
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Ladoga and Onega ; from the shores of the gulf of Fin* 
land to the source of the Volga. 

Jaroslaf had exhorted his sons to observe justice, and 
cherish harmony ; but no sooner was he dead (1054), 
than the rivalries of the brothers broke out, and all Russia 
became a prey to frightful confusion. We shall not attempt 
to trace the monotonous history of wars, treasons, cruel 
vengeance, and bitter retaliation, which fill this period. For 
a moment, the princes seemed to have grown tired of this 
confusion, and attempted to put an end to it. They met 
at Lioubetch (1097), at the call of Sviatopolk IL, gave the 
kiss of peace, and swore to respect each other's rights. 
Three great victories over the barbarians of the north of 
Asia were the fruits of this union (1113). VkuUmir 11,^ 
Sviatopolk's successor (1113-1152), received from the empe- 
ror Alexis Comnenes a golden cap, the ensign of supreme 
power, and which is still preserved for the coronation of the 
sovereign. But the assembly of Lioubetch had exaggerated 
the fatal right of appanages, by deciding that the states of 
each prince should be indefinitely divided between all his 
children. Thus, after the death of Vladimir, anarchy resumed 
her work of destruction. Ten Great Princes succeeded one 
another in a few years (1125-1164), and Russia was con- 
suming her strength in internal quarrels, at the moment when 
a terrible scourge fell upon her. In 1223, a swarm of Mo- 
guls, detached from the great army of Genghis Khan, preci- 
pitated itself upon Russia, crushed her troops, and returned 
to Asia laden with plunder. Soon a new army appeared 
under the orders of the ferocious Bati, whose crtielties, says a 
Russian writeT, made the survivors envy the repose of the dead. 
The Tartar, after having successively subdued Hungary, 
Moldavia, and Walachia, and killed in battle the Great Prince 
louri (1238), compelled his successor to go and swear fealty 
and homage to the Khan of the Moguls on the banks of the 
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river Amour, and established near the Volga the famous 
Golden Horde which, for more than a century, continued to 
dispose of the lives and dignity of the Great Princes. 

293. Foundation of the Russian Monarchy by Ivan J.-— 
The foundation of the Russian monarchy is attributed to 
Ivan J., who transferred the seat of his power to Moscow 
(1328), and subjected the greater part of the other princes to 
his supremacy. But he could not escape the ravages of the 
Lithuanians, and the still powerful suzerainty of the Golden 
Horde, The end of the fourteenth century saw the first suc- 
cessful efibrt of Russia for the recovery of her indepen- 
dence, and a brilliant victory of the Great Prince Dmitri L 
over the chief of the' great horde (1380), seemed to presage 
the end of this long donjlnion. But soon the burning of 
Moscow by the Moguls (1382), and the massacre of twenty- 
fi)ur thousand Russians, who were slaughtered on the fallen 
ramparts, proved that the hour of deliverance was not yet 
come. 



§IIL 

POLAND. 

294, Piast I. king of the Poles. -^Uteir cofirwwon.— 
Poland, separated by Russia herself from the Asiatic popula- 
tions nearest to the West, had received during this period a 
more regular development. Afler the death of Cracus, the 
Poles, agitated by internal discord, renounced the govern- 
ment of their dukes to choose a king. A simple husband- 
man, Piast (towards 842), won the throne by his virtues. 
Poland was happy under his reign. Commerce and agricul- 
ture flourished in a country, till then, uncultivated and bar- 
barous. Under the fourth descendant of Piast, Christianity 
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began to ezeroise its civilizing influence. It was to a woman 
that Poland, like the greater part of the other barbarous na- 
tions, owed this benefit (965). Miecislas L had married the 
daughter of Boleslas I. duke of Bohemia. This princess, 
who had been brought up a Christian, converted her husband. 
The Bohemian saint, Adalbert, was called to preach the gos- 
pel in Poland ; and the Poles passing suddenly from pagan- 
ism to the most fervent piety, added new rigors to ecclesias- 
tical discipline. He who broke the law of abstinence, was 
to be punished with the loss of his teeth. Miecislas, full' of 
gratitude towards Grermany, from whence he had received 
Christianity, consented to do homage to the emperor Otho 
II. (978). The Poles still remember Boleslas I. son of Mie- 
cislas (99^1025), who established the custom long respected 
in Poland, of singing religious hymns while marching against 
the enemy. 

295. Wars against the Russians, Prussians, and Moguls. 
'—Boleshu IL (1058-1081) took advantange of the weakness 
and anarchy of Russia to extend his own dominion, and proud 
of his success, shook off the imperial suzerainty (1077) ; but 
his misconduct made him hated and despised at the close of 
his life. Gregory VII. excommunicated him (1080), laid 
his kingdom under interdict and suppressed the title of king 
of Poland. Boleslas was compelled to yield to the haughty 
pontiff (1081), and went to die, it is said, in a convent of 
Croatia. 

The twelfth century was for Poland an epoch of per- 
petual wars against the surrounding nations, Russians, Prus- 
sians, Pomeranians, and Hungarians. Boleslas in. the Vic- 
torious (1102-1138), after forty-seven battles, compelled the 
princes of Pomerania to recognize the suzerainty of Poland 
(1124), and permit the introduction of Christianity into their 
states ; but at his death, the division of his kingdom into four 
independent principalities, put an end to the progress of its 
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power. The Prussians, a barbarous and pagan people formed 
of a mixture of Russians and Sclavonians, took advantage of 
the weakness of their neighbors to invade their territory and 
begin a desperate contest which was to last more than a cen- 
tury* Their ravages were only checked by the arras of the 
Brethren of the soldiers of Christ, or knigJUs hearers of the 
sword of Livonia, who, united with the Teutonic knights 
(about 1226), began a crusade against these infidels, and to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century compelled them to 
receive baptism. 

A last and more terrible invasion was that of the Moguls, 
who appeared under the reign of Boleslas V, (1*227-1279). 
The Pc^i^ army was defeated, Cracow burnt, and the king 
compelled to fly into Moravia (1242). Famine -drove the Mo- 
guls from a country which they had devastated; and they 
fell upon the Hungarians, whom a common origin could not 
save from these ferocious invaders. Boleslas V. only re- 
tumel to Poland to flee again before the invasion ; and his 
successor, Lesko the Black, died of grief at the sight of the 
disasters of his country (12S9). 

296. Contest against the Teutonic Knights and the Lu 
thuanians, — Casimir the Great. — Poland only escaped this 
danger to fall back into anarchy. While the Teutonic 
knights, who had become the enemies of the people for 
wh<»n they had fought so long, threatened the frontiers on the 
south at the same time that the savage Lithuanians invaded 
those on the north, Poland, convulsed by the ambitious con- 
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tests of the nobles, was reduced to give her crown to a foreign 
king, Vladislas of Bohemia (1300)^ It required the inter- 
vention of the pope to check the Teutonic knights, and re- 
store national j^nces to Poland. At length she rose again 
under Casimir the Great, the last descendant of the race of Piast 
(1333-1370), who, with the mediation of the pope and king 
of Hungary, made peace with Bohemia and the Teutonic 
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order (1335), conquered the Russians, and took several pnv 
yinces from the Lithuanians. A skilful politician as well as 
a victorious warrior, he was the first to give written laws to 
his people (1347). He set hounds to the absolute authority 
of the king, by increasing the power of the nobles, and en- 
riched the people by the development of commerce. 

After the death of Casimir, and the agitated reign of 
Lewis the Great (1370-1382), already king of Hungary, the 
elevation of the Lithuanian family of Jagellons to the throne 
of Poland put an end to the long rivalry of the two nations, 
and made them more formidable than ever to their common 
enemies, the Teutonic knights and the Russians. 

297. Power off Poland under Ihe Jagellons. — Jagellon 
was baptized, and took the name of Vladislas IL (1386). 
Christianity was proclaimed as the religion of Lithuania, and 
the idol Peroum fell before the cross. Several victories over 
the Tartar Khans were the first fruits of the union of (he two 
people (1397). Meanwhile the Teutonic order also had been 
growing in strength. It had obtained the cession of the 
island of Grothland, and the Lithuanian province of Samogitia. 
Fifty-five walled cities, and forty-eight castles, defended a 
vast territory peopled by two millions of inhabitants. Yet 
Vladislas Jagell<m invaded it, and won the great victory of 
Tanneherg (1410), in which nearly forty thousand soldiers, 
with six hundred knights, and the great master of the order, 
were killed. This battle, and the peace of Thorn, which 
confirmed its results (1411), may be considered as the first 
symptoms of the decay of the Teutonic order, which was soon 
compelled to give up several cities to its enemies, who had 
received a new increase of strength by the accession of their 
king Vladislas III, (1434-1444) to the throne of Hungary 
(1440). Unfortunately, the development of the Polish power 
was fettered by the vices of the constitution. The royal 
authority had already suffered from the encroachments of 
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the nobles, which had been injudiciously favored by the ^reat 
Casimir. The monarchy had not yet become elective, and 
the race of the Jagellons preserved the throne by right of 
succession ; yet every prince was obliged to receive, at his 
accession, the sanction of the nobles, who alone took part with 
him in the government. None but the nobles were represented 
in the diet, and received dignities and honors, leaving all the 
weight of taxation upon the peasants. The burgesses, the 
third estate, wHich was to become the strength of other nations, 
had no existence in Poland ; and this was the real cause of 
her decay. But still she was to maintain for several years 
her rank of first power of the north. 



§ IV. 

SCANDINAVIAN STATES. — ^DENMARK AND NORWAY. 

298. Origin of the Scandinavian States. — Their Union 
under Canute the Great. — The origin of the Scandinavians 
is no less obscure than that of the Sclavonians. The ancients 
had known them by their frequent migrations, which had 
procured those regions the appellation of storehouse of nations. 
It was by their invasions also that they were known in the 
middle ages. We have already spoken of the adventurous 
expeditions of those pirates, who, after having filled all west- 
ern Europe with the fame of their devastations and exploits 
(v. ch. X. ^ i*)> came to mingle with the population of 
France, England, and Italy. They who remained in their 
frozen country lived there obscurely, holding for a long while 
no relations with the rest of Europe. 

The history of Denmark begins to acquire some certainty 
towards the period of the reign of Harold of the Blue Tooth 
(926-985), who, being defeated in a war agamst Otho the 
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Great) consented to become a Christian, and receive into his 
states the missionaries which were sent there by the arch- 
bishop of Hamburg (972). A few years afterwards, Chris- 
tianity penetrated into Norway, under the reign of Olaus L 
(995-1000) and SU Olaus IL (1014), who sent missionaries 
into Iceland, and even as far as the coasts of Greenland. 
Paganism, which was deeply rooted in Scandinavia, and for^ 
tified by ancient traditions and national poetry, triumphed 
again iot a moment under Sweno, who conquered England, 
and subjected a part of Norway to his empire. But Canute 
the Crreatf who completed the conquest of Norway (1031), 
and united three crowns upon his head, labored diligently to 
re-establish Christianity in all his states. 

299. DivisUm of the Empire of the North. — Crusade 
against the Pagans. — After him (1036), the great empire of 
the north was divided. Norway passed from Hardi Canute 
to Magnus the Good (1086-1047), who, after the death of the 
sons of Canute the Great, made himself master of Denmark 
(1041). This kingdom recovered its independence' under 
Sweno Estriihsont grandson of the conqueror of England 
(1047), who secured hb throne by the aid of the emperor o? 
Germany, while the king of Norway, Harold iT., lost his 
life in fighting for the traitor Tostig (1066), in England (v« 
ch. X. § ii). Afler the death of Sweno begins a period 
filled with internal quarrels and obscure contests with Nor- 
wegian pirates or the pagans of Pomerania. 

However, the great movement which at this period agita- 
ted Christian Europe, was felt even in those distant countries. 
Erich /., of Denmark (1103,) and Sigurd, king of Norway, 
(1107), took the cross, and set out for Holy Land in their 
light barks, built rather to ascend rivers than face the dan- 
gers of a distant voyage. The surname of Pilgrim to Jeru- 
salem rewarded the religious heroism of these princes. But 
the kings of the north had a crusade at their own doois, 
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less brilliant, it is true, bat perhaps scarcely less glorious. 
While St. Bernard was preaching the second crusade 
against the East, the princes of Denmark undertook to 
convert or to exterminate the Vandals of Germany, jirho, 
inheriting the adventurous spirit of the old Normans, were 
paying back upon Scandinavia all the ills which she had 
inflicted upon Europe. The brave ValdemarL (1157-1182), 
son of St. Canute, carried war into the very focus of northern 
paganism, the island of Rugen, where there was a monstrous 
idol, whose altar was constantly wet with Christian blood. 
Victorious over the Rugians (1168), he broke the idol in the 
presence of its worshipper^, who renounced their errors at 
the sight. Valdemar, who was as wise as he was brave, was 
the first to give his people written laws, and compiled the 
laws of Slavia, of Zealand, and an ecclesiastical code. His 
son, Ganute IV,y established the three orders of the lords 
(deans and bishops), of the nobles, and of the peasants, who 
were to compose the assembly of the States (1183-1158). 
He subdued also the princes of the Obotrites, and the duke of 
Pomerania (1187). 

800. Power of Denmark under Valdemar IL and VaJde^ 
mar IV, — Valdemar IL, the victorious, compelled Norway 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Denmark, and formed, 
with the consent of Frederic II., the kingdom of Vandalia 
out of his conquests in the north of Germany. But the cap- 
tivity of this prince, who was imprisoned by a traitor, sud* 
denly checked the progress of the Danish power. Norway 
regained her independence. Mecklenburg, Holstein, and the 
rich cities of Lubeck and Hamburg, which had recently 
been subjected, shpok off the yoke, and when Valdemar re- 
covered his liberty it was too late to repair these disasters. 

At the same time Denmark had become the prey of in. 
temal factions, which were prolonged throughout a whole 
century, till Valdemar IV. (III.) (1340-1375), reducing to 
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obedience all the Danish provinces, which were divided be- 
tween six independent princes, restored strength to the go- 
vernment by a severe and skilful policy, and enlarged his 
territory by the conquest of the islands of Aland, Gothland^ 
and Holstein. This prince prepared the way for the glorious 
reign of his daughter Margaret — the last scion of the race of 
Odin — who, regent of Denmark (1387), queen of Norway by 
marriage (1388), and of Sweden by election (1389), united 
upon her brow the three crowns of the North. 



SWEDEN. — ^UNION OF CALMAB. 

301. Conversion of Sweden. — Of the royal ofid popiilar 
power. — During the whole of this period, Sweden had been a 
prey to political and religious divisions. Pagan under the do- 
minion of the kings of Qi9a/--descendants, it was said, of the 
famous pirate Lodbrok — she received Christianity under Olqf 
Skotkimung (1001-1026), who was baptised by the English 
Sigefred, and was the first to take the title of king of Sweden. 
But the states prevented the king from imposing the new 
worship upon the Swedes, and the worship of Odin preserved 
its place at the side of that of Christ. There was also an- 
other cause of division. The south of the peninsula was 
occupied by Goths of German origin ; the north by the Scan- 
dinavians. Each of these two races claimed the supremacy ; 
and as they were equally powerful, the dispute was ended by 
a curious arrangement which called the princes of the two 
nations to the throne in succession; 

Finally there was an antagonism in the government itself, 
between the royal and the popular sovereignty. Every year 
the peasants who were landlords met in a great assembly called 
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Ting, and' elected a man from among themselves, who under 
the name of Thorgny was to watch over the execution of the 
laws. The power of this delegate of the nation was dreaded 
by the king and the nobles. Olof, the first Christian king, 
wishing to attack the king of Norway in spite of the people : 
" Your conduct is imprudent," said the Thorgny. " We 
peasants, wish you, king Olof, to make peace with the king 
of Norway. If you do not give heed to our words you will 
die by our hands ; for we are not men to put up with an out- 
rage. Such were our fathers, when they drowned five kings 
as proud as you. We wait your decision.'' A great tumult 
arose in the assembly, and the king declared that he was 
ready to accept the proposals that had been made to him. 
This fact explains the history of Sweden, where, through 
every vicissitude, liberty was maintained, because it was 
fi>unded upon property. In our own days, the order of peas- 
ants sits in the diet with the other three ; and this is, with 
the exception of France, the only country of Europe where 
those, who bear the heaviest share of the burden, have also 
the greatest share in elections. 

302. Increase and preponderance of the power of the no- 
hiliiy. — ^Yet this excessive preponderance of the lower class 
did not last long. It was soon balanced and then overborne 
by the influence of the Christian clergy and the progress 
of the royal power, which surrounded itself with the prestige 
of glory and virtue under the reign of 5^ Erick — conqueror 
and apostle of Finland (1157), and legislator of his own 
country. After him, the rivalry of the two dynasties plunged 
Sweden into troubles of long duration, which, however, were 
calmed during the reigns of the valiant Birger, and of Mag^ 
nus L (1275-1290). This prince transferred the right of 
making laws from the people to the assembly of notables ; 
forbade private wars during the session of the royal council, 
and at the same time, diffused such prosperity and abundance 
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through the country, that he received the name of Ladnlas, 
or lock of the peasants' granary, Magnus had founded the 
power of the nobility, which became a new cause of iroubie 
under his successors, while Sweden was waging a difficult 
contest with Denmark and Russia. After the deposition of 
Magnus 11. and his son Haquin, who had united the crowns 
of Sweden and Norway, the nobles called a stranger to the 
throne, Albert of Mecklenburg (1363) ; who, however, was 
soon deposed in turn for attempting to throw off his de- 
pendence on the aristocracy. It was then that the Swedish 
senate offered the crown to Haquin's widow, Margaret 
of Denmark. This princess defeated Albert at Falkoeping 
(1389), and immediately presented to the states of Sweden 
her great-grandson, Erick the Pomeranian, who was pro- 
claimed her heir. 

303. Margaret the Great. — Union of Calmar. — But the 
great result of this victory was the Union of Calmar (1397), 
The deputies of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway proclaimed, 
by a solemn act, that from that time for ever, the three states 
should have but one king, who should be elected by the con- 
current voices of the senators and deputies of the three king, 
doms ; that the election should fall on one of the descendants 
of Erick; that the three kingdoms should aid each other 
with all their strength against foreign enemies ; and that 
each should preserve its constitution, its senate, and its laws. 
Unhappily this unipn of all the Scandinavian races, though 
accepted with enthusiasm, had no solid basis to rest upon. A 
federative system could not be preserved long between three 
powerful monarchies, divided by their laws, their customs, 
old jealousies, and conflicting interests. 

Yet during Margaret's reign national rivalries, yielding 
to the influence of her genius, respected the universal peace; 
and -the prudence and courage of the great queen, won fi)r 
her the surname of the Semiramis of the North. Stockholn^ 
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which had remained faithful to the dethroned king, opened 
her gates at the news of the treaty of Calmar ; and Albert's 
last refuge, the Island of Gothland, yielded to Margaret in 
1408. Her reign lasted in full glory till 1412. 

304. Dissolution of the union, — But the work of this illus- 
trious princess did not survive her long. It was in vain that 
Erick the Pomeranian, renewed the union of Calmar. He 
already perceived symptoms of dissolution, and merely aggra- 
vated them. A bloody war with the Hanseatic cities, and 
the commercial rivalry of England and Holland, exhausted 
his resources ; while an equal distrust of all his subjects, 
and his refusal to reside either in Sweden or in Denmark, 
dissatisfied the whole union, each member of which deposed 
him in turn. 

The Danes chose in his plaee, his nephew Christopher 
the Bavarian (1439), who was recognized by the Swedes in 
1440 and by the Norwegians in 1442. Afler hesitating a 
long while, he transferred his residence to Copenhagen. 
The greater part of his reign was troubled by the piracies 
of Erick the Pomeranian, who landed several times in Swe- 
den, destroyed the houses, aild compelled the famished in- 
habitants to live on flour mingled with the pulverized bark 
of trees. Christopher, accused of all the misfortunes of his 
reign, and hated by his people who called him the king of 
harky died of chagrin in 1448. After him, the union of Cal- 
mar was definitively dissolved. The Swedes chose for king 
Charles Canutson, high marshal of the kingdom ; while the 
Danes and Norwegians, still faithful to their alliance, offered 
the crown to Christian (or Christiem) J., son of Thierry of 
Oldenburg, and a descendant by the female line of their an* 
cient kings (1448). 
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§1. 

WABS BETWEEN THE CHBISTIANS AND ABABS. 

805. State of Spain at the Death of Sancho the Great — 
Division between his Sons, — ^We have seen the first phase of 
the long and heroic struggle of Christian Spain against the 
Mahometan dominion. What all Europe was unable to do 
against the Mussulmen of Asia, the Spaniards alone accom- 
plished against the Moorish race, constantly augmented by 
African tribes. Their crusade lasted eight hundred years, 
amid brilliant success, but sometimes also amid terrible re- 
verses ; and in spite of the internal dissensions which too 
often paralyzed their efforts, their arms never slackened till 
the day of triumph. 

The divisions of the infidels hastened the triumph of the 
Christians. At the fall of the caliphate, when the Mussulman 
provinces were divided between nineteen sovereigns (v. ch. 
vii., 2d part), all Christian Spain, except the kingdom of 
Leon, was united under Sancho the Great, who at his death 
left hb son three kingdoms (1035) : to Ferdinand J., Castile, 
to which the kingdoms of Leon and the Asturias were united ; 
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to Ramiro, Aragon ; to Gnorcta, Navarre and Biscay. Fer 
dinand of Castile waged war with the Arabs thirty years, 
conquered Lusitania, and subjected the kings of Toledo, Sa- 
ragossa and Seville to tribute. But the glory of this prince 
was eclipsed by that of his intrepid companion, the Cid 
Campeador (Rodrigo Diaz of Bivar), the Spanish hero of the 
middle ages. Knighted by Ferdinand on his first field, the 
Cid had already received the homage of &ye infidel kings, 
when Spain was again divided by Ferdinand's death (1065). 

306. Exploits of the Cid and of Alphonso VL — Inva- 
sion of the Almoravids, — There can be but little doubt but 
what the Mussulman dominion in the peninsula would soon 
have ended but for the constant divisions of the Christian 
kingdoms, which, breaking the unity so essential in war, 
wasted in inglorious disputes and ill-concerted action, the 
energies which should have been united against the common 
enemy. Sancho IV., son of Garcias of Navarre, carried on 
the war against the infidels, while the sons of Ferdinand, 
Sancho of Castile, Alphonso of Leon, and Garcia of Gallicia, 
were contending for the inheritance of their father. After a 
long war Alphonso FT., the survivor of the family of Sancho 
the Great, reunited once more all the Christian states. But 
the Cid had compelled him to swear at the foot of the altar 
that he was innocent of the death of his brother. Alphcmao 
never forgave him ; and Rodrigo, in disgrace at court, but 
powerful by his marriage with Chimene, went forth alc»ie to 
fight the enemies of his country and his faith. 

The contest began again with new vigor, new bands 
pouring in from Africa to fill up the thinned ranks of the 
infidels. Alphonso had just made himself master of the king- 
dom of Toledo (1081-1085), subjected the kings of Seville 
and Badajoz to tribute (1086), and acquired several impor« 
tant cities by his marriage with the Christian daughter of the 
king of Seville, when the invasion of the Almoravids, who 
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had been called from Africa by the Mussulman princes, cam* 
pelled him to abandon a part of his conquests. Soon these 
terrible enemies, turning their arms against their own allies, 
built up a new dominion, not less formidable to the Christians 
than that which they had overthrown. 

The Cid distinguished his last years by the conquest of 
Valencia, where he founded a prmcipality, while the valiant 
Henry of Burgundy made himself master of Portugal (1005). 
But afler the death of the Cid, Valencia fell under the yoke 
of the Almoravids, in spite of the obstinate defence of Chi- 
mene. The dangers thickened. A bull of Pascal I. (1105) 
forbade the Spaniards to go and fight in Palestine, and com- 
manded all those who had taken the cross to turn their arms 
against the enemies of their own country. Yet they were con* 
quered at Ueles, where the infante Don Sancho perished with 
a great number of his soldiers. Alphonso VI. could not sur- 
vive his son. He leil the throne of Castile to his daughter 
Urraca (1109), who married Alphonso VIL, already king of 
Arragon and Navarre; and then the Christian kingdoms 
were again united under the same ruler. 

307. Reunion of the Christian Kingdoms under Alphonso 
VIL — Invasion of the Almohads, — Alphonso made himself 
the terror of the infidels by his victories, and won the name 
of the Fighter. But the jealousy of the queen and the pride 
of the Castilians excited new difficulties. The marriage 
which had united the Christian states was annulled, and the 
kingdom of Castile recovered its independence. A few years 
afterwards (1134), the defoat of Fraga led to the separation 
of Navarre and Aragon. 

The Mussulmen had not been able to profit by these divi- 
sions, for they were still engaged in a war of extermination 
in the south of Spain. The Almohads, sectarians of an ob- 
scure fanatic, who pretended to punish the licentiousness of 
^e Almoravids and introduce the reign of justice and virtue^ 
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succeeded in rendering themselves masters of the northern 
coasts of Africa (towards 1120). Sustained by the warriors 
of the deserty they were victorious at Tiemcen, took Morocco 
after a horrible siege, in which two hundred thousand persons 
died of hunger, and annihilated in Africa the dominion of 
their rivals. At the same time the old Moorish population 
menaced in Spain all the Moravids, but not with the intention 
of submitting to a new yoke. The Almohads met a lively 
resistance on landing in Spain. Three Mussulman parties 
contended eagerly for the supremacy, and this bloody quarrel 
checked for twenty years the progress of the new invasion. 
Alphonso invaded Andalusia, received the homage of the 
new kings of Aragon and Navarre, and was crowned Empe* 
tor (H35). 

808. — Retigioui and MiUiary Orders. — Crusade against 
the Moors. — Battle of Tolosa. — Christian Spain prepared to 
renew the contest against the infidels with redoubled energy. 
The enthusiastic fanaticism of the African conquerors was 
met by the chivalric bravery of the religious and military' 
orders of Alcantara (1156), of Caiatrava (1158), and of St. 
James (1161), which were to renew in the West the exploits 
of the knights of the East. Still Alphonso VII. died without 
having gained any decided advantage over the Mussulmen 
(1 157). It was only by an heroic efibrt (v. § iv. ) that Portugal 
succeeded in repelling the invasion, and Alphonso VIII. lost 
the great battle of Aiarcos, in which the Almohad Jacoub won 
the name of Al Manzor (1195). At the same time a crowd 
of African tribes flocked to Spain with the hope of dividing 
the Christian provinces as a sure spoil. The kings of 
Castile, Leon, and Navarre, instead of uniting against the 
enemy, abandoned themselves to fatal disputes. The voice 
of Innocent III. was raised in Europe to call Christians to the 
aid of their brethren in Spain. Sixty thousand crusaders of 
France, Grermany, and Italy, joined the Spanish troops com- 
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manded by the grand masters of the military orders, the kings 
of Navarre, Aragon, and Castile. Near Tolosa they met 
the Emir Mohammed, who was clad all in black, with a sabre 
in one hand and the Koran in the other. A fearful contest 
ensued, but the Christians were victorious, and the conquered 
Mussulmen were driven from the field with great slaughter. 
More than a hundred thousand Arabs are said to have been 
killed (1212). 



§ IL 

DECLINE AND DIVISION OF THE ARAB KINGDOMS. 

809. FaU of the Almohads, — Glorious reign of St. Fer^ 
dinand. — The battle of Tolosa put a final check to the inva- 
sion, and proved a mortal blow to the power of the Almohads, 
which was soon annihilated, in the midst of revolts. The 
Christitm kings extended their empire, or at least their su- 
premacy, rapidly over southern Spain. St. Ferdinand (1217 
-1252), who definitively united in 1280 the kingdoms of 
Castile and Leon, defeated the Mussulmen and laid siege to 
Cordova. The ancient capital of the Caliphate was taken by 
assault, and the cross raised with the royal banner upon the 
walls. They found there the bells of St. James of Compos- 
tella, which the Christians had been compelled to carry thither 
upon their shoulders. The shoulders of the Mussulmen car- 
ried them back. On his side, James L or James the Con- 
queror, king of Aragon (1213-1276), crowned his numerous 
victories by the conquest of the kingdom of Valencia. The 
kingdom of Grenada alone preserved its ancient power. All 
St. Ferdinand's efforts to tdke Grenada were vain ; he was 
compelled to yield to the indefatigable resistance of Alharoar. 
But this king of the Moors soon became the ally of his valiant 
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antagonist (1246), and aided him in taking Seville, the ter- 
ritory of which was the hest cultivated of all Spain and 
known as the garden of Hercules (1248). St. Ferdinand 
fixed his residence there ; and proving himself the worthy- 
rival of his contemporary St. Louis, consecrated hb last 
years to the framing of laws for his subjects. Time has 
swept his institutions away, but history has preserved this 
sublime saying of the holy king : " I fear the groans of a 
poor woman more than the armies of the Moors.^' 

810. Invasion of the Merwids repulsed hy Sancho the 
Brave. — Peter HI, of Aragon in Sicily, — Henceforth the 
victcHry of Christian Spain was sure, and she could take a 
part in the afiairs of Europe from which she had so long 
been kept aloof by her own dangers. In 1257, Germany 
o^red the imperial crown to Alphonso the Wise (1252-1284)9 
son of St. Ferdinand, and who like him had for an ally 
James the Conqueror, king of Aragon. Alphonso contended 
long for the crown with Richyd of England and Rudolph 
of Hapsburg, and had the glory of stripping the Almohads 
of their last asylum, the province of Murcia (1263). Under 
the reign of his son, Sancho the Brave (1284-1295), Islamism 
made a final eflbrt. A new invasioon fell upon Spain, but it 
was also the last. The Merinids, of the race of Merin king of 
Fez, had made themselves masters of Morocco and put an end 
to the dynasty of the Almohads (1270). At the call of their 
brethren of Grenada, they crossed the straits and killed in 
battle the archbishop Don Sancho, son of James the Conqueror. 
His head was given as a trophy to the Merinids, and his 
right hand to the soldiers of Grenada. Sancho the Brave 
hastened to avenge him, and drove the Arabs back to Africa 
(1285). The ambition of Sancho, who aspired to the crown 
in spite of the rights of the children of his elder brother Fer- 
dinand de la Cerda, caused a fruitless war between Castile 
and France; while the king of Aragon, Peter III. (1276^ 
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1285)) avoiding this useless contest, turned his views towards 
Sicily, which the Sicilian vespers threw into his hands (1282), 
and of which he retained possession in spite of all the efibrts 
of Charles of Anjou. Still the Moors continued to maintain 
a position in the south of the peninsula, from which they were 
not finally driven till the whole of Christian Spain had been 
definitively united under one sceptre. 

311. Siaie of Spain during the first half of the faurteenih 
century. — Alphonso XL — ^At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the Spanish peninsula still contained five distinct 
kingdoms — Navarre, Aragon, Castile, Portugal, and Grenada. 
Navarre, afler having belonged to count ThibauU IV, of 
Champagne (1234-1253), had fallen to the royal house of 
France by the marriage of Jane, granddaughter of Thibault, 
with Philip the Fair (1284). In 1328, this kingdom passed 
by another marriage to the house of Evreux, which gave it 
for king Charles the Bad, that perfidious enemy of France 
(1349-1386) ; and at last, by a new revolution, came in 
1425 to John IL of Aragon, unnatural father of the unfortu- 
nate prince of Viane (v. Mod. Hist.). 

While Aragon in 1300 was governed by James IL 
(1291-1327), who was forced to yield Sicily to his brother 
Frederic, the kingdom of Castile and Leon was a prey to 
factions and revolts under the min^ity of Ferdinand IV, 
(1295-1312). Meanwhile Portugal was flourishing by com- 
merce and art under the long and peaceful reign of Diony- 
sius Oe Just (1279-1325). Finally the fifth kingdom, that 
of the^Moors of Grenada, troubled the Christians only at long 
intervals. Castile alone, while all the other states were en- 
joying the blessings of peace, was exhausted by the fatal ciis- 
cords which flowed from the usurpation of Sancho the Brave 
over the children of La Cerda. The reign of Alphonso XL 
revived the glory of the Castilian name (1312-1350). Afler 
a stormy minority, Alphonso repressed the insubordination 
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of the nobles by terrible executions ; ended the dispute with 
the children of La Cerda by ceding to them the recently dis- 
covered Canaries ; and became the terror of the MussulmeD 
by the famous victory of Tariffa (1340), and the taking of 
the strong city of Algesiras (1344). He had already laid 
mege to Gibraltar, which the king of Grenada had seized in 
1333 ; and was upon the point of taking it, when he was 
carried off by the plague. So great was the respect with 
which he had inspired his enemies that the king of Grenada, 
on hearing of his death, went into mourning (1350). 

312. Peter the Cruel overthrown hy Henry of Transtanutre. 
—The tyranny of his son Peter the Cruel (1850-1369) re- 
newed the troubles and sorrows of Castile. The first act 
of the new king was to deliver up to the vengeance of his 
mother the unfortunate Eleanor of Guzman, who had been se- 
cretly married to Alphonso and borne him ten children. His 
subsequent life was a tissue of perfidies and crimes. Vio- 
lating the sanctity of marriage and of his oath, he rejected 
with scorn the queen Blanche of Bourbon for Maria Padilla, 
and threw her into prison to escape her reproaches. The 
punishment of the powerful lord Albuquerquey grand master 
of Calatrava, alarmed the nobles, who formed a league 
against him. But their useless attempt only called forth 
new cruelties. * Peter had his brother Frederic killed in his 
presence, and dined the same day on the spot where the mur- 
der had been committed : he killed with his own hand Don 
Juan of Aragon, who had dared to proclaim the independence 
of Biscay, and threw him from a window into the square, 
crpng out to the inhabitants of Bilboa : " There is your 
lord !" Soon after he caused three princesses, relations of 
his victim, to be put to death. Henry of Transtamare^ the 
eldest of Eleanor's sons, tried to rouse Castile and punish 
these crimes. His first victory rekindled the rage of the 
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t3rraDt, who avenged himself by killing Henry's two young- 
est brothers. 

But the day of deliverance was drawing nigh. Henry, 
who after several successes had been defeated and compelled 
to seek an asylum in France, returned to Spain with the 
great companies and du Guesclin at their head. The Cas- 
tilians received him with transport, and proclaimed him king 
at Calahorra (1366). Peter fled in turn and asked an 
asylum and protection of the prince of Wales, whose valiant 
archers decided the success of the famous battle of Navarete, . 
where du Guesclin was taken prisoner (1367). But Henry 
soon reappeared with new troops, and du Guesclin, who 
had recovered his liberty. This time the cowardly Peter 
implored the aid of the infidels ; but they could not save him. ^ 
The great army of the Moors was conquered near Montiel; 
and Peter, who was besieged in a neighboring castle, was 
compelled to ' surrender and brought to the tent of du 
Guesclin. Henry was there ; and the two brothers, feeling 
all their hatred revive at the sight of each other, closed in a 
fatal strife, which ended with the death of Peter the CrueU 
With him the legitimate branch of the royal family of Castile 
became extinct (1369). Henry of Transtamare succeeded 
him, and effaced the stain of his birth by the glory of his 
rdgn, which was passed in victorious wars against Portugal, 
Ars^on, and Navarre (1369-1379.) 

313. Contest hetween Royalty and the NohiUty in CcLMdh.^-^ 
Amid the civil troubles, the nobles had acquired a power and 
an ascendency, which increased during the feeble reign of 
John L (1379-1390), who allowed them to regulate the ex- 
penses of his household, and during the minority of Henry III. 
(1390-1406), while princes, nobles,and bishops, were contend- 
ing for the guardianship. All the wealth was in the hands of 
the lords, and one day Henry was obliged to sell his cloak 
&r food. This humiliation aroused his proud and haughty 
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soul. The next day he called together all the grandees of 
the court, and addressing each of them in turn, " How many 
kings have you known V* said he. Some answered three, 
some four, others five. ^* And I, who am the youngest 
of you all, have seen more than twenty. Yes," conti- 
nued he, "you are all kings, to my shame and the ruin 
of the state. But your reign is over.'' And ordering them 
all to be thrown into prison he kept them there, till they had 
restored all the castles and estates which they had usurped 
from the royal domain. The Cortes united with the king to 
humble the nobility, and the punishment of a great number 
of rebels confirmed the royal authority. 

But the minority of John IL (1406-1454) destroyed the 
work of Henry III. While the kingdom of Grenada was a 
prey to such vicissitudes that a king was condemned to death 
and reinstated upon the throne while a game of chess was 
playing, Castile, which was no less torn by dissensions, could 
nowhere find a moment of repose but under the pitiless des* 
potism of the favorite AJvar de Luna, who, from the humblest 
condition, had risen by his energy and talent to the highest 
c^ces. But soon a league of the most powerful lords (1426), 
in which the kings of Aragon and Navarre and John's own 
son joined, seized the strongest cities of the kingdom, and de- 
manded the minister's disgrace. Alvar maintained the con- 
test for more than twenty years. Twice exiled by the king, 
he twice returned more terrible than ever. Finally, the no- 
Inlity prevailed, and his head fell upon the scafibld (145S). 
The feeble king, who had sacrificed him, died the next 
year of grief (1454). 

John II. was succeeded by Henry IV. (1454-1474), who, 
after having joined the factions against his father, tried in 
vain to shake off their control. This reign raised the anarchy 
and calamities of Spain to the highest pitch, and the last 
fears of the middle ages saw the throne of Spain disgraced 
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by the weakness of the king, polluted by the licentiouffliess 
of the queen, and the royal authority annihilated, or rather 
concentrated in the hands of a few nobles who disposed at 
will of the crown (v. Mod. Hist.). 

314. Progress of the power of Aragon, — While the king, 
dom of Castile was slowly working its way through this period 
of troubles and decay, Aragon, united and peaceful at home, 
was powerful and dreaded abroad. It had gained Sicily by 
the Sicilian vespers (1282); and James IL (1291-1327) 
had obtained a decree for the perpetual union of Aragon, 
Valencia, and Catalonia. In 1326 he made himself master 
of the greater part of Sardinia. His grandson, Peter the Ce* 
remordous (1336-^1387), took the island of Majorca (1343), 
bore an active part in the war between Peter the Great and 
Henry of Transtamare, and consolidated the conquests of his 
successors in Sardinia by a treaty with Genoa. Finally, ia 
1442, Alphonso F. the Magnanimous (1416-1458) made the 
conquest of the kingdom of Naples. The brother of this 
prince, John II., king of Navarre, who after him inherited 
Aragon and Sicily, was the father of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
under whose sceptre the united kingdoms of Aragon, Castile, 
and Navarre, were to enter upon a brilliant career of prospe- 
rity and glory. 



§ III. 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS OF ABA60N AND CASTILE. 

315. Liberal institutions in Aragon and Castile, — The 
Cortes. — ^The long and victorious efforts which secured the 
political and religious independence of Spain, could not but 
exercise a decided influence upon her internal constitution* 
The national feeling which was manifested by so many 
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triumphs against the stranger, produced also institutions, 

m 

freer in their origin, than those of any other state of Europe. 

The authority of the king of Aragon was limited ; first by 
a council of twelve men, the oldest and wisest of the country; 
next by the provincial juntas ; and finally by the cartesj or 
general assemblies of the three orders of the state, who from 
1283 had the sole right of consenting to war and taxes. The 
nobility was divided into two classes ; the ricos hombres (rich 
men), who received cities and districts in fief with the lower 
jurisdiction and the right of collecting taxes ; and the inferior 
nobility, which comprised the cavalleros (knights) and the 
hidalgos (sons of Goths — ^nobles). The burgesses, proud of the 
wealth and power of the communities of which they formed 
the strength, hardly yielded to the nobles. In the last rank 
were the peasants, some of whom hired land to cultivate ; 
while others, bound to the soil, lost their property by changing 
their residence. The king, the supreme chief of the nation, 
seemed by his oath of investment to hold of the cortes and the 
first magistrate of the kingdom, the great justiciary. << We who 
separately are as good as you" — said the deputies to a new 
prince — '* and united much your betters, make you our king 
on condition that you will maintain our laws and privileges ; 
if not, no." Afler this haughty formula the king took the 
oath on his knees before the great justiciary. This magis- 
trate arbitrator of the disputes between the nobles and king 
enjoyed an influence which increased with time. In 1436, 
the inviolability of the great justiciary was extended even to 
the acts of his private life ; and in 1442 his authority, which 
had been subject to revocation by the king, was declared 
permanent. 

316. The nobility obtain the preponcterance. — In Aragon 
the preponderance was constantly with the nobility. But in 
Castile popular liberty received, in the beginning, a fuller 
development. A t the end of the thirteenth century, the commii- 
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nities formed against the nobility a confederation called the 
^o//^erAood(hern)andad),redoubtable by its strength and unity. 
In the cortes, their deputies counterbalanced without difficulty 
the influence of the clergy and nobles. But Henry of Trans- 
tamare, who owed his triumph to the support of the nobility, 
lavished principalities and domains so profusely upon them, that 
they gave him the surname of Magnificent. They enriched 
themselves also with the spoils of the Jews, who under John I. 
lost the privileges which, as opulent usurers, they had bought 
of his predecessors. We have already seen how much au- 
thority they enjoyed under Henry III. - The fall of Alvar 
de Luna crowned their triumph ; and the equilibrium was 
not established till after the deplorable reign of Henry lY., 
who ends the long list of Castilian kings of the middle ages. 



§ IV. 

KINGDOM OF PORTUGAL. 

317. Explmts of Henry of Burgundy^ Alphonso /., and 
Sancko L — In the west of the Spanish peninsula, while the 
war with the Moors was at its height, a little Christian king- 
dom was gloriously formed at the expense of the enemies of 
the faith. While Alphonso YI. and the Cid were securing 
the triumph of Christian arms, Henry of Burgundy, great- 
grandson of Robert of France, engaged in the service of the 
king of Castile (1095-1112). After having fought bravely 
at the siege of Toledo, he distinguished himself by his deeds 
against the Saracens of Portugal ; and was rewarded by Al- 
phonso YI. with the hand of his daughter Theresa, and the 
grant of all the countries that he could conquer. In the 
year 1109, he received from his father-in-law the title of 
hereditary count of Portugal. Yictorious in seventeen battles 
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against the Moors, he made himself master of the proviiMses 
between the Minho and Duero ; and left to his son, A^^homso 
the Conqueror (1112), the care of completing the task which 
he had happily begun. 

The young prince caused himself to be proclaimed king 
(1139); and adorned his new crown with the laurels of 
Ourkay where he exterminated the armies of five Moorish 
princes. The cortes of Lamego (1143) sanctimied the elec- 
tion of the conqueror, and regulated the order of succession. 
The pope supported him against the pretensions of the king 
of Leon, on condition of his declaring himself tributary of the 
Holy See. The provinces of Beira and Estramadura had 
submitted afler the battle of Ourica. Santarem (1145), Lisk 
bon (1147), Evora, Badajoz (1166-1168), opened their gates 
in succession. The foundation of the military 6rder of Evora, 
which afterwards became celebrated under the name of the 
(n'der of Avis, gave royalty valiant defenders. At the close 
of his long and glorious career, Alphonso saw the existence 
of his kingdom suddenly menaced by the terrible invasicm 
of the Almohads. The battle of Santarem, in which the old 
king performed prodigies of valor, saved Portugal (1184). 

Alphonso's successor, Sancho L (1185-1211), added the 
province of Alentejo to the preceding conquests (1203). The 
Algarves were subdued under Alphonso III. (1248-1279), 
and Portugal reached the limits which she still preserves. 

318. Prosperity of Portugal under Dumysius.^^Troubia 
after the murder of Ines de CaOro. — Dionymts^ who was 
called the father of Ms country and the toorking king (1279- 
1325), encouraged agriculture by setting the example of in- 
dustry ; founded the university of Lisbon, which soon became 
eminent (1290) ; and lefl to his son Alphonso IV. the Bold 
(1325-1357) a kingdom enriched by industry and commerce^ 
and strengthened by wise institutions. But the assaasinatioa 
of the gentle Ines de Castro (1354), secretly married to the 
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K king's son, and who was sacrificed to Alphonso's pride and 

i the jealousy of the court, kindled a war between father and 

I son, which lasted till the death of the former. Peter I. (1357 

-1367) avenged the death of Ines by having the hearts of her 

ii murderers torn out. He governed with a severity, which, 

I though rigorous, was always equitable ; and won for him the 

t name of the Justiciary. Afler the reign of Ferdinand /., 

( filled with troubles and civil wars, the grandmaster of Avis — 

[ the last king's natural brother, and who was proclaimed Pro^ 

i tectar of the kingdom by the revolted Portuguese (1433) — 

ascended the throne of Portugal under the name of John L 

I (1385-1433), to the disadvantage of the children of Ines. 

He was the founder of a new family, whose doubtful rights 

he sanctioned by his expeditions against the Moors of Africa 

and John I. of Castile, who undertook to unite Portugal to 

his crown. 



DISCOVERIBS OF THE FORTUGTHSSB IK AFRICA. 

319. First discoveries of the Portuguese. — Henry of Ft- 
seu. — ^The kingdom of Portugal, confined within narrow 
limits in Europe, was about to be enlarged by the conquests 
which it made be3rond the seas during the troubles of Spain, 
whose supremacy it had energetically repelled. Under 
John I. began the adventurous expecbtions and the disco- 
veries of the Portuguese. The king of Portugal, victorious 
over the Castilians, set sail for Africa with his three oldest 
sons; and taking Ceuta in six days, ccmferred knighthood 
on his sons in the mosque which he had wrested from Islam- 
ism (1415). The infant don Henry cf Viseu, one of the 
most learned men of his age, who invented the astrolabe and 
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perfected the compass, returned from thiis expedition with an 
ardent desire to know all of that Africa of which he had ob- 
tained but a glance. A naval school was formed for young 
gentlemen. All the preparations were rapidly completed; 
and towards 1417, Henry sent out two ships which advanced 
sixty leagues beyond Cape Non, which had, till then, been 
looked upon as an impassable barrier. In 1419, Madeira 
was discovered. A conflagration, which is said to have lasted 
several years, freed this island from the forests with which it 
was covered ; and opened the way for the cultivation of the 
sugar cane and vine, which soon became an important branch 
of Portuguese commerce. 

320. Contests with the Moors of Africa. — New Discover 
Ties. — ^A war with the Moors of Africa suspended for a mo- 
ment these useful expeditions. Henry and Ferdinand, who 
were sent across the strait by their brother Edward, successor 
of John I. (1433-1438), made an unsuccessful attempt upon 
Tangiers, and were taken prisoners. One of them died in 
captivity ; the other was held as a hostage for the execution 
of the treaty. The Portuguese had promised to give up 
Ceuta, but they chose rather to let their prince die in a foreign 
land than abandon so important a position. They were upon 
the point too of repairing their losses. Prince Henry had 
formed the project of opening a way by sea round Africa. 
His plans were followed up by Alphonso F., the African 
(1436-1481), the greater part of whose reign belongs to 
modem history. Encouraged by a bull of Martin Y. which 
granted to the Portuguese all the lands that they should dis- 
cover as far as India, they doubled Cape Bolador, then Cape 
Blanc (1442). In 1444, a company was formed to hasten 
the progress of discovery. Soon the islands of Cape Verde 
and the Azores were reached. A new variety of the human 
race, the negro, so different from all the races hitherto known, 
met the eyes of the astonished navigators. They still conti- 
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nued to advance, and before the end of the century, and in 
spite of pusillanimous fears and jealous prejudices, Bartholo- 
mew Diaz, and then Yasco de Gama, completed the work 
which prince Henry had begun (v. Mod. Hist). . 



CHAPTER XIX. 

GBEEKS AND TUBKS. — STATE OF EUBOPE AT THE 
Ein> OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 



SUMMARY. 

FnsT Pabt. — § I. Michael Paleologas. — State of the Empire. — 
Tranrient reunion of the Greek and Latin Churches. — The Catalonians 
at Constantinople under Andronicus II. — Revolt of these intrepid aux- 
iliaries. — Religious disputes. — ^Usurpation of John Catecuzene ; contest 
with John Paleologus. — The Turks called to the aid of the two rivals. 

§ II. Beginning of the power of the Ottoman Turks. — Osman. — 
Ourkhan. — His conquests in Europe. — Institutions of this Sultan. — The 
Janizaries. — Mourad or Amurath I. — New conquests. — Resistance of 
the Servians. — Bajazet I. — Humiliation of the empire. — Sigismund of 
Hungary calls the people of Europe to his aid.-— Defeat of Nicopolis.— 
Bajazet disposes of the empire of the East. 

§ IIL First exploiU of Tamerlane or Timour-Lenk,—Ravageo tn 
Aeia Minor, — Battle of Aneyra^ — Defeat of Bajazet, who ie made 
prieoner, — Death of Tamerlane, and rapid decay of his empire. — ^Enfee- 
blement of the Turks after the invasion of Tamerlane. — They recover 
their power under Mahomet I. and Amurath II. — Valiant reeietance of 
John Hunnyadee Corvinue. — Unfortunate expedition of Vladislas of 
Hungary. — Defeat of Varna. — First success of Scanderbeg. 

^ IV. Constantine XII. and Mahomet II. — Foolish divisions of the 
Greeks. — Constantine vainly demands succor of Europe. — Siege of Con- 
etantinople. — Heroic reeietance and death of the Emperor, — Taking of 
Oonetantinople, and end of the Empire of the Eaet. 

Seoohd Past. — State of the Ottoman power in Europe and Asia at 
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the moment of the t«kmg of Constantinople. — Situation of the other 
Mussulman dominions in Asia, Africa, and Spain. — The Christian States 
in Europe at the same epoch. — States of the North. — France .^England 
and Scotland. — Germany and Switzerland. — Italy, Spain, and Portugal. — 
Principal events which mark the close of the middle ages. 



PAET HEST. 

§1. 

GREEK EMPIRE. 

321. Michael PaJeolf^us. — Transient reunion of the Crreek 
and Latin Churches. — When Michael Paleologus expelled 
Baldwin II., he recovered only a very small portion of that 
Eastern empire which Theodosius had bequeathed to Area- 
dius (1261). Egypt and Syria obeyed the Mamelukes. In 
Asia Minor, the western coast was nearly all that the empire 
retained; the rest was divided between ten Seljuk princi- 
palities, tributaries of the Moguls. In Europe, all the pro- 
vinces beyond Mount Hemus belonged to the Vallachians, the 
Bulgarians, and the Hungarians. For two centuries, the fa- 
mily of the Paleologi still continued to contend with the 
Turks for the shreds of the imperial dominion, inwardly torn 
by the dissensions of schismatic monks, and the mercantile 
speculations of the Venetians and Genoese. 

The Greeks, who had lost all their ardor and energy, 
except for endless controversies, could no longer do any 
thing for the defence of the empire. When Michael Paleo- 
logus wrested Constantinople from the Latins, the Venetians 
were all powerful there ; and the emperor, feeling that he 
was too weak to engage in a contest with the republic of 
Venice, sought to escape her control by raising her up a 
rival, and ceded the suburb of Pera to the Genoese. But 
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the empire, which had escaped from its masters, still had need 
of a protector. To interest the people of the West in its de- 
fence, Michael proposed to Gregory X. the reunion and re- 
conciliation of the two churches (1263). He sent to the 
council of Lyons (1274) two prelates, distinguished for their 
learning and their virtue, who solemnly recognized the su- 
premacy of the pope. But the greater part of the bishops of 
the East opposed his project with great vehemence. Troubles 
broke out in several cities. The patriarch anathematized 
the emperor, and gave him over to the devil. Michael, with- 
out troubling himself about these furious demonstrati(»is, de- 
posed the obstinate patriarch (1275), abjured the schism, and 
declared that the supremacy of Rome should be recognized 
every where. But no sooner was the name of the pope heard 
in the churches of Constantinople, than the people broke out 
in open revolt. In spite of all the efforts of Paleologus, the 
legates, who had been sent from Rome to receive the oath of 
all the priests of the empire, obtained only an obscure and 
ambiguous profession of faith. Martin IV., dissatisfied with 
this uncertain submission, excommunicated Michael and his 
adherents as impostors ; and the emperor, in retaliation, had 
the pope's name suppressed in the public prayers (1281). 

322. The Cataloniaru at ConsianUnoph under Andronicus 
IL — ^The second Paleologus, Andrordcus IL (1282-1328), 
broke definitely the transient agreement of the two churches; 
recalling the defenders of the schism, and banishing the par- 
tisans of the Roman church. By these means he succeeded 
in re-establishing some degree of tranquillity in the empire, 
and the rigor with which he punished a conspiracy plotted 
by his own brother, served to give stability to the throne. 
Still, the state could not sustain itself. Andronicus was com- 
pelled to take in pay a body of Catalonian adventurers, who 
were ready to sell their swords and their blood to the best 
paymaster. These intrepid mercenaries, armed with a small 
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buckler, a sword, and a few javelins, were immediately sent 
against the Turks. The success of their first campaign sur- 
passed their employer's hopes ; but the empire had no longer 
at its disposal the treasures with which the Comneni had 
bought the aid of the Russians, the Normans, and the English. 
Roger de Flor, the brave chief of the Catalonians, conquered 
the Turks, and demanded his reward. His troops were paid 
with counterfeit money, and he was assassinated. The Cata- 
lonians, in their fury, massacred the inhabitants of Gallipoli, 
and soon their bands, under the name of armies of the Franks^ 
annihilated the imperial troops which were brought against 
them. They devastated the shores of the Black Sea, and re- 
mained masters of Thrace (1307). Encamping at the gates 
of Constantinople, they held the city in terror for five years, 
till at length, weakened by their own dissensions, they were 
compelled to retreat. The emperor thought himself fortunate 
in being able to turn their ravages against the duchy of 
Athens, no longer a part of the empire, and which they con- 
quered (1312), and disposed of sieveral times. They then 
disappeared from history ; but the memory of their terrible 
vengeance long remained engraved in the minds of the in- 
habitants of the East, The empire had just lost too the island 
of Rhodes, which was taken by the knights of St. John (1309), 
who did not stop their conquests till they had made them- 
selves masters of several islands of the Archipelago. 

323. Religious and political Disputes, — Tke Turks called 
in as Auxiliaries, — The Greeks, having escaped this double 
danger, returned to their religious disputes. Fanatical 
monks sustained, with all the obstinacy of their order, absurd 
doctrines and foolish dreams, which were opposed in a council 
assembled in St. Sophia. Andronicus III, (1328-1341) took 
part in the quarrel, made a new attempt to bring about the 
reunion of the two churches, and died of fatigue afler a vio- 
lent controversy (1341). The favorite John Catacuzenej 
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wbo had supported his feeble master by his adTioe and exam- 
ple, had refused the crown which the emperor in his discon- 
ragement had wished to force upon him ; but after the death 
of Andronicus, he wrested the thnme from John PaJeoU^tu, 
to whom he had been appointed guardian (1347}. The ri- 
valry of these two pretenders gave the final blow to the em- 
pire. John Paleologus had taken Turkish troops in pay. 
Catacuzene called to his aid other tribes of Mussulmen, re- 
turned with their assistance to Constantinople, and, to secure 
their alliance, gave his daughter to Ourkhany chief of the 
Ottoman hordes. Then, to escape this dangerous pit)tecti(»); 
he was reconciled to the young Paleolc^us. But it was in 
vain. The influence of the Turks increased daily, and Ca- 
tacuzene, wearied with a fruitless resistance, descended from 
the throne to seek repose in a cloister (1355). His son 
MaUhew, untaught by the experience of his father, began 
anew the contest with Paleologus, and each in turn put him- 
self under the protection of the Turks. At last, Paleolpgos 
conquered, but the Turks, who had come to Constantinople 
as allies, swore that they would return as masters. 



§ II. 

OTTOMAN TUBES. 

824. Beginning of the power of the Ottomans. — ^It was no 
longer the Seljuks that ruled in Asia Minor. Tlieir em- 
pire, subdued by the Moguls, had been definitively divided at 
the death of Alaeddin, the Seljuk sultan (1037), into ten 
small independent states, one of which was destined to rise 
upon the accumulated ruins of Iconium and Constantinople. 
It owed its origin to a little tribe which came from Khorassan 
under the guidance of Ertc^hrul, and found in his son Os- 
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man an intrepid chief, and the founder of the Ottoman domi* 
nion. Osman was already distinguished by his exploits when 
his father died (1288). The next year, he received from the 
Sultan Alaeddin the title of prince, with a fief which he soon 
enlarged at the expense of the Greeks ; and, continuing his 
conquests during a career of thirty-eight years, he crowned 
them at last by the taking of Pruse or Broussa, one of the 
most important cities of Asia Minor. Proud of having won 
a capital and a tomb worthy of him, he died in 1326, covered 
with glory, and venerated by the Ottomans, who were proud 
to think that his enterprising sfurit and dauntless courage 
were united with all the great qualities which distinguish the 
founders of empires. 

325. Conquests of Ourkhan and Amural L in Europe. 
— Ourkhan, Osman's son and successor, followed up his suc- 
cesses in Asia Minor, favored by the dissensions of the feeble 
pretenders who contended for the empire of Constantinople. 
Nicomedia and Nice fell into his power in succession (1328- 
1330). The conquest of the Turkoman states of Asia Mi- 
nor, and the taking of Gallipoli (1357), led the Ottomans to 
the gates of Constantinople. In less than a century (1363- 
1357) they had already made seventeen descents upon Eu- 
rope, and shaken to its foundations the throne of the Greek 
emperors, which Catacuzene vainly sought to strengthen by 
giving Ourkhan his daughter in marriage (1347). This 
prince, whose name is still held in veneration by the Turks, 
founded the Ottoman power on energetic institutions. It 
was he that instituted the magistracy of the Cadis. The 
organization of the janizaries (yeniUcheriy new troop,) is 
also attributed to him, a formidable soldiery, composed of 
Christian slaves brought up in the faith of Mahomet, which, 
abjuring family, country, and religion, was to find them 
all in passive obedience to the will of its chief. 

Mourad or Amurai L (1359-1389), Ourkhan's succes. 
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8or, interested the janizaries in his conquests by giving 
them military benefices. These new troops were, from their 
origin, the terror of the Christians, as they afterwards be- 
came of the sultans themselves. Amurat invaded the pro- 
vinces of the empire with a frightful rapidity, and forced 
Paleologus to accommpany him on an expedition against 
some governors of Asia. Soon Ancyra and Adrianople 
opened their gates to him, while Armenia yielded almost 
without resistance. Lewis the Great, king of Hungary, was 
defeated near Adrianople, which he had not been able to 
succor. In vain the terrified Paleologus ran to Italy to 
abjure the schism before Urban V. (1370) ; he could not ob- 
tain a single soldier from the people of the West, and on his 
return he found Amurat master of Acamania and M acedon. 
The chief of the little kingdom of Servia alone continued to 
resist the infidels with unshaken courage. Conquered at 
Belgrade in 1383, he took up arms again with the aid of the 
kings of Bosnia and Bulgaria, and attacked Amurat at the 
head of a formidable army. The Turks were again victo- 
rious at Cassovo (1389) ; but Amurat fell in the conflict. 

326. Exploits of Bajaxet I. — BaUh of NicopoUs. — Dis- 
tress of the Eastern Empire. — Three great princes had suc- 
ceeded each other at the head of the empire. But their 
glory was effaced by that of Bayexidy or Bajazet L (1389- 
1408), Amurat's son, who, by the rapidity of his conquests, 
won the surname of YHderim (lightning). John Paleologus, 
who had displayed a lamentable weakness with Amurat, was 
the plaything of the new sultan. He had had marble towers 
built near the golden gate of Constantinople. He tore them 
down at the threat of Bajazet. His son Manuel, escaping 
from the Turks who had held him prisoner, tried to resist 
the haughty enemy. Bajazet instantly resumed the course 
of his conquests ; took Philadelphia — the last possessicm of 
the Greeks in Asia Minor — and the strong city of Thessalo- 
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nica; razed all the villages around Constantinople, and 
terrified the imperial city itself by a five years' siege, 
which at last he (Hily raised to invade Hungary, where he 
was called by the tributaries of King Sigismund. Sigis- 
mund called Europe to defend a cause which was common 
to all Christendom. A crusade of Italian adventurers, 
and German and French knights commanded by the cele- 
brated John the Bold, was formed against the infidels. The 
Christian army, composed of a hundred and thirty thousand 
men, revived Sigismuofi's courage. ** What have we to fear 
from the Turks ?" said he ; ^Mf the heavens should fall, we 
have lances enough to hold them up." But victory decided 
for Bajazet in spite of the valor of the Christian knights ; and 
the massacre of ten thousand prisoners avenged the death of 
the Mussulmen who had fallen in the plains of NicapoU» 
(1396). 

Bajazet, victorious but exhausted, returned to seek easier 
triumphs in the East, and govern the emperors of Constanti- 
nople at will. He had a mosque built within the city, and 
established a cadi there to judge the disputes of Mussulmen. 
Constantinople seemed already c<H)quered. Manuel had quit 
his capital, and was trying to rouse the enthusiasm of the 
Christians of the West for a new crusade. But Europe was 
weary of those eternal complaints, and Manuel's long journey 
only served him tF> study the manners and usages of the 
West. The duke of Milan sent him to the king of France, 
the king of France to the king of England. Every body 
distrusted him as an importunate beggar, unworthy of aid 
and even of pity. Meanwhile Bajazet was enjoying his 
grandeur and his power, amid the luxuries of his magnificent 
residence of Broussa. Among his slaves there were repre- 
sentatives of all the nations of the earth ; and he was only 
waiting for an occadon to annihilate the last fragments of the 
dominion of the Greeks, and transport the seat of his power 
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to the imperial city. But all of a sudden there came a 
frightful invasion, which put an end to his success and his 
reign, and retarded for a few years the fall of Constantinople. 



§111. 

TAMEBLANE. 

327. Tamerlane — His conquests. — BaiHe of Ancyra, — • 
The chief of one of the tribes of the dismembered empire of 
Genghis Khan, T^imourf sumamed Lerdc or the lame, whom 
European historians call Tamerlane, had been stripped of his 
inheritance while a child, and sought a compensation by put- 
ting himself at the head of some wandering Tartars (about 
1360). These soon grew to an army, which he enriched 
with plunder ; and causing himself to be proclaimed sove- 
reign of Samarcand, he put on a golden crown, and swore 
war against all the people of the earth. Rapid victories socn 
made him master of Upper Asia, or rather all the countries 
through which he passed from the Indus to the Tanais, were 
covered with blood and ruins. A new Genghis Khan seemed 
to have arisen to terrify the world. 

Some Seljuk emir of Asia Minor called him against 
Bajazet, who replied to his menaces by insulting his messen- 
gers. Tamerlane fell upon Asia Minor, leaving behind him 
Damascus and Bagdad in ruins, and a pyramid of ninety thou* 
sand human heads. The two great rulers of the Bast,.Bajazet 
and Tamerlane, met at Ancyra. In spite of the furious re- 
sistance of the janizaries and the brilliant courage of the 
Christians of Servia, who cut their way three times through 
the enemy's ranks, Bajazet's hundred thousand soldiers 
could not stand the shock of eight hundred thousand Moguls. 
Bajazet was taken — ^the only living man in the mfdst of all 
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his slaughtered janizaries (1402). Tameriane; as if he scorn* 
ed a victory of which he was so sure, was playing chess with 
his son when the conquered prince was brought before him. 
The haughty firmness of the captive pleased the victor, who 
kept him near his own person in an easy captivity. The 
sultan died the next year (1403), and Tamerlane did not 
survive him long (1405). 

328. Dissoludxm of Tamerlane's empire, — The Turks re» 
commence their conquests, — Tamerlane's empire met the 
same fate with that of Alexander, which it surpassed in ex- 
tent : and of this immense dominion nothing remained but 
the empire of the Great Mogul on the north of India, which 
lasted to our own times. The Christians of Constantinople 
had a moment of hope ; for there was great confusion afler 
Bajazet's defeat, and the quarrels of his sons made it still 
greater. Soliman the Audacious (1403-1410) restored 
several cities to the emperor Manuel in order to obtain his 
protection. But the victory of Semendria, gained by Musa 
over the emperor Sigismund, and the accession o£ Mahomet L 
(1413-1421) — ^the murderer of his brothers — rekindled the 
terrors of Constantinople. Still Mahomet respected to the 
day of his death the alliance which he had sworn. His 
warlike activity was turned against the successors of Tamer, 
lane, while, on his side, the emperor of the East was care- 
fully fortifying the barriers of the empire. After the death 
of Bajazet's son (1421), Manuel tried to divide, by force of 
intrigue, the reviving power of the Ottomans. But Amurat 
11. (1421-1451), victorious over the rival whom the emperor 
had set up against him, avenged himself by laying siege to 
Constantinople. A diversion, caused by a revolt which the 
intriguing genius of the emperor had stirred up, saved the 
city; and John IIL, PaleoU^;us (1425-1448), Manuel's suc- 
cessor, concluded a peace with the. sultan, who turned hia 
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arms against Hungaryy where a fermidable league was ferm- 
ing against the infidels. 

829. ComieMtt of Hunmj^ades Corxmus and Seanderbtg 
agamst the /ii/Ede2t.«-But Belgrade checked his career. 
This city was defended by a hero, John Hwmyades CorvmuM, 
whom the Turks in their firight called the Devil, and to 
whom the Hungarians applied these words of the Gospel :— - 
** There was a man sent from God, whose name was John." 
Hunnyades fiuroed Amorat to retreat, after having rastained 
tor six months the eflbrts of an immense army (1443). Tho 
loss of ten battles punished Amurat tor having dared to at- 
tack Catholic Europe, and a treaty w9b signed by which the 
Sultan swore to restore Servia and not to ravage Hungary, 

All the advantages of this treaty were lost by the imprU' 
dent aeeal of a papal legate. The young king of Hungary, 
instigated to war, organized a crOsade. A numerous army, 
composed of Hungarians, Poles, Bohemians, and Germans, 
went to meet Amurat's army in Bulgaria. The two armies 
met near Varna. The sultan caused the treaty, which had 
just been sworn, to be carried before the ranks, and inyoked 
the vengeance of Crod on the perjured Christians ; and as if 
his prayer had been granted, he won a complete victory. 
Vladislas was killed in the conflict, and Hunnyades fled tor 
the first time, confessing that it was an act of divine veo- 
geance (1444)« 

Then, too, appeared another intrepid defender of liberty 
and religion, George CaHrioUij sumamed Scanderheg, prince 
of Albania. He had been brought up among the Turks, and 
on recovering his liberty, renounced Islamism, which they 
had compelled him to adopt, and became their deadliest enemy. 
At the head of his brave mountaineers, he freed himself from 
the sovereignty of the Ottomans (1498), repulsed twice the 
attacks of Amurat, and baflled in his capital, the little city <^ 
Croia, all the efforts of the infidel. 
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5 IV. 

TAXINO OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

830. Mahomet 11. and Canstantine XII. — Taking of Con* 
stantinople. — The Turkish and Greek empire changed mas- 
ters. Amurat II. and John III., Paleologus, were followed by 
Mahomet 11. in 1451, and Gonstantine XII. in 1448 ; one of 
whom was to be the last emperor of the Greeks, and the other 
the conqueror of Constantinople. From the beginning of his 
reign, Mahomet announced himself as the most implacable 
and ferocious enemy <^ the Christians. A fi>rtre88 'vi^iich he 
built upon the shores of Thrace, and armed with a monstrous 
cannon, which sent a ball of six hundred pounds a thousand 
paces, shut up the entrance of the Boq>horus for the Chris- 
tians. Constantino, feeling that the final hour was come, 
gare one more alarm-cry, which resounded vainly through 
Uie West. He would have renewed the union of the two 
churches, and saved his throne at the expense of his creed ; 
bat the people, clinging firmly to their faith in this last hour, 
spumed even the aid of the Latins, crying out that they 
would rather accept the turban of Mahomet than the tiara of 
the pope. Coostantine, who had obtained only the aid of two 
thousand Grenoese, could scarcely find in Constantinople five 
thousand fighting men to oppose the countless army of Ma- 
homet. The siege began the 6th of April, 1453. The last 
of the Csears fell like a hero. For fifiy-three days, and se- 
conded by the brave Justinian, he sustained with indefatiga- 
ble valor the efibrts of Mahomet, and the furious assaults of 
the janiasaries. At length, the Ottomans made a general 
assault. Constantino, conscious that he could no longer re- 
■iat, prepared to die with the remnants of his garrison. The 
jutixaries soon poured in upon the defenc^ess ramparts; 
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and the emperor, stripping off his golden armor, rushed head- 
long into the conflict, and fell without heing recognized. 
Mahomet entered the conquered city in triumphal array. 
The capital of the Cssars became the capital of the Sultan, 
and in a few years all the possessions of the Greek empire 
acknowledged his sway. 



PABT S£COin>. 

THE BBSPECTIYE POWER AND SITUATION OF THE MUSSULMAN 
AND CHRISTIAN STATES IN THE MUDDLE OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURT. 

881. State qf the Ottoman power, and of the other Mm- 
enbnan dominions. — The taking of Constantinople, which 
crowned the establishment of the Ottoman empire in Europe, 
was the last great prepress of the last invasion of the bar- 
barians. The eastern gate of Europe had fallen, as Spain, 
the western barrier, had fallen long before. Constantino had 
clo«ied the list of emperors, as Roderic had closed that of the 
Visigothic kings, and both died in battle against tiie enemies 
of the Christian name. But as the invasion of the Mussulmen, 
in the eighth century, had been checked beyond the Pyrenees 
by the valor of the Franks, so in the fifteenth, John Hunnyades 
and the Albanian Scanderbeg (v. Mod. Hist. ch. i. § 1), renew- 
ing the exploits of Charles Martel, were to stay the march of 
the infidel and save Christianity. 

The definitive triumph of the Turks in the east of Europe 
had been prepared by a long series of successes. The throne 
of the CsBsars had long been tottering on the brink of the 
abyss. The empire had seen its provinces slip one by one 
from its grasp, and its strength and its splendor fade gradually 
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away. The Turks, constantly in arms, had ravaged the 
open country, carried off women, children, and priests, by 
crowds, to sell them as slaves, or transport them into Asia. 
Eastern' colonies had established themselves in the dwellings 
of the exile, and the opulence of the new inhabitants seemed 
a mockery of the wretchedness of the Greeks. The empe- 
rors, so passionately fond of brilliant ceremonial, had been 
compelled to renounce their ancient pomp. False diamonds 
had replaced the imperial jewelry, their plate was changed 
for pewter, and their golden cups for copper. The Mussul- 
men had divided among them the shreds of the impoverished 
and depopulated empire, before they gave it the fatal blow. 
While the imperial domains were reduced to a few villages 
in the neighborhood of Constantinople, and a part of the Mo- 
rea, the Ottomans were masters of all Asia Minor, from the 
Euphrates and the confines of the little empire of Trebizond 
to the western coast. In Europe, their power extended to the 
banks of the Danube, to the mountains of Bosnia and Alba- 
nia, and into the very heart of Greece. 

In spite of the divisions of the ancient empire of the Ca- 
liphs, the different Mussulman dominions, which had been 
formed from its fragments, occupied a vast portion of the 
globe. The Turkomans shared central Asia with the Mo- 
guls. Egypt and Syria were in the power of the Mamelukes. 
The kingdoms of Tunis, of Tremesen, and of Morocco, filled 
Northern Africa, and the kingdom of Grenada was still 
standing in Spain. 

332. General situation of Europe, — The reaction of the 
Christian against the Mussulman world was still very far off. 
At the moment when the contest, which had begun in the 
East, seemed about to call all Europe to the field, she had 
opposed to the Turks only the valor of a few princes in their 
immediate vicinity, the fleets of Venice, the heroism of the 
knights of Rhodes, worthy successors of the knights of Pales- 
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line, and the fruitless seeftl of the pc^pes. While die popes 
vainly raised their voices to rekindle the ardor of the cru- 
sades, the nations of Europe, weak and divided, thought 
only of consolidating their own oonstitutiona. No great 
power had yet risen to put itself at the head of a European 
movement. The temporal supremacy of the popes was de« 
stroyed. The imperial power had not been re-established, 
and Europe had no pc^itical centre* 

333. States of the Ninih. — The three Scandinavian 
powers destroyed the work of Margaret, breaking the union 
of Calmar after the death of Christopher the Bavarian. The 
contest of Charles VIII. of Sweden, and Christian I. of Den- 
mark, for the possession of Norway, show the first results c^ 
the division of the people of the North. In Russia, the mo- 
ment had not yet come when the Sclavonic power was to re- 
cover its unity and power. Vasili, or Basil III., sometimes 
tributary, sometimes captive of the Tartars, was also obliged 
to contend for his throne, with the princes of his family, and 
though he succeeded in reuniting to his domain a great num* 
her of small independent states, he vainly sought to repel the 
yoke of the Mogul Khans, the founders of the Golden Horde. 

The dominion of the Teutonic knights begins to be seri- 
ously menaced by the progress of a national party, which is 
soon to become the Prussian people. In 1453 a league of cities 
and nobles refused obedience to the Order, and put itself un- 
der the protection of Poland, which, though recently subject 
to the influence of the knights, had recovered under the Ja- 
gellcms her strength and her independence. Casimir IV. had 
extended his domains to the shores of the Baltic, at the expense 
of the Teutonic order, and succeeded in maintaining the 
union of Poland with the duchy of Lithuania. But already 
the power of the nobility, whose privilege Casimir himself 
had been compelled to secure by oath, begins to rise up 
against the royal power, and it is already easy to foresee 
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that series of rivalries mud fatal cdsputes^ which were one day 
to deprive Poland of the preponder anoe which atte had so laho- 
nously won by five centuries of combats and perseraring 
efforts. 

334. France tmd England. — France, on the contrary, 
issuing from the long contest between the king and the feudal 
nobility, wss approaching an epoch of unity and strength. 
The English had lost Normandy by the battle of Formigny 
(1448), and Guyenne by that of Castillon (1451). Charles 
VII., master at last of the whole French territory, begins to 
introduce order and system in its government. The formation 
of the parliament of Toulouse, formed on the model of that 
c^ Paris, places Guyenne uid Languedoc under the control of 
royal justice, and the crea^on of a standing army frees the 
king forever from the dictation of the feudal aristocracy. 
Charles YIL, wholly 4evoted to his work of restoration, 
would not listen to the urgent entreaties of the Greeks, nor 
hazard the success of so much care by a distant war and an 
adventurous expedition. It was enough for his glory to have 
ended the long rivalry between France and England, by secu- 
ring the triumph of his own country. 

Henry YL, driven from France, where he had nothing 
left but the city of Calais, did not even know how to defend 
his power against the snsubordtnatiQn of his own subjects. 
Sngland, under the government of this feeble monarch, was 
rsftt by domestio troubles, the prelude of that fiunous war of 
the two ros9Si with which her modem history begins. Scot* 
land, where the royal authority seemed to have been uinihi> 
lated during tl» long captivity of James I., a prisoner of the 
English, was occupied like France with the reorganization of 
her government ; and the contests between the king and the 
nobles, marked by the assassination of James I., were resumed 
with eneigy by James II., the heir of his father's policy. 

1135. QerfMmy and SteitBerland.-^ltk the German empire 

16* 
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power was still in the period of decay. The results of the 
successful efforts of Albert of Austria were wholly lost by the 
incapacity of Frederic III., skilful and persevering only in 
the aggrandizement of his own family — an aggrandizement, 
however, which prepares the way for the restoration of the 
imperial power. Frederic, who had solemnly renounced all 
the pretensions of the emperors over Rome, and permitted all 
the princes of the empire to assume a real independence, 
could not think of re-establishing the imperial supremacy 
over that invincible confederation of Helvetia, whose young 
existence was already brilliant with glory. Morgarten and 
Sempach, those wonderful exploits of the middle ages, will be 
followed in modem history by the no less splendid triumphs 
over Charles the Rash. In the east of Grermany, the crowns 
of Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia, the future patrimony ot 
the imperial family, were united upon the brow of Ladislaus 
the Posthumous. Hungary and Bohemia, placed in the ad- 
vance guard of Europe, have an incessant contest to maintain 
against the Ottomans — an heroic struggle, which forms the 
glory of John Hunnyades Corvinus. But after the death of the 
defender of Christendom, the provinces of Bosnia, Croatia, 
Vallachia, and Moldavia, which were dependent upon Hun- 
gary, were wrested from it one by one, while the last efforts 
of the Hussites excited new troubles in Bohemia. 

836. Italy, — Italy was split up into minuter divisions 
than any country of Europe, and her domestic dissensions 
80(xi prepared the way for foreign influence. In the North 
the Sforzas reigned over the Milanese, united with Parma 
and Piacenza. The house of Este, celebrated for the good 
fortune, which interwove its name at so cheap a rate with 
some of the brigtiest laurels .of the Italian Parnassus, held 
Ferrara and Modena. Venice still preserved her energy 
under the iron sway of her inquisitors, although her period of 
decay had already b^un. Mistress of Tre viso« Verona, Padua, 
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Brescia, and Bergamo, she held the predominance in northern 
Italy, and still ruled the sea by^her numerous fleets. But 
the progress of the Turks, favored by the imprudent rivalry 
between Venice and Genoa, stripped both of these powerful 
republics of the most important of their possessions beyond 
the Adriatic. Pisa, the ancient rval of Genoa, had fallen from 
her rank among the Italian states, and was subjected to Flo- 
rence, which, under the prudent and skilful administration of 
Cosimo dei Medici, exercised an incontestable supremacy 
over the cities of Tuscany. Lucca alone had preserved her 
independence. The two Sicilies, governed by Alphonso the 
Magnanimous, had reached the summit of their grandeur and 
prosperity. Letters and art, under the protection of this 
prince, shed their splendor around his throne. But Alphon. 
so's death marked the close of this brilliant period, and, afler 
long and bitter contests, gave southern Italy to a foreign do- 
minion. At Rome, the pontifical power was nearly confined 
within the limits of its spiritual authority, and the pope no 
longer gave laws to the city and the world {urhi et orhi) as 
common father of all believers. Nicholas V. strove to heal 
the deep wounds which the schism of the West had inflicted 
upon the church. Yet in the midst of his pontifical cares he 
did not forget the political role which his predecessors had 
filled with so much splendor. He alone, at the sight of the 
progress of the infidels, called Europe ' to a powerful and 
magnanimous efibrt. He alone strove to save Constantinople 
and organize an energetic resbtance against the Mussulmen. 
His paternal solicitude, fruitless amid the discords of the 
West, was useful at least to his own country, when he con- 
tributed to the conclusion of the treaty of Lodi, an attempt, 
unfortunately not successful, to put an end to the deep-rooted 
divisions of Italy and secure her independence. 

337. Spain and Portugal. — The Spanish peninsula, on 
the contrary, was tending towards a great and powerful unity. 
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The Quristian kingdoms of Castile^ Navarrej and 
and the Moorish kingdom of Grenada, still separated and 
agitated by violent contests, were soon to be united for the 
good and the glory of all Spain. The little kingdom of Por- 
tugaly impatient within its narrow limits, and with its eyes 
constantly tamed towards the western seas, had opened, un- 
der Alphonso the African, that career of great discoveries, 
whichy before the end of the century, was to lead her beyond 
the cape of Good Hope. Meanwhile, an obscure Grenoese 
was medidating that daring enterprise which gave Spain a 
new world. Modem Europe reveals herself with her won- 
derful destinies. 
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LATIN LITERATUEE, — SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHT. 

388« Eemval of Letters under CharJemagne^'^At tht 
e|X)ch in whioh QiarlemBgne appealed, ignoraaoe had ioYa* 
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ded all classes of society. The last vestiges of the Roman 
science and civilization of the fourth and fifth centuries had 
disappeared with the introduction of the barbarians into the 
church, and the scandalous union of military and ecclesiasti- 
cal life. 

Charlemagne began by re-establishing discipline in the 
church, the decay of which had led to the decay of instruc- 
tion. Then he called together the most learned men of all 
countries to labor with him for the revival of science and 
literature. There were seen the learned Peter of Pisa ; the 
German Leirade, archbishop of Lyons ; the Goth Theodulph^ 
bishop of Orleans ; the abby of Fontenelle ; AnsegisiuSy editor 
of the first collection of the Capitularies, and the Frank 
Eginhardy secretary and historiographer of the emperor, and 
the most remarkable writer of this epoch. At their head 
was Akuin (died 804), deacon of the church of York, but 
educated in Italy, where the vestiges of Roman civilization 
had been better preserved than in any' other country. 
Charles was his first scholar (v. no. 139). The emperor 
founded in his own palace, under the name of palatine school, 
a school for the education of the children of the nobles, and 
caused a great many other schools to be opened near the 
churches and monasteries, in the hope of preparing the way, 
by a common education, for the fusion of ail these different 
people. The movement spread beyond his states. The 
missionary, St. Anscharius, founded schools in the north of 
Germany, and St. Dunstan in England ; Cyril and Methodius 
among the Bulgarians, Moravians, and Bohemians. The 
writings of the fathers were translated into Sclavonian. In 
Russia, three hundred youths were received into the college 
of Jaroslaf. 

The preservation of the old models had been the principal 
end of Charlemagne's first efforts. But while he favored the 
study of Latin and Greek, as indispensable to theology, he 
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took care also of his mother tongue, causing the war-songs of 
the old Germans to be collected, and a German grammar 
compiled. 

The arts and sciences were less fortunate than literature. 
Although architecture, according to his contemporaries, was 
assiduously cultivated, no remarkable monument has reached 
us, and painting and sculpture made no progress. The columns 
and mosaics of the palace of Aix la Chapelle were brought 
from Ravenna. 

339. Decay at the end of the Ninth and Tenth Centuries. 
— ^The great emperor's work of civilization was as short- 
lived as that of political organization. It was in vain that 
his immediate successors, Lewis the Debonnaire and Charles 
the Bald, held out a generous protection to studies, and that 
some men who had been formed by Charlemagne strove to 
continue his age. Afler the historian Gginhard (d. 839), in 
whose principal work, the Life of Charlemagne, there is a 
unity of exposition, a clearness of style, and sometimes a cri- 
tical judgment, which raise it far above all the works of this 
period ; and afler the Irish theologian, John Scoius Erigina 
(9th cent.), whose bold speculations are the forerunners of 
scholastic theology, disastrous influences seemed to stifle the 
progress of the human mind. 

The preponderance of feudality, which was the triumph 
of brute force, was an indirect attack upon the civiliai^ation 
which had been protected by royalty and the clergy. At the 
same time, the invasion of the northern barbarians plunged 
Europe once more into a universal chaos, while the progress 
of the Mussulmen, masters of Asia and Egypt, gave a fatal 
blow to literature by cutting off the supply of papyrus, the 
ooVy cheap and generally accessible material for writing. It 
is to this also that we are to attribute the loss of many pre- 
cious writings of classic antiquity, which were effaced to 
prepare the parchment on which they were written for re- 
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oeiviog aome notarial aot, or the legend c^ aome popular 

The Northmen, who had not taken a part in the first in- 
vasiony attacked the riaing society of the middle agea, as their 
predecessors had attacked that of the old empire. The mo- 
nasteries were burnt or plundered, with the libraries which 
they contained ; and those of the conquerors who took orden 
carried into the church the coarse and turbulent habits of 
their former life. Some schools, and among them that of St. 
Grermain of Auxerre in Paris, dragged on a feeble existence 
till the end of the ninth century. But in the course of the 
next century, every trace of instruction was lost. England, 
which had been animated for a moment by the glmous exam, 
pie of Alfred the Great, shared the general desolation during 
the ravages of the Danes. The tenth century is one of the 
saddest for literary as well as for political history, though 
France and Germany were far from being ao badly off as 
Italy and England. 

340. Infiuence of the Latin Language.'^-S^ll, the prin* 
ciple of unity was not wholly destroyed by this umtersal dia> 
organization. At the dissolution of the Carc^ingian empire, 
languages, like nations, were divided. The Germana took 
the Tudesque, the remains of their old national idiom ; the 
people, who had once been% subjects of the empire, the 
Bomancef a corruption of the language of the fenner 
masters of the world. But as a supreme power gradually 
rose in the midst of the divided society of the tenth century, 
so one language rose above all others, and preserved its pie* 
ponderance. The Latin language, at once the symbol and 
the instrument of the religious unity of the middle ages, oon^ 
tinned to be the language of the church as well as the lan- 
guage of learning and politios. It was in this language that 
the learned men of cme country held communication with 
those of another"— that the abarpest eontroversies aboot 
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ehurcfa and empire were carried on-— that eome of the moat 
remarkable e^^rts of the human mind were displayed. Ont- 
nis laUnitas was the word used to designate the Christian 
and learned Europe of the age of St. Bernard. 

341. InteUeclual acUvUy revives at the end of the tenth 
ceniury. — In the second half of the tenth century, intellectual 
activity begins to revive. Schools for the instruction of 
children are gradually re-opened. Ahbon of Fkury and 
Fulheri of Charires engage with ardor in the study of philo. 
sophy. The French Gerhertus (d. 1003), archbishop of 
Rheims, then of Ravenna, and at last pope under the name of 
Sylvester II., friend and master of Hugh Capet, of Robert, 
and of the Emperor Otho III., was distinguished by a pro- 
£:>und scientific knowledge, which he borrowed from the Arabs 
in Spain, and the Italians in Rome, and by important disco- 
veries in natural philosophy, mechanics and mathematics, 
which made his ignorant contemporaries suspect^ him of 
magic. 

The glory of forming alnK)st all the great men of the ele- 
venth century belongs to Italy. LanfranCf who was bom at 
Pavia, gave renown by his learning to the Abbey q£ Jumieges, 
which produced so many eminent men, and then passed into 
England with William of Normandy to mitigate the evils of 
the conquest, and continue in the chair of Canterbury the 
work of civilization which had been begun by Alfred the 
Great (d. 1089). His successor to the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury, Anselnii like him an Italian (d. 1109), displayed 
perhaps less imagination but more elevation and boldness. 
He introduces philosophy into the domain of theology, enters 
firmly upon the great problem of the agreement of faith and 
reason, and without straying from the Catholic dogma, recog- 
nizes the rights of the human mind. In his Monologium, he 
proves the existence of God by the same principle which was 
afterwards developed by Descartes. His Proslcgium contains 
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the profi>undest considerations upon divine science. Modeni 
philosophy pays increasing homage to his eminent and long- 
neglected merit. 

342. Scholastic PkUasaphy, — Contest between St. Bernard 
and Abelard. — Thus begins the great science of the middle 
ages, scholastic pkUasophy, or the application of dialectics 
to theolc^y, which, like the philosophy of all ages, discusses 
the gravest and most important questions, but resolves them 
by the light of revealed dogmas. Whatever may have been 
said of scholastic philosophy by those who never took the 
pains to study it — whatever we may think of those subtle 
forms of argumentation, unskilfully imitated from the catago- 
ries of Aristotle, but which had nevertheless the merit of 
giving the mind an incredible vigor and suppleness — ^no one 
now dares to treat as idle questions and sterile disputes those 
discussions of the schools which led to the foundation of uni- 
versities throughout Europe, raised Jtheological science to the 
highest point, and laid the foundations of the greater part of 
modem sciences. From the beginning of the twelfth century 
Paris witnessed the brilliant lessons of Abelard (107^1142), 
the completest representative of the science of his age. From 
the summit of Mount St. Genevieve Abelard electrified thou- 
sands of hearers by his powerful eloquence, and, exiled by 
the influence of his enemies, saw the solitude suddenly peo- 
pled by an immense multitude. All Christendom followed 
with anxiety his theological contests with St. Bernard 11091 
-1153), who, victorious over his redoubtable adversary, com- 
polled him publicly to retract his errors. St. Bernard exer- 
cised a prodigious authority over his age, appearing as great 
in the schools as in those assemblies where his enthusiastic 
eloquence drew kings and people to the crusades. 

343. Development of Public Instruction. — Foundation of 
Universities. — In the midst of all this intellectual activity, 
instruction begins to be developed and systematized. At the 
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beginning of the twelfth century, lay schools were formed at 
the side of the ecclesiastical schools, and began those lessons 
of Roman and canon law which were destined to exercise 
so great an influence. Jenerius (towards 1140) commentates 
the Pandects with success, attracting a large number of 
young men to Bologna by his lessons. His scholars spread 
over Franpe and England, and soon sovereigns, struck with 
the regularity of Roman legislation, compared with the un- 
certainty of their ctistoms, begin to call lawyers to their aid, 
and adopt in their acts the forms of the imperial constitutions. 
It was at BologQA, too, that a monk named ChraMan (towards 
1160) compiled a collection of canons for instruction in ec- 
clesiastical law, which was approved by Eugene III. The 
tribunals as well as the schools drew eagerly from this 
fruitful source, which was constantly enriched by new con- 
tributions, till pope Gregory, causing to be published un- 
der the title of Decretals, the complete collection of ponti- 
fical decisions, established the principles of canon law. 

. The importance of these new objects of instruction reacted 
upon the organization of the schools, which was suddenly 
strengthened and enlarged. In the first year of the thirteenth 
century several professors, who had till then been teaching 
separately, obtained a common constitution, and formed a 
kind of corporation of teachers. Thus was founded the uni- 
versity of Paris, which by its learning and independence ex- 
ercised an immense influence over Christian and political 
Europe. 

The impulse once given, similar associations sprang up 
on all sided. The most celebrated universities which were 
then founded were those of Paris, founded in 1200 ; Sala- 
manca, 1223 ; Naples, 1224 ; Cambridge, 1231 ; Vienna, 
1236; Upsal, 1240; Montpellier, 1283; Lisbon, 1290; Or- 
leans, 1305 ; Oxford, 1206. 

The university of Paris soon saw the most distinguished 
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men of England, Italy, Spain, Gennany, and the whole 
North, flock thither to complete their studies at this centre 
of science and learning. Theolc^cal disputes were car- 
ried on with increasing brilliancy in the higher depart- 
ments, while the masters of the arts initiated the younger 
students into the seven branches of study : the trwium and 
quadrivium grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics, arithmetic, geo- 
metry, music, and astronomy. 

844. Disputes cf the ReaUsls and NominaUsis, — ATber- 
tus Magnus. — St. Thomas. — The great dispute of the ReaiL 
ists and Nammalists, which was to divide the philosophers 
and theologians of the middle ages, had already b^un. 
Abelard's master, WtUiam of Champeaux, had taught that 
ideas were real and substantial beings. The Briton Rosed' 
Unusy who had been condemned as a heretic for his opinuNu 
eonceming the Trinity (1092), and afler him the eloquent 
Abelard, maintained with Aristotle, the oracle of this epoch, 
that ideas were pure abstractions of the mind, having cnly a 
:iominal existence. This discussion divided thinkers into 
two great schools, which agreed only on the common ground 
of religious faith. It was then that appeared Peter Lombard 
(d. 1160), author of the celebrated Book of Sentences, a col- 
lection of the principal philosophical opinions of the fathers, 
and Gilbert de la Poree (d. 1154), both Nominalists, and who 
were opposed by St. Bernard. Soon a profounder study of 
Aristotle's logic, which exercised an astonishing influence 
over this epoch, gave new strength to the human mind, and 
the names of Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas of Aquinas, and 
Duns Scotus, opened a still more brilliant period. The Grer. 
man Albertus Magnus (1193-1280) embraced in his range 
of inquiry theology, ethics, politics, and more particularly the 
natural sciences, natural philosophy, alchymy, astronomy, 
and mathematics. St. Thomas (1226-1274), bom of a noble 
Sicilian family, and educated at the university of Paris, dis- 
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plays in all bis writings a sublimity of views, a depth of 
judgment, and a knowledge of divine things, which procured 
him the name of the Angel of the Schools, and his Swnma The- 
ohgiiB deserves to be placed by the side of the best writings 
of St. Augustine. Contemporary of the mystic St. Bonaven- 
iura (1221-1274), Duns Scotus (Idth cent), the Seraphic 
DoctoTt devoted himself to dialectics and philosophical analy. 
sis, winning, by his attempts to hwad "the experimental me- 
thod, the name of the subtle. He was chief of the ScoUists, 
who opposed with implacable zeal the realist ofHnioi^s of the 
disciples of St« Thpmas« Raymond LuUy (about 1315), the 
EnHghlened Doctor, who invented a sort of logical mechanism 
^ the guidance of the mind in reasoning, and Roger Bacon 
(1214-1292), learned in natural philosophy, and who endea- 
vored to separate the domains of philosophy and theolc^, 
Ibllowed the traces of Scotus. The tendencies of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries begin to appear. The contests of the 
middle ages gradually change their character. The English 
John Ockham (d. 1347), the French Peter of AiUjf (1350- 
14^), and Gersony the pious chancellor of the universi^ 
(1353-1429), were the la^ champions of nominalism against 
the realist school of St. Thomas* 



§ 11. 

FBENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, &C. LZTSItATTniB. 

345. National LOeratures. — Language of Oc and Trou^ 
badaurs. — Language of Oil and Tr&uveres. — Scholastic phi- 
losophy, with its difficult forms and subtle distinctions, was 
on the eve c^ decay, when modem literature and the new 
languages began to maris out their places by immortal pro- 
ductions. From the tenth century, Ekizope was divided be- 
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tween four great national idioms, the Romance, Tudesque, 
Sclavonic, and that old Greek which still survived with the 
Eastern empire. 

France, Spain, and Italy, belong to the Romance. In 
the south of France was formed the Provencal Romance, the 
language of Ocj so harmonious in the verses of the irouha- 
doursy noble knights, or poor villagers, ennobled by the gay 
seiencCy who, accompanied by their jugglers, went round from 
castle to castle to sing their songs of love. The Provencal 
Romance, adorned by the light imagination of the South, and 
the imitation of the Arabic poetry, which gave it rhyme, had 
more grace than strength in spite of the bold satires of some 
daring thinkers, and the energetic hymns of the warlike 
Bertram of BorHf the Tyrtaeus of the middle ages, or of the 
valiant Richard of the Hon heart. It fell without leaving 
any very remarkable monuments, amid the civil and religious 
wars which ensanguined the south of France during the 
thirteenth century. 

The Wallon Romance or language of OH was called to a 
higher destiny. The Normans, who, becoming the active 
agents of civilization, carried the old French into England 
and Italy, separated it by their influence from the language 
of Oe. It sets up the trouveres against the troubadours, and 
they celebrate in long poems the exploits of the heroes of 
antiquity and the middle ages in a style which, though less 
brilliant and sonorous, is more masculine and vigorous than 
that of their rivals of the South. Thus rise the great ro- 
mances of the Round Table, precursors of the famous Ro- 
mance of the Rose, the production of John of Meung and 
William of Lorris, the poetic glory of the thirteenth and £>ur. 
teenth centuries. 

346. French Prose and Poetry. — More serious works 
had already marked the progress of that which was to be- 
come the French language. ViUehardoin (1167-1213), the 
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historian of the fourth crusade, pleases by the artlessness 
and unformed rudeness of his language ; you feel tliat it is 
a new idiom delating things born at the same time with itself. 
JoinmUe (1223-1317) wrote, with a charming grace and sim- 
plicity, the life and very holy deeds of tJie good king SL 
Lewis, and seems alniost a man of genius by force of the 
originality and nature of his style. At the end of the four- 
teenth century, Froissarty wandering chronicler^ roams from 
land to land, collecting the facts worthy to be remembered, 
and narrating them with the imagination of a troubadour, 
the malicious spirit of a trouvere, and the eloquence and 
fidelity of an historian. Froissart is the worthy precursor 
of Commines, who was the first to intermix the inquiry into 
causes with historical narration, and political views with 
the exposition of events. The History of Charles F. by 
Christine of Pisay the Chronicle of Monsirelet, the history of 
Juvenal of the Ursinsy are much inferior to the memoirs 
of Froissart. At the same time remarkable productions ap« 
pear in another sphere of literature. Some of the Mora* 
liUes of the Bazoche, which begin to replace the mysteries, and 
particularly the wheedling lawyer, contain excellent comic 
strokes. French poetry is revealed in the works of ViUon 
(1431-1500), and of Charles of Orleans, long a prisoner, 
and in whose complaints there is a touching grace. 

347. Spanish Literature. — ^The Spanish language, issu* 
ing from the Latin much more directly than the French, 
and happily modified by the influence of Arabic civilization, 
attains also much sooner to its full perfecticm ; and already, 
from the thirteenth century, we find in it that broad and noble 
harmony, that grand and pompous character, which harmo- 
nizes so well with the genius of the people. Its oldest monu- 
ment is the Romancero of the Cid, like the Iliad, the produc 
tion of the genius of several poets, faithful organs of national 
traditions. It is the hymn of Christian Spain, enthusiastic for 
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the exploits of her hero against the infidels. Some dramatic 
and pious legends prepare the way in the following century 
for the great works of Spanish literature — ^the ^orks of Lo- 
pez de Vega and Calderon. Castilian prose proved itself 
worthy of Castilian poetry in the writings of the historian 
Ayala, who may be compared with Commines for the justice 
and depth of his views, and to Fioissart for the charms of 
his narrative. 

848. Italian LUeraiure. — Dante.^^Petrarck. — Boccacio* 
•—But in spite of the rising splendor of Spanish literature, it 
is still Italy that stands at the head of European civilization. 
For several centuries, Italy seemed to have confined herself 
to her classic recollections, and the language of Rome. Sud- 
denly, the national language manifested itself in a work of 
such wonderful power, as to make men doubt whether the 
modem Italian, instead of having been formed from the 
wreck of the Liatin, was not the ancient common language of 
the Peninsula, existing from the oldest times at the side of the 
language of the learned, and preserved with little alteration 
through the middle ages. The Divina Comedia of Daate 
AKghieri (1265-1321) is the glory of Italian or rather of 
modem poetry. Dante was the Homer of the middle ages, 
resembling him by the boldness and originality of his goiius, 
the lively and complete picture of manners, belief, and the 
whole life of a period of religious conviction. This is the gloiy 
of Dante, as it had been Homer's glory, to revive the heroic 
age and mde population of primitive Greece. Dante's poem 
is the encyclopedia of the middle ages. Literature, science, 
theology, astronomy, all ages, all people, find a place there. 
An enthusiastic lover of liberty, and exiled from Florence by 
his political enemies, the Guelphs, Dante avenges himself by 
placing them in hell among the tyrants of all ages; and yet 
80 great was his sense of justice, that few have dared to ap> 
peal from his 
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In the following century (13Q4-1374) Petrarch, orator, 
philosopher, moralist, celebrated cunong his contemporaries 
for his profound learning and his Latin poems, won at the 
same time a more enduring reputation by his sonnets and his 
odes, which paint the most delicate shades of passion with an 
indescribable grace, and breathe the spirit of pure and devo- 
ted patriotism. The Canzoniere, or general collection of his 
sonnets and odes, contributed no less than the Div.'na Come- 
dia to give a decided form to the language. 

Italian prose was formed in the writings of Dino Compagm 
(1265-1323), who wrote the history of Florence from 1280 
to 1312, in a style of concise and energetic elegance and 
simplicity which has never been surpassed ; of Villani 
(d. 1348), a grave historian, exact narrator, and intelligent 
judge of men and events ; and of Cavalca, Bartohtneo da San 
Concordio, and above all, of Boccacio (1313-1375), who, 
formed like Dante and Petrarch by the study of the ancients, 
wrote with a richness and splendor, and graceful variety of 
language and style, which have made his Decameron the text- 
book of every student of jthat noble tongue. 

349. English Literature. — English literature seems to 
£)rm the transition between the North and the South, the 
Roman and the Germanic world. Afler the Norman inva- 
sion, the Romance language, which had been carried over 
by the conquerors, prevailed by right of conquest throughout 
England. But by degrees the ancient Saxon rose again, al- 
tered but unchanged in its nature by the influence of the 
Norman, and in the end the national language triumphed 
over the language of the conqueror. Its first work is the 
narrative of the adventures and exploits of Robin Hood, the 
poetical personification of the Saxon race, the hero of the 
contest between the conquerors and the conquered. But its 
progress at first was slow, and its minstrels of the thirteenth 
century were greatly inferior to the troubadours and trouveres. 

17 
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It was not till the fourteenth century, that a great poet ap- 
peared. Chaucer (1328-1415) was distinguished by the 
artlessness and pungency of his style, and his richness and 
'originality of expression. 

350. Sclavonic and Scandinavian Literature. — Germany, 
which Roman civilization had scarcely touched, and which, 
during the first years of the middle ages, and even under 
Charlemagne, exerted so strong an influence upon France, 
had resumed in the tenth century the almost exclusive use of 
the TudesquCy and its literature, if we except the Latin works 
of its learned men, resembles that of the North much more than 
that of the South. We have observed the numerous analo- 
gies which exist between the religions, warlike customs, and 
wandering habits of the Saxons, Danes, Germans, and Scan- 
dinavians. The agitated life and the belief of these people 
appear with equal inspiration in great national poems. The 
monuments of Scandinavian literature are : the famous book 
of the Edda (grandmother), a collection of the old traditions 
of northern mythology ; the Sagas, narratives of the events 
of the olden time, mingled with fables and patriotic hymns to 
the glory of heroes, and the most celebrated sea-kings ; and 
the Runes, magical inscriptions preserved in indelible charac- 
ters on sacred stones. The characteristics of these different 
classes of works are almost all united, though in a calmer 
and nobler tone, in the great poem of the Nibelungen. There 
we find all the artless histories, all the warlike songs, which 
the inhabitants of that land of war and revery loved to heai 
from the harps of their Minnesingers, It is a curious assem- 
blage of the myths of Odin and the legends of Chriistianity, 
and of the historic annals of several centuries, beginning 
from the invasion of Attila, all concurring in the development 
of the same drama, by turns pleasing and terrible, mingled with 
simple and touching descriptions, with tales of bloody com- 
bats and frightful revenge. It is an animated picture of the 
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political and private life of Germany during the long period 
of the invasion of the eastern tribes and the Sclavonians. 

Russia herself, that isolated and* savage region, was not 
without a literature. A monk of Kiev, Nestor (1056-1116), 
wrote in Sclavonic a chronicle filled with precious documents, 
and which was continued afler his death by the monks of his 
order. A translation of the Scriptures appeared at the same 
period, and some warlike songs mark the first essays of na* 
tional poetry. 

351. Grreek Literature. — While this young literature was 
rising amid a new people, an old literature still lived with an 
old nation on the eastern extremity of Europe* The Greek lan- 
guage produced numerous works which, if they do not reveal 
a great genius, reveal at least great intellectual activity, sus* 
tained by theological controversies and the study of history. 
We will cite, for the ninth century the celebrated Photius, 
whose works display immense learning ; for the tenth, the 
Emperor Constantine Porphyrogejiitus, who wrote the life of 
his grandfather Basil ; Simeon Metaphrastes, the first of those 
oriental hagiographs, whose misdirected piety has filled with 
fables the lives of saints; the grammarian Suidas; sndSto^ 
haeusj a philologist, full of science and sagacity. After a 
century of barrenness, Zonaras (12th cent.), writes a univer- 
sal history, some parts of which display real talent. Nice^ 
phoraa Briewnes, historiographer of the family of the Com- 
nenes, and the princess Anna Comnenes (towards 1132), the 
pretending but sometimes elegant author of the Alexiad, nar- 
rate the events of contemporary history. At the same time, 
appeans Eustathius^s learned commentary upcm Homer. But 
as the empire advances towards its fall, literature decreases 
and becomes sterile. Bad taste and affectation are the gene- 
ral characteristics of the historical works which abound in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It is hardly worth 
while to mention even the names of the annalists JVtceto and 
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/oAit Caiaeuzene. At last, the taking of Constantinople puts 
an end to this series of obscure venters, uid Greek literature 
falls with the empire of the East. 



$IIL 

AET8 AND SGIENCB8. 

853. Soman and Byzantine ArchUeeHire.'^The history 
of art in the middle ages is almost exclusively the history of 
architecture, which receives an astonishing development un- 
der the influence of Christian ideas. Frc«n the fourth to tht 
twelfth century, Roman and Byzantine architecture prevailed 
almost exclusively, distingui^ed — ^the first, by an austere 
simplicity ; the second, by a profusion of ornament. The 
Christian idea had already created a symbolical t3rpe fi>r all 
the monuments of worship. The interior of a church pre« 
sents the form of a cross ; the apsis, or circle of the choir, 
indicating the place of the Saviour's head ; the chapels that 
surround it, the rays of glory, ^c. 

During the disorders which followed the reign of Charle- 
magne, art like literature fell to decay. Europe, a prey to 
that frightful chaos which seemed to presage the end of the 
world, did not awake from its lethargy till it had passed that 
famous year 1000, to which all had been looking forward 
with such dread. *^ But instantly," says the monk of Cluny, 
'^ the Christians resumed courage, and one would have said 
that the whole world, throwing off by common agreement the 
rags of antiquity, had put on the white garments of the 
Church." Then were founded or rebuilt the churches of 
Dijon, Rheims, Tours, Cambray, Limoges, Poictiers, and nu- 
merous other cities. Then rose, too, the celebrated abbey of 
Cluny, cHie of the most curious monuments of this epoch. 
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Then, also, was developed in all its splendor that elegant 
architecture of the Arabs, with its slender minarets curiously 
terminating in a ball or swollen cone, with its slim and deli- 
cate columns, and its walls oirerloaded with ornaments and 
glittering with marble and stucco, and sometimes even in- 
crusted with gold, and jewels, and precious mosaics.^ 

353. Ogival or Pointed Architecture. — Master-pieces af 
Religious Art* — In the twelfth century, a revolution took 
place in religious architecture. The curves were gradually 
lengthened, the columns drawn out and extended, as if to 
soar toward heaven. The ogive, or pointed arch, replaces 
the semi-circle of the Roman and Byzantine schools. Whe- 
ther the pointed arch was feund in germ in the catacombs, or 
arose from the combination of the arcs of the Roman curve— 
whether it appears in some of the monuments of the Ostro- 
goths, or was subjected to the influence of the Arabic style, 
from which, however, it certainly did not arise— or whether, 
in fine, it was the spcmtaneous product of the studies of west- 
em architects, it is none the less certain that it harmonized 
marvellously with the wants of a spiritual worship. All tiie 
magnificence of Christianity, all the sublimity of its dog- 
mas, are manifested in those cathedrals where genius built 
ideas with stones, where all the glories of heaven seemed to 
be reflected through symbolic glass — gigantic creations, the 
mere conception of which terrifies the imagination, while the 
execution reveals a power of faith, of patience, of self-devo- 
tion, and of boldness, which do not belong to modern times. 
The building of a cathedral reveals perhaps full as much as 
a crusade, and in all its artless beauty, the religious enthu- 
siasm of the middle ages. '^ You see nobles, accustomed to 
a voluptuous life, tie themselves to a car and draw stones, 
lime, wood, and all the materials necessary for the sacred 
edifice. Sometimes, the weight is so great that a tiiousand 
persons, men and women, are dragging at the same car. 
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and yet not a munnur is heard, and profound silence 
reigns throughout the multitude. When they stop on the 
road they speak only of their sins, which they confess with 
tears and prayers; and then the priest exhorts them to stifle 
tiieir animosities, to foi^ive their debtors, and if there is any 
one so hardened as to refuse, he is instantly loosened from the 
car and driven from the holy company." (Letter of Henrion, 
Abbe of St. Pierre.) Thus arose those admirable monu- 
ments which are spread over France, England, and Grer- 
many ; Notre Dame and the Holy Chapel at Paris ; the ca- 
thedrals of Rheims, Bourges, Rouen, Chartres, Strasbui^, 
Cologne, Westminster. The workmen were the believers of 
every class ; the artbts who decorated them were poor monks, 
who passed their lives in obscurity cutting a bas-relief or a 
column ; the architects, men of wonderful genius, but still 
more wonderful humility and self-denial, for scarcely any of 
them have left their names to posterity. The Grothic cathe- 
drals resemble those great national poems, which seem to 
have sprung from the people themselves and embody their 
traditions. 

Ogival architecture begins to be corrupted towards the 
fifteenth century. Its symbolical character becomes degra- 
ded, and wanders from the religious idea. The artists, 
heirs of the trouveres rather than of the pious builders of the 
thirteenth century, give full career to their satiric impulse, 
without respecting the holiness of the edifice ; and often, un- 
der their malignant chisel, a saint b replaced by a monk muf- 
fled up in the skin of an animal. This decay announces a 
new revolution. Science soon gives place to a cold monotony, 
and architecture, which during the middle ages had been the 
writing of the human race, seems to lose its power of expres- 
sion, just when the art of printing comes to ofier new resources 
to thought. 

S54. Paintifig and Scuipiure, — ^Painting, if we except 
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that, the wonderful colors of which have been preserved on 
glass, served for several centuries for little else than to fur. 
nish churches with ornaments wholly unworthy of their mag- 
nificence. It was not till the thirteenth century that the Ita> 
lian Cfma^ue began to render drawing more correct, and turn 
to account the gradations of light and shade. The figures of 
Giotto (1266-1336), much superior to those of his master, are 
characterized by truth and grace. He was the true pre- 
cursor of the great Italian school, and the frescoes of the 
Campo Santo of Pisa, a curious museum of this epoch, an- 
nounce the revival of art. Spinello of Arezzo painted faces 
with so much energy, that he was said to have died of fright 
before a picture of the devil of his own painting. Masaccio 
studied foreshortening with success, and died very young, 
leaving works which Michael Angelo and Raphael thought 
worthy of imitation and study. The Speculum Majus, a vast 
collection in which Vincent of Beauvais (13th cent.) sums up 
all the sciences which were taught in his times, reveals also 
their weakness and imperfection. But still the invention of 
oil painting (1427) prepared the way for the master-pieces of 
the sixteenth century. 

The progress of sculpture was more rapid than that of 
painting. Amid a crowd of incorrect productions, some 
figures of an admirable expression already adorn the old 
cathedrals. At the beginning of the fourteenth century. An- 
drew qf Pisa distinguished himself by magnificent works, the 
most celebrated of which is the door of the baptistery of St. 
John of Florence. Balducci and VerroccMo follow his steps, 
and soon Donatella (1383-1466) attained a degree of perfec- 
tion which was hardly surpassed by his glorious successors. 

355. Sacred Music. — Music, which in the first half of 
the middle ages was exclusively consecrated to divine ser- 
vice, preserved the noble gravity of the Gregorian chant. 
But soon the crusaders heard with rapture the delicious 
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sounds which the Arabs drew from the lute, the organ, the 
flute, and the mandolin. The troubadours learnt to accom- 
pany themselves on the harp. Towards the beginning of the 
twelfth century, Chiido of Arezzo gives the tones of the gamut 
the names which they still bear, and publishes a system of 
the principles of music, which in spite of the remonstrances of 
the popes, gradually loses its austere simplicity even in reli- 
gious chants. Counter-point began from that time to take the 
place of the majestic gravity of the plain chant. 

356. Sciences. — Principal Inventions mid Discoveries. — 
The history of the sciences is less fertile than that of the arts* 
Florence founded the first academy of painting in the middle 
of the fourteenth century. Mechanics, so essential to ar- 
chitecture, seem to have made very rapid progress. In the 
tenth century, Grerbertus knew how to regulate clocks of his 
own construction by the stars, and make an organ play by 
steam. In the thirteenth century, Albertus Magnus was said 
to have constructed a human figure which went and opened 
the door whenever any body knocked. Algebra also owes 
much to Gerbertus, who is said to have been the inventor of 
decimal numeration, and particularly to Leonardo Fibonacci, 
whose works long enjoyed a great reputation. Some medical 
studies flourished among the Arabs, and in convents; but 
being deprived of the aid of observation and experiment, they 
were mixed up with the reveries of alchymy and astro- 
logy. Indeed, it is not till the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury that we can discern a real progress in science. 

Then appeared Roger Bacon (1214-1292), a man su- 
perior to his age, who, in the sterile search of the great 
secret, discovered the art of distillation, and pointed out the 
true scientific method. In the fourteenth century, the re- 
storation of anatomical studies by Mondim dei Luzzi (1315) 
pointed out a new career to medicine. Chemistry, in the 
hands of the celebrated Raymond LtUIe (towards 1315), 
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was still confounded with alchemy. The invention of spec- 
tacles by the Florentine Salviato (1286), was one of the 
useful discoveries of the same period. The composition of 
gunpowder, long employed by the Chinese, was known to 
Roger Bacon, and the application of it prepared a great 
change in the art of war. Wood engraving, applied to 
cards, led to a discovery of infinitely higher importance. 
In the first half of the fifteenth century (1436-1440) John 
GvHenburgy of Mayence, invented at Strasburg the art of 
printing with movable type, and the communication and 
perpetuation of knowledge were secured for ever. Finally, 
the compass, that wonderful application of the magnetized 
needle to navigation, by supplying the means of making 
long voyages, opened the way for the expeditions of the 
Portuguese and the discovery of America. 



§ IV. 

GOMMEBCB AND INDCTSTBT. 

857. Foreign and Domestic Commerce, — Traffic of ihe 
Jews and Lombards. — One of the principal results of these 
great voyages by sea was the new impulse which they gave 
to commerce. We have indicated the principal develop- 
ments of maritime and international commerce in the middle 
ages, in speaking of the Italian republics and Hanseatic cities. 
We will now add a few werds concerning domestic com- 
merce and the organization of industry. The political unity 
established by Charlemagne in a great part of Europe, and 
the guarantees of order and tranquillity which the new em- 
pire seemed to give, promised a prompt and easy progress 
to all the elements of civilization. At the first opening of the 
.great fair at Aix-la-Chapelle, Anglo-Saxons brought tin and 
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lead from England ; Sclavonians brought metals from the 
North ; Lombards, silks from Constantinople ; Spaniards, 
merchandise from Africa; and Frenchmen, woollens from 
Lyons, Tours, and Aries. Charlemagne even attempted to 
establish uniform weights and measures. But no sooner was 
he dead tiian feudality came to annihilate the results of all 
his efibrts. The nobles rendered commerce impossible, by 
plundering and taxing the merchants who crossed their do- 
mains, and all the business of Europe fell into the hands of 
the Jews, who were willing for the love of gain to brave every 
species of danger and vexation. Clothes, linen, hardware, 
jewels, and ornaments from the East, were transported on 
mules from city to city, from town to town. The carriers, 
in possession of an undisputed monopoly, realized enormous 
profits, when they were not plundered, and triumphed by 
their tenacity over every obstacle. Objects of universal 
reprobation, and often exposed to terrible persecutions, the 
Jews still gained a great importance by their commercial 
superiority, and kings, who drew from them abundant contri<- 
butions, protected them against the hatred of the people. 
These indefatigable speculators succeeded in introducing a 
remarkable regularity into their operations. It is to those 
that we owe the invention of bills of exchange. A redoubta- 
ble rivalry rose up against the Jews when the crusades, deve- 
loping with astonishing rapidity the power of the maritime 
republics, had enriched Italy with a great quantity of oriental 
merchandise. Lombard pedlars spread all over Europe, and 
more skilful even than the Jews, succeeded in supplanting 
them. It was then that the latter, abandoning their old trade, 
devoted themselves exclusively to traffic in money. They 
absorbed the greater part of the specie in circula^on, and 
exercised over Europe a real fiscal tyranny, wMoh withstood 
tiie severest restraints, and only yielded to the progress of 
ludustiy. 



^ 
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S58. Progress and Organization of Industry. ^-liAusXxy^ 
like every thing else in the social system, was subjected to 
that universal necessity which produced feudality, the neces- 
sity of a particular, in the absence of a general organization. 
While the commons were organizing themselves against the 
tyranny of the nobles, artisans sought security, and protec- 
tion by uniting in regular associations called brotherhoods or 
corporations, and which were established as much -for the 
good of the buyer, exposed to the fraud of the manufacturer, 
as for that of the artisan himself. In France, the provost 
of Paris, Stephen Boileau, was intrusted by St. Lewis with 
the carrying out of this great conception. From this time, 
the Book of Trades marks out more than a hundred and 
fifty different professions, a proof of the importance which 
industry had already acquired in large cities. The corpo- 
rations, which every where increased with the communities, 
soon acquired a remarkable development and regularity. 
No one could be admitted till he had served his appreth- 
ticeship, and proved his skill by a master-piece {chef d^ceu* 
vre). The institutions of censorship, called wardenships^ 
enforced the regulations of the society and the hierarchy of 
the members. Every trade was under the protection of a 
saint, and had a banner under which the whole brotherhood 
marched to the aid of an injured member, or sometimes even 
joined the national army for the defence of the country. In 
several countries of Europe, and especially in Flanders, cor- 
porations became redoubtable political powers. Like many 
other institutions, they were the result of peculiar circum- 
stances, and falling when those circumstances changed, . 
showed that they derived their usefulness and strength firom 
transient causes rather than from any general and permanent 
principles. ^ 
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to the parliament of Eng- 
land. 



Conquest of Wales by the 
king of England. 



BVROPB, ASIA ft AFRIOA. 



Bfiichel Paleologus, empe- 
ror or Nice, takes Con- 
stantinople : end of the 
empire of the Latins. 

First general reserve by 
Clement IV. of the liv- 
ings falling vacant at the 
court of Rome by the ' 
death of the beneficiary. 
Accession of the house 
of Ai\jou to the throne of 
the Two aiciliee. 



Corradino decapitated at 
Naples : extinction of the 
house of Hohenstaufen. 
-—Suabia and Franconia 
become immediate pro- 
vinces of the empire. 

The county of Thoulouse 
passes to the king of 
France, and the Venais- 
sin to the pope. 

Accession of the emperor 
Rodolph of Hapsburg to 
the throne of the empire : 
first election by the seven 
electors. 

The Sicilian Vespers : the 
kingdom of Sicily passes 
to the king of Aragon.— 
The emperor Rodolph 
gives to bis sons the m- 
vestiture of the duchies 
of Austria: foundation 
of the house of Haps* 
buig of Austria. 

The Teutonic order com- 
pletes the conquest of 
Prussia. 

Extinction of the male line 
of the old race of Scotch 
kiMs. Contest of Baliol 
ancTBnice. 

Decline of the republic of 
Pisa. Aggrandizement 
of that of Genoa. 

Taking of Ptolemais and 
Tyre by the Mamelukes. 
End or the crusades. 

Decline of the Mogul em* 

Sire at the death of Ku- 
lai-Khan. 

Introduction of an heredi- 
tary aristocracy at Ve- 
nice. 

Foundation of the modem 
Turkidi empire by Otto- 
man I. 

End of the male line of the 
old kings of Hungary 
with Andrew III.: ac- 
cession of the Angi9mM 
of Naples. 



STNCHRONrnC TiBLB Or THE 



If. End of Uh UKunt 
SclaT«LUa kJDfa of Bo- 
lKiiii& Accua»niiriha 

iKHBB of LQT«nibUH D 

Um ihniu of IMkamk. 
The dtHi of Uh emplE* 
■dmiuxl lo Ibe diol; Mt- 
^ of Ibo collagA of iho 

E^uhU, bec^iBB the 
chief nfddeocA of tha 



il^TBmpLim Cam 
nd euapoHder iiaod 
he Moan ill Spain. 



Banle of Moil^rteo! 
lir^ gnnd-duke of IJ- 
LOia, (alcei nueeaodii 



ndmftet V«- 



PhlUpVI. Uu of FruKS. 

ACCtBtOD or (be bHH 



Ce^iw lolha klI■aDrila■ 
"-nu of airabu of 
mbn of robml 



HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
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A.I>. 



1333 



1340 



1343 



1345 

1316 
1348 



1349 



1366 

1366 
1360 



1362 
1363 



1366 



1309 
1370 



HISTORY OP RBLIOION. 



John Wickliffe. Urban! 



FRANCE AMD ENGLAND. 



First mention of gimpow- 

der in France. 
Battle of Crecy. 



Humbert H., last daupbin 
of the Viennese, trans- 
mits Dauphiny to France 



EUROPE, ASIA k APRIOA. 



1371 
1373 



1378 
1380 



OregoiyXL 



Great schism of the West. 



General union of the elec- 
tors of the empire. Law 
of Frankfort for main- 
taining the independence 
of the empire against the 
pope. 

Battle of Tariffa : defeat of 
the Moors of Spain and 
Africa by Alphonso XI. 
of Castile. The Poles 
take possession of Red 
Russia and of the pro- 
vinces of Podolia and 
Volhynia. 

The Venetians obtain en- 
tire liberty of commerce 
in the ports of Egypt and 
Syria. 



The city of Avignon sold 
to the pope by Jane I. of 
Naples. 

The plague spread through 
Europe : persecution of 
the Jews. Formation of 
the duchy of Mecklen- 
burg. 

Extinction of the direct 
line of the old dukes of 
Brabant. 

Golden bull of the empe- 
-ror Charles IV. 

Taking of Adrianople by 
Amarat L The Turks 
established in Europe. 

Philip the Bold, founder of 
the line of new dukes of 
Burgundy. 

Destruction of the empire 
of the Moguls in Clii- 
na. 

Timour or Tamerlane. 

Flourishing condition of 
the Hanseatic league. — 
The Piast kings of Po- 
land enfl with Casimir 
the Great : limitation of 
the royal power in Po- 
land. 

Accession of the Stuarts to 
the throne of Scotland. 

The margrariat of Bran- 
denburg passes from the 
house of Bavaria to that 
of Luxemburg. 

Defeat of the Genoese at 
Chiozza : decline of Ge- 
noa. Union of Deninark 
and Norway. Aidoption 
of Lewis I. of Anjou by 
Jane I. of Naplss. 



19 
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STNCHBOirmc TABLfi OF THE 



A.D. 



1380 



1S86 



1386 

1390 

1996 
1396 



1397 
1399 



1400 
1402 



1404 

1406 

1407 
14d9 
1412 



1414 



1416 



1416 



1417 



BISTORT OF RBUOIOM. 



Christianity introduoed in- 
to UthUADiA. 



John Hufli. 



Innocent HL at Romi. 



Gregory xn. at Some. 



Council of PiML Three 
popes. 



Council of Constance con- 
yoked for the extinction 
of the g;reat schism and 
limitation of the aacer 
dotalpower. 

John HusB hunt at Con- 
stance. 



End of the great schism of 
the West: election of 
Martin V. 



FKANCB Aim BMOLAND. 



Accession of the Red Rote 
In England. Henry IV. 
king. 



Battle of Agincomt. 



BUROPB, ASIA a AVBICA. 



Victory of the Tanais over 
the Tartars of Kaptsctiak 
by Dimitry Iwanowitach 
Dunakoi. 

Aug. 14. Battle of Aljuba- 
rotta, won by the Fortn- 
guese over the Castil- 
lans. John I., called the 
Bastard, ascends the 
throne of PortugaL 

Jagellon^ grand-duke of Li- 
thuania, chosen Idng of 
Poland under the name 
of Vladisiaw V. 

Manufactory of lined pa- 
per established at Nu- 
remberg. 

Milan made a duchy for dn 
Visconti. 

Battle of Nicopoiis by Ba- 
jazetl The Turks mas- 
ters of lulgaria. 

Union of Calmar. 



Battle of Ancyra: defeat 
of Bajazet I. by Timour : 
anarchy of the Turics. 

The Teutonic order ac-^ 
quires Samogitia. Ghreat- 
ness of the order. Origin 
of the Polish diets. 

Pisa passes under the do- 
minion of Florence. 

Foundation of Uie bank «f 
St. George of Genoa. 



Eric, the Pomeranian 
of the union of the xtortS. 
The Icingdom of Sicily, 
which had long beext 
held by a younger bran^ 
of Aragon, is annexed to 
Aragon. 



Taking of Ceuta by John 
I. of Portugal: be^ia- 
ning of the maritime ac- 
tivity of the Portuguese, 
the Austrians stripped of 
their possessions in Swii* 
zerland. 

Foundation of the duchy 
of Savoy : Amedeus 

vin. 

First mention of the Bohe- 
mians or gir-fiM in Ba- 
rope. 



HISTOBT Of TBB MISSLB AGES. 
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A.9. 



Hir 



1418 
1420 



BISTOmr OF KSLXaiON. 



1429 



1^9 

1430 



1431 
1432 



1434 
1436 



1436 



1437 
1438 



VftANGB AXn> BMOLAND. 



Peace of Troyes in Cham 
pagne : the crown of 
France aecured to the 
king of England to the 
excTuaiQn of the Dau- 
phin. 

Death of Henry V.. king 
of England, and Charles 
VI., king of France.— > 
Charlea VII. king qf 
France. 



Joan of Are. Charles vn. 
crowned at Rheims. 



Council of Basle. Eugene 
IV. 



1439 



)440 



BUROPB, ASIA ft AFBHOiu 



The electorate of Branden- 
bui]g conferred upon Pre* 
dene Hohenzollem, bur* 
grave of Nuremberg, 
founder of the house of 
Brandenburg. 

War of the Hussites. 

Discovery of the island ttf 
Madeira by the Portu- 
guese. 



Sept. 21. Peace of Arras 
between Charles VII. 
and the duke of Bur- 
dy: decline of the 
lish party in France. 



Dissolution of the council 
of Baale by Eugoie IV. 



Deposition of Eugene IV. 
schism of Basle. Coun 
cil of Florence. Momen- 
tary union of the Greeks 
ana Latins. 



The house of Misnia re* 
places that of Ascania 
m the electorate of Sax- 
ony. Frederic L dee» 
tor, founder of the pre^ 
sent house of Saxony." 
Adoption of Lewis ilL 
of Anjou by Jane II. of 
Naples. 



Philip the Good, duke of 
Burgundy, acquires Bra- 
bant : power of the dukes 
of Burgundy. Lucca be- 
comes again a republic. 



Discovery of the Azores by 
the Portuguese. JEa^ 
ward king of Portugal. 

Vladislaw VI. king of Po- 
land. 

Death of Jane H., last 
queen of Naples of the 
house of Anjou. 



Printing invented at Stnuh 
burg by John Guttenberg 
of Mayence. 



Accession of the house of 
Hapsburg of Austria to 
the throne of the em- 
pire. Albert II. empe- 
ror. Pragmatic sanction 
of Bourges. Alphonso 
v., called the African, 
king of Portu^. 

Pragmatic sanction of Ma^ 
yence. Eric the Pome- 
ranian, king of the Union 
of the North, deposed. 



Frederic JSL 
Germany. 



emperor of 
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STNCHBONITIC TABLB. 



A.D. 



1440 
1413 

1444 
1446 

1447 

1448 



HUTOET OF KaUOZON. 



1449 

i4se 

146 



Boman concordate be- 
tween the Oermana and 
Eugene IV. 

Concordate of Vienna be- 
tween Frederic lU and 
NicholaaV. 



End of the aehiam of Baale. 



FBANGB AHD XMOLAHIk 



Eatabliahroent of standing 
armies in France under 
Charles vn. 



War of the two Eoses. 

En>ulsi<m of the English 
from the whole of France 
except Calais. 



SVBOPK, ABIA. k. AFRIOA. 



Christopher the Bavarian 
king of the Union of tlie 
North. 

Alphonso v., king of An- 
gon, siezes the kingdom 
of Naples. Scanderbeg 
(George Castriota), con- 
queror of the Turks. 

Victory of Vema by Amu- 
rat U. 

Casimir IV. king of Po- 
land. 

Accession of the Sfona to 
the duchy of Milan. 

Accession of the house of 
Oldenbuig to the throne 
of Denmark and Nor> 
way. Charles Cnutson 
(Charles Vm.) king of 
Sweden. 

Foundation of the duchy of 
Modena. 

Hay 29. Taking of Con- 
stantinople by Mahomet 
IL End of the Greek 
empire. 



OEKBALOGY OF THE UEKOTINQIAH RACE. 
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THK CASOLUraiAH KINGS OF FEAKCB. 
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THB CAPETLUT BTNASTT TO LEWIS THE FAT* 
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GENEALOGY OF THE CAPETIAN DYNASTY TO LEWIS THE FAT. 



Conrad Wdf or the Saxon Widekind. 



JRobert, called the Strong or the Angiovin, 
duke of France, 861-866. 



Hugh the il^ftey, duke of 
France, 866-886. 



Eades, count of Paris, duke of France, 886 ; 
king, 888-898. 



Robert!, dttke. 889: 
king, 9S^-923. 



JBmma, wife of Raoul of Burgundy, 

queen of France, 923-9%; 

no poetenty. 



Hugh the Oreatf duke of France, Ac., 
923-966; married Hedwige, 
sister of OUio the Great. 



Hugh Capet duke, 956: 
king, 987-^. 



I 



Otho duke of Burgundy, Henry duke of Burgundy, 
966-966. 96&-1002. 

No poster!^. 



Robert 11. king, 996-1031. 

Marries— 1. Bertha of 

Burgundy ; 2. Constance 

of Provence. 



Henry L duke of Burgundy, 1016; 

king, lOSl-lOSa 

Harries Anne of Russia. 



FhiUp L king, 1060-110& Manic 
1. Bertha of Holland ; 
2. Bertiade of Monfort. 

r * . 

Lewis VL the Fat, Uof, 1106. 



Robert duke of Burgundy, 1062; 
source of the first liereditaiy 
dukes. 



Hugh the Great, count of Vermandois 

and Yalois in right of his wife Adelaide. 

(Bonch eztina in the 6ih fenention.) 



18* 
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rasT mutual of ns asmuju. 



fast BftiNCH OF THE CAPSnAMS. 



Hugh Capet king* Vt* 

4 * . 

Robert IL]diw,S96w 

/ * % 

fiBD(]rI.JEiog,103L 



Philip L king, 1060. 

» * . 

LewM TL the Fat, IMB. 



Lewis (he To«^t^Bg. HST. itoft eftfjto (Trectf, 
lluii0a>Mi. iENeonor of Our* eonffoe tn 

emM; SL GbfM(«noe of C«tile; the hoinee of 

3. iUice of Champagne. Drew and Bdttany. 
^ ^. ^ 

Philip IL Augustus king, 1180. Margaret. Biarries 
Marries— 1. habeUe heiress of Henry CourtrMarteL 
Artois; 2. J^nes of Meranie. 



PetoT) Till SOD. Maixies 
JjrafteOe. dau^ter and heir- 
ess of Reginald of Covto- 

nay, couat of Avnorre. 



Lewis yin. king 1223. 



nulip count of 



t \ 

Peter emp. of C. P. I2I6. 

» * V 

Robert emp. of C. P. 
VOL 



Lenrii IX. k. ISM. Robert L, source Alphonso, c of Charies, c of An- 
of of the branch of Poitiers, f 1271. jou, 1 1285. Haniefl 



Marries MargmH 



>«. 



Artois; eact 12f8L Marries Jane, Beatrice of Provence, 

hsii sai of sottroe nf kings of 

Toutottse. Sh:ily. 



Philip m. the Bold, king fRobert c. of Clermont, source 
1270. Marrie»->1. uabwe of the branches of BouAoa, of 



Peter c JBIaneke. 

of ManiesFer- 

of Aragon ; 2. Mary of Vendome, and Monqpensier. Alen^oo. dinand of 
Brabant Laceida. 



PhiUp IV. th» JVRr,king 

1286. Marries Jane, 

heiress of Navarre and 

Champaign. 



Charles. Marries Cath- 
arine of Courtenay, 

source of the houses of 
Valois and Alenfoo. 



Lewis, source 

of the house 

of Evreuz- 

Navarre. 



Afofvoref. Mar* 
ries Edward L, k. 
of England. 



Lewis X.fAe06s/dM««, PhiUp V. <Ae Lofy, k. 1316. Charies IV. the 
king, 1314. Mudoa Jane qf Sourgogne- FBir.ku«13S2, 

/ * . / * V 

Jdm L Jane, heizeos of Jane. boireaB of the coon- 

PoathnmoiM. Navarre. ties oiBnrgundyand Artois. 

Marries Phil^ BUnies Eudes IV., duke of 
of Bimiiz. BoiguiMl^. 



UabeOe 
Marries Ed- 
ward n. 

/ '^ s 

Edward m. 
^tender to 
the crown of 



IBS TOSt BSAKCB OF 7AL0I8. 
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GENEAIOGY OF THE FffiST BRANCH OF YALOIS. 



r 



Chartea of VaUriSy second son of Philip the Bold. 



•> 



Charles 11. couDt of Alen^on, 
source of a family ext in ISSB. 



PhiUp VI. of Valois, k. 1328. 
Marries Jane of Burgundy. 

t ^ \ 

John n. the Goody k. 13G0. Marries Philip I., first duke of Or- 
Bormty daughter oi John of Bohemia. leans. No posterity. 

, * , 

Cluurles V., k. 1961 Marries Lewis, head of the Philip the Bold, duke of Bur* 



second house of 
Anjou and Naples. 



Jane of Bourbon. 
I 

i ^ ^ 

Charles VI. k. 1380. Mar> X<ewis, duke of Orleans, source 
ries laabeile of Bavaria. of the second Valois. 

r ^ n 

Charles va k. 1422. Mar. Catherine. Mar.— 1. Henry V^ 
Mary of Anjou. 2. Owen Tudor. 

i ^ ' » 

Lewis XI. k. 1461. Mar.— Cftories^duke of Bern, Noiman- 
1. Jlfar^aret of Scotland: 
2. CAari^(e of Sa?oy. 



fundy, 1363. Marries Marga- 
ret, heiress of Flanders. 

t ^ \ 

John the Fearleae* 
1404. 
J\ 



dy, and Guyenne. 



t ' ' \ 

PhtUa the Cfood, 

^419. 

i ^ 1 

Chartea the JRaah, 
1467. 

I 
^ , 



t 

JIfary, heiress in 1477. MaSi 
MBxlntilian of Austria. 



Charles Vm. k. 1483-1498. 

Mar. Anne of Brittany. 

(v-i www.) 
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8BC0ND HOtrSS OF GUELFH OB ESTE. 



436 DmRiu BoirsK of hafsbukq and luxbubiisc. 
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KINGS OP AEAOOH, HAJOBCA, AND SICILY. 
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CHBOKOLOaiCAL SBaiES OF. THE BUFESOBS OP THE EAST. 430 - 



CHRONOLOGICAL SERIES OF THE EUPERORS OF THE EAST. 



3.— MKidao.^mp.^4S0j t_&!. Uuried Pulclieiia, lUugliisi of Arwitioi. 



i»r Iftat, TSO; kUlnd by Mi 
1,811; 1812. 
,e«i; kULH],967. 

toil. 

Iisw ConiluilineTL ; 1 913. 
■., 911 1 de4h[«Md by hk 



41,4^43,44.— RomuiuL. LecapBDBS, and hiaUinsuns, ChrliUpiigr, Slepbaii, ud 

D>aauiiIin6Vn.,einp.,919.m9SS;deltiRided,M4.»45. 
4E.— RomaiLiuILMtu^iinfeieDoor ConHuiuiixs VI,emp.,f6S; 1963. 
46.— NlcepbofM PhocM, wnn., 963; bjbub., 96B. 
«,-'MraZiiiiiBB,Biiqi.,9&i \m. 
4S. W BmII n., and ConunliiH vm., boo orRainiiuu 
Hk-BoaiBiui lIL.AreTnis, (Dip., loss ; 1 1094. 
n.— MiebelIV.,ilHPap(i]i«aDiaii,enip^M34; tlMl. 
BL— Hlebel T., CaliptuilH, «mp., IHl : depinsd, 1(HZ 
63,54.— Zoa, einpRSB,uid Conaacuoe IX., MsoomBchi 
66.— Theodora, Zoe> Biaor, ompreas. 1054 ; 1 1066. 
6G -Michel VI , SiraiinOciu, emp., 1066; abdicawd, 10 



, «np., 9ra; Bimw., Se 

>.,9&i \m. 
1 u., ana LwaunliiH vm., boo oT Romuuu IL, ■mp.,97G 1 1 1016 and 1()B. 
..^-.—--ui lIL.AreTnis, amp., loss ; (1094. 
n.— MiebelIV.,ilHPBph]s«aDiaii,enip^M34; tlMl. 
BL— Hlebel T., Calaphalea, amp., 1H1 ; depoasd, 1(HZ 
63,64.— Zoa,einDRSB, end ConaaiiuaeK.,Mooomachua, amp., 1043; 1 106L 



490 GftSKK BM^EHORS OF TBB HOtTSfc OF COlClfSNifiJS. 

6B.— GoMtantine X., Ducas, emp., 10G9; 1 1067. 

69, 60.— Eudocia, eropresa, Blicnael Parapinacea, Andronicua, and Conatantiiie, bat 

aona, einperora, with Romanua iV., Diogenea, her huabaod. a/wociatad to the 

empiiv. 1068 ; and kiUed, 1071. 

61.— Mkhaal VII., Panninacaa. brother of Ckmatantine, Ducaa, and Evdocia, 

emperor, 1071 ; eodieated, 1078. 
CBL— Nicephwaa Bottmiatea, emp., 1078; dethroned, 1081. 



QBEEK EHPEBOBS OF THE EOUSS OF COHNENES. 

Manuel Oomnenea, gevwnor of Nka. 

-*- .  -  



67 — laaac Oomnenea, proc. emp.f 1057 ; reaiffned, 1069, John Oomnenea Cittopft* 

in feTor of Gonatantine Ducaa : 1 1061. lates, 1 1067. 

/ ^ ■' 1 

63.— Alexia Oomoenea aet up emperor againat Nicepbonui Botonittten, 1061 : 1 118. 



64.-^ohn Gomnenea, the Anae Comnoiea, known laaac Oomnenea Sebaata* 
Fair, emp., 1 118 : 1 1213. b^ her writingB. crator. 

66.— Manuel Gomnenea, emp., 1143 : 67.— Andnmicua 1., Gomnenea tfie Eldei^ 

tll80. emp., 11^; ldfled,1185. 

I ^ \ i ^ 1 

66.— Alexia IL, Comaenaa. emp. , 1180 ; detheooed Manuel GomneDea, Ufoded, 

and Idlled l^Andromcua, 1183. 1186. 

Alexia Comnenet, Daidd Gomnenea. 

aource of the 
emperor of Trebiaond, 
ext. in 1461. 



GREEK EMPERORS 07 THE HOUSE OF M6ELUS. 

Angelua. 

* Otnatamthm Angetutt 6ot. of Sirmium, about 1173L Mar. flieodora Comtkeoia^ 

daughter of Alexia I. 

Andronicua Angelua, exiled, 1183. John Angelua^ Sebaatocrator, 1186L 

68.— laaac IL, 69.— Alexia m.^^ Angelua Gom* laaae liQchael Ange- 

loa, Gomnenea, 
M>uree of the de 
apotaofEpuruai 



DD. — ^laaac ii., m. — Alexia iii^ ADgeius \A>jn- 

Amlua. emp.. nenea, emp., 1196, by the depoai* Angetua. loa, Gomnenea, 

1185j dethroiMa, tion of hia brother ; dethroned, aource of the da> 

1196 ; re-estab., 1203: ahttt up, 1206. 

120&:tia01 I 

70.— Alexis IV., Angelua, Anna Gomnenea. 71.— Alexia V., Ducae* 

emp., with his father. Marries 7*Aeodore Xoa- Murzuphylus, emp., 

llSod; killed, 1204. carta. 1204 ;kined, 1204. ., 



tATm EMF£SO&S Of CONSTANTINOPtE. 4dl 



lATIN EMPERORS OP CONSTANTINOPLE. 



Baldwin, count of Flanders, 1 1195. 

I ' - ^ ■-  —  , 

l.—Baldwin I, eleetftd and 2.— Hem^, emp., 1206 ; fb&mtf, 1 1219. Marrieti 

do w ned e m peror at ConBtan- tl21tS. 3. Pdtet Courtenay, chosen 

tinople, 1204 : 1 1206. ezhp., 1216 : 1 1219. 

* • • • • fi^^ _-/^ J 

6.-^ohn of BrienAe, titiflar 4.— Robert 1, !».— JBaldwin H, emp., 1228 : driven 
Mne of Jenisalem, gttardiah einp., 1219 : from the throne bv Michael Paleolo- 
of Baldwin U., 1229 ; obtains 1 1228. ruB, 1261 ; t im. Mar. Maria, 

the title of emperor, 1281 : diGLtight^t of John of Brienne, titular 

1 12^. king of Jerusalem, and emperor of 

Coostantinople. 

4 ' ' " . 

Philip, titular emperor of Constantinople, 1 1285. 



0REEK EMPERORS OF NICK 

Tteodore Lascaris I., proclaimed emperor at Nice, 1206 : 1 1222. Marries AtmOf 
daughter of the empercNr Alexis ul., Angelus, 1196 <V. house of Angelus). 

^ i> ^-i-- . J 

Bvm Laacaritf 1 1241. Mar. John Ducas Tataeb, emp., 1222 : 1 1266. 

i ^ 1 

Theodore Ducas Lascaris, emp., 1256 : 1 1259. 



John Lascaris, emp., 1259, at six years of age : dethroned and I 

dian, Michel Paleologus, 1260 : t after 1281. 



blinded hj his guar* 
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GREEK EHPEBOBS OF THE HOUSE OF FALE0L06U6. 



L— Michel Paleologus, proclaimed emp. at Nice, 1260; retakes CoDstantinople, 1261: 



r — > 

2.— Andronicus IL, Paleologus, emp., 1282 ; dethroned by his graDdson, 132B : 1 1332. 



MichA Ptdeoiogut, aasociated to the 
empire by hie father, 1295 : 1 1320. 



Theodore Paleologus, source of the 
marquisses of Montferrat, extinct 1533. 



3.— Andronicus lOL ^ Paleologiu the Yomiger, 6.— John Catacuzene, guardian of John 

' I.. Paleologus, makes himself emp,^ 

1341-1347; abdicates, 1356 : t . . T . 



emp., 132»--1332: 1 1341. 



4.— John L, Paleologus, emp., 1341 ; driven 
away by John Gatacuxene, 1347 ; re-estab- 
lished 1366: 1 1391. Bfar. Helen, daughter of 
John Catacuzene, V3iO. 



Andronicus, excluded from 

the throne for hannc 
conspired against his famer. 



7.— Bfanuel Pal- 
eologus, emp., 
1381: tl425. 



r S 

6.— Matthew Cata- Theodora^ marries 
cuzene, proclaimed Orkkan, sultan of 
emp. by his father, the Turks, 1347. 
1354; abd. 1366: 
tl380. 



a— John n.. Pal- 
eloffus, associ- 
atea to the em- 
pire by his uncle 
Manuel, 1399 ; 
nigns alone 
about 1400; ab- 
dicates towards 
MOBL 



9.— John 
m., Pal- 
eologus, 

iSgv 

ti44a 



Andronicua 
Paleotogu»f 
prince of 
lliessaloni- 
ca, dethron- 
ed, 1426. 



10.— Con- 
stantino Pal- 
eologus, 
Dragases, 
last emp., 
1448; kiM 
at the taki!!^ 
of Const., 
1453. 



Demetrius 
Paleologus, 

despot of the 
Pelopon- 
nesus, de- 
throned, 

1469:11471. 



Thomas Pal* 
eoiogus. 
Prince of 

Achaiaand 

the Pelopon 
nesus, de- 
throned, 
1469 : t at 

Rome, 1466. 
-*■ 



Andrew Paleolagtu cedes in Mopbia 1 1503. Mar. Ivan 
1494 his rights to Charles Vanltevitaeh^ first gr. d. of 

VUL, k. of France. Russia, 1472. 
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Sulun 1421 : 14G1. Muslapho, kitl^ ICM. 



-Ualuioet n., SiilUD liSl ; lafeeg Coiulancinopls 14fi3: 1 

CHEOSOIOGICAL SEBIES OF IHE POPES, 

ifi Emperor Hmr IT. : 



CHEOMOLOOY OF THE HONASTIC ORDERS. 



Tignon, 1309: IAdeI 



£i 



POPES OF THE GREAT ECHISU OF THE WEST, 



S, 1378: t Oclober 



iDJXKflDI V1L, elscted 6cL 
17, HM: tNor.6,140r 

O1TKD17 XIL. «l«eled N_ . 
30, 1406 ; deposed bj Itae 
Coiuicit or Pit, June S, 
1409:retigiiedlheP>pr-- 
■I iha Council of C 



, eleeiad al ilM Conndl of O 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. 
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DISHEHBEBUEHT OY THE EHPIRB. 



TABULAK VIEW OP THE DISMEMBERMENT OP THE EMPIRE. 

FRINCIFAL KmODOMS. 



,.».^. 


.T»«- 


«^01. 


S88.— AinoLph of Cgrip- 




S88.— Eudei, ion of Robert 


Ihia, MlurBl Hin df C»tLo- 


riuH, dukes of Spolela and 


Ihe Strong, djlie of France 


miS, chanting a. lh»Di« 








J»"Adi^ forms theTS 




'^rSiS 


asl.-Suido, alteidy pro- 
eUinied king » Hie fiiel of 


hs li^e, Mia legiliNH 




nslural Mti, Zviolimbold or 


crawntti empenr uid king 


He IhwBiu Iba degijpg of 
Guide of Spoleio, udXewip 






ofProTen^np^IhekiDg. 


HepvMihocliithTotCa- 




dom of FianfeT «b>^' 


rinihaio Stiaiipoli, pfinte 


ihe imperial dignilT. 


edgeehinieelfva-alofAr 


of ibc MonTuuw. 




lolph. and eubdves couni 
iii^°l']iing°f°A>iuiu^ia. 


S94.—Annilphi.ailli«l in- 


P94.— Finn eipediiioo of 


8SJ,— Charles Ihe Slmpta 


to l«[y hj Pope FonnOM, 


Amolph, wlio does not go 


9 crowned ai Rheima, and 


who wiihed lo HtenpllBn 


W^Dnd Piuciiu,iind reluroi 




(be lempora! power of the 


br llie Burgundiui Alpg. 




H0I7 Sse, bj giying Bonn 
a foreign iOiiiroiEn. 
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ilile of king, and was the 




aeainii Iliem, wilh Ihe Hun- 


iui ta wear Uio imperial 




RiS^"-'"'-'" 






Anerebf i> 10 reign inluly 


ri^ ''^Ul''°h?°* "'J^ 


89»-MI.~Reign of Lawli 




IV., I(K Child, Ka of Ar- 


<h« empin I17 OOio Ihe 


analch from him llie crown, 




Giul,iiiee2. 


10 which iher had alroadr 
aiepa»dlu.ri(hl. 



KINGDOMS OF THE SECOND ORDER. 



belonged 10 ihe Frank era- 
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Nurim, HiliigeJ bj Ilia 

lie powtr under Sancho Iba 
UDong hii ebildnn 
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TA3TJLAR VIEW OP THE THBEE CALIPHATES. 



TABOLAS TISW OP THE TH5BE 



839. — Kin; RunLro D. 
H Iba bLosd; lnule of Si 



Mihgnb, which, 
Ian conlHled, wu 



UlTlSimoL 



Ki-ir79.— Psnofal laa 
orAI-IIdliUiD IL 
97S-I009.— HHcham IL 



seS.— BiRaltma folia 
lbgb«idaafUHNi»uli..._, 

UK canqueK (? Bonl, uum 

we.— bafeU Hid dealh of 
Alinuiior u Hadina-Call. 

DhIIim of Ibe callphila 
orSnliL 

IflGs.— Mahunad-AImo 
di dalhnnaa Baadunn _ 
Tha caHpfaata laUa a pr«f 
to ivbala and uanrpen. 

1031.~DnK«llan of H« 
eliun ni.~laat calipb. 

Piamambannui of Ibi 
c^phau of Coidora. 

idlO.— Kiagdam of Mm 

lOIO. « BMdaya. 

1013. ■< Granada- 

1014. " Ssruotu. 
lOIG. II Haioics. 
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SEUUKS. 

103S.— The Turcomans revolt against Massouh, and overthrow the dominion of the 
Gaznovides, under their chief Toghrul-Beg, grandson of Seljuk, who causes himself to 
be proclaimed Sultan^ at Nischalwur. He makes himself master of Bagdad, in 1066, 
ana strips the last Buid, Malek-Rahim, of the dignity of Emiral-Omrah. 

Aip-Arslan. his successor, makes war upon the Roman emperor Diogenes, and 
makes himseit master of Cappadocia ^1071) and Armenia. But with the aid of the 
Orpelian princes of Georgia, the Armenians reconquer, for a moment, their nationality, 
of which soon nothing was left them but a vain image in the mountams of the Taurus, 
where prince Rhoupen founded a new dynasty, in 1060. Alp-Arslan was indebted to 
his vi2ir, the wise and learned Nizam-Gul-Mouk, for the prosperity of his reign and 
the happiness of his people. 

J072-1092.— Under the reign of Malek-Schah, the Seljuks complete the conquest of 
Asia Minor, Syria, and the country beyond the Gxus. But after his death this vast 
empire was divided, and the sultanates of Kerman, Aleppo (1094), Roum, and Damas- 
cus (1096), tributaries of Persia, formed. 

The sultanate of Persia was successively occupied by three sons of Bblek-Schah, 
Barkiarok. Mohammed, and Sandscbar. This last counted among his vassals the 
chiefs of the great dynasties of Gour, of Samarcand, Khowaresm, Aderbaidjan, Irak, 
and Moultan. He encouraged the arts of peace, and left, in the East, a reputation 
equal to that of Alexander the Great 



TABULAR VIEW OF THE REMARKABLE PERSONS OP 

THE CRUSADES. 

PmST CRUSADE. 

INSTXOATOM. 

Peter the Hermit, and Pope Urban H. 

PBIMCXS. 

Philip I, king of France. 

Alexis Comnenes, Greek emperor. 

WARRIORS. 

Pint Army.—Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of Lorraine, is proclaimed king of Palee* 
tme, but refuses. He becomes-king of Jerusalem. 

Eustathius of Bouillon, and Baldwin— brothers of Godfrey. 

Baldwin of Bourg— their cousin. 

Baldwin, count of Hainault, Hugh of St. Pol, and Gerard of Cherisy. 

Second ilrmy.— Hugh, count of Vermandois. 

Robert, duke of Normandy. 

Stephen of Blois, and Hubert, count of Flanders. 

Bohemcmd, prince of Tarentum, and Tancred his friend, both of Norman origin, 
jom this army at Rome with 30,000 knights. 

Third ilrmy.— Raymond, count of Toulouse. 

Adhemar of Monteil, bishop of Puy and i>apal legate. 

Walter, a general, dies with his followers, in attempting to avenge Rinaldo of Bres* 
eia. who« with all his followers, had been compelled by the Mussulmen to embracs 
Manometanism. 



SECOND CRUSADE. 

INSTIOATORS. 

St Benuurd, abbot of Clainrauz, and Eugene m., pope— bis diKiple. 

PBDICXS. 

Lewis vn., king of France. 
Conrad HL. emperor of Germany. 
Baldwin III., king of Jerusalem. 
Manuel Comnenes, Greek empexor. 



i 



450 RSICARKABLE PERSONS OF THE CRITSADES. 

BajmoDd of Poictien, prince of Antiochi uncle of Eleanor, qneen of Fnnce. 
Roffer, king of Sicily. He ofien ehipe to the cnunden, who refuse them, and hj a 
fwdialTpnde, expoM themaelves a second time to Uie perfidy of the Greek emperon. 

WABBXOSa. 

Thieny of Alsace, count of Flanders. 

ETMmra of Bams, crand'master of the Tempiaia. 

Noursddin, sultan of Aleppo. 



THIRD CRUSADB. 

HCSTXOATOB. 

Urban HI.— This pope dies, at Ferrara, of gxiei^ on hearing of the taking of Jeru* 
nlem by Saladin. 

nUHOBS. 

Philip- Augustus, king of France. 

Richard Coeur-oe-Lion, king of England. The rivalry between theee two kings 
arose, in part, from their difference of opinion as to who should reign at Jerusalem. 
Philip- Augustus sustained tl|^ rights of Conrad, son of the marquis of Bfonferrat and 
Sybil his widow, who had married Lusignan, whom Richard &y<Nred. 



Frederic Barnarnia. emperor of Germany. 
baac Ancelus, Grsek emperor, who betray 



_ ^ ^ betrayed the crusaden,and ibnned a secret 

alliance with Saladin. 

KOrOS OF nXOBAJJOL 

Baldwin IV., sick, abdicates in faror of Guido of Lusignan, husband of his sister 
BjlhiL Lusignan. compelled to abandon the throne, goes to raign at Cyprus, which 
Uehard, who had cimquered it, cedes to him. 

Guido of Lusignan. 

Amaury. This successor of Lusignan marries Isabella, widow of Henzy, count of 
Champagne, who had the title of Jdng of Jerusalem. 

WARBIORa. 

Saladin, sultan of Egypt. 

Malek-Adhel, his brother. 

Rinaldo of Chatillon. 

Leopold, duke of Austria. 

Conrad, son of the marquis of BIootfenaL 

Joeselin of Courtenay. 

William, Archbishop of T^re. 

The duke of Suataia. 



FOURTH CRUSADE. 
uisnaATOu. 

Gregory Vn. 

Wimam, archbishop of Tyre. 

Innocent HI.— Foulques of Neuilly.— It was Innocent IH that founded the Inqui- 
lition, and the mendicant orders of FranciKans and Dominicans. 

Innocent III. loudly blamed the crusaders for having dethroned a Christian emperor 
instead of going to fight the infidels. He hurled an excommunication, and retraced 
it. He foresaw that the Latins would not long praserre Constantinople. 

PRXNOKS. 

Philip Augustus, king of France. 
Alexia Comnenes, son of Isaac Angelus. 

WAUUOXf. 

Dandolo. doge of Venice. 
Sttdes, duke of Burgundy. 



BEMAREABLS FESSONS OF THE CRUSADES. 45l 

Thibault and Lewis, counts of Blois. 

Thibault, count of Champagne, commands the anny ; dies, and is replaced by Boni- 
iace, count of Montferrat, who is succeeded by 

Baldwin^ count of Flanders. 

Baldwin is chosen emperor at Cionstantinople, in 1204, after the taking of this 
city by the crusaders. Tnus is founded the empire of the Latins, which lasts fifty- 
seven years. 

Baldwin D., of the house of Oourtenay, is dsthroned by Michael Paleologus. 



FIFTH CRUSADE. 

XIVBTZaATOBS. 

Innocent IH., Honorius HL 

Jdm of Brienne, titular king of Jerusalem. 



PBIMOBS. 



Andrew H.^ king of Hungary. 
John of Bnenne. 



HuKh of Lusignan, king of Cyprus, who dying som 
king of Hungary, left John of Bnenne, sole chief of the 



some time after the retreat of tlM 



crusade. 



SIXTH CRUSADE. 

XNSTXOATORB. 

Gregory IX. 

Eudes of Chateauroux, naTrilnal. 

raoroB. 
St Lewis of Franca. 

WARRXOHS, 

Robert, count of Artois, brother of St Lewis. He is kiUed at the battle of 
•oura. 

Alphonso of Proyence, brother of St Lewis. • 

Mile and Salah, sons of Saladin. 

St Lewis, taken prisoner : he restores Damietta for his rBOflom. 



SEVENTH CRUSADE. 

XNSTiaATOB. 

Urban IV. 

PUN0K8. 

St Lewis, dies of the plague at Tunis. 

Philip the Bold, his son. 

Charles of Anjou, brother of St Lewis. 

WABBX0B8. 

Alphonso of ProYence, brother of St Lewis ; he dies at Venice, on his way back to 
France. 

Tristan, son of St Lewis, dies of the plagua at Tunis. 



462 ADMIMISTEATION OF CHASLES V. AHD EDWASD m 



•TMOPnCAL TABLE OF THE INTERNAL 

ADMINISTRATION OF CHARLES Y. AND EDWARD m. 



VKAHOm, 



CharlM V. convokM only once the States 
General, which had been eo daoj^erous 
under the preceding reign. He derieee in 
their place Litt de jtutiety to which the 

8 real officers, some prelates, deputies of 
le bursesses, and the Unirersity were 
admitteo. 

1964.— Reroeation of alienated domains. 
Keffulation of appannaces. 
1367 — 1372. — Prohibition of priyate 



1374. — Edict of Vincennes, renewed 
ftom the ordonnance of Carthage (1270), 
concerning the regency and the guardian' 
ship of kings, whose majority is fixed at 
fourteen years begun, 

NaTal establishments at Harfleur. Di- 
eppe, Rouen, Ac. The royal nary which, 
since Charlemacne, liad fallen into decay, 
is restored, ana begins to protect com- 
merce, which was also efficaciously en- 
couraged by Ctiarles V. 

The Norman sailors double Cape Non 
in the first half of the 14th century ; and 
in 1364, the inhabUants of Dieppe, aided by 
ship owners from Rouen, found at Sierra 
Leone the factory of the Chreat Sesiro 
(Rio Sestos), which flourished for a time. 

The reform of the currency restores to 
commerce the security which it had lost : it 
gives immoyahles a surer and less varia' 
Die value. 

Charles V. protects literature and its 
cuttivatOTS : he founds, at the Louvre, the 
fioyal Lihiary. 



BNOLAND. 



Edward HI. confirms twenty times Mag- 
na Charta, which was often violated dur* 
ing his reien. 

First atimission of the princes of the 
blood into the House of Lords, and pro- 
gress of the House of (Tommons, the 
meetings of which become annual. Par- 
liament claims the right of judging re- 
sponsible ministers, and connnes within 
just bounds the accusation of high treason, 
which had been much abused. 

1362.— Law of parliament prohibiting, 
in public acts, the use of the French lan- 
guage, which was no longer spoken at 
court, and was falling into neglect in the 
schools. From this time the distinction 
between the two nations ceases. 

Edward encourages industry, naviga- 
ti(Hi, and particularly the woollen trade, 
which formeil two-thirds of the exporta- 
tions of the kingdom (291, 184, of the 
age). But the facilities granted by the 
Merchants* Charter to forei|:n ships 
check the progress of the English marine. 

Edward attracts Flemish weavers into 
his kingdom (1331), and grants honorable 
privileffes to movable wealth. 

The Hanseatic merchants had from that 
time, at London, one of their principal 
factories, called the JETonse, or GuildhaU 
o^ the Teutone, as at Bruges, Beigen, and 
Novgorod. 

He protects literature, and particularly 
the University of Oxford^ which his chan- 
cellor, Ricliaxd Aungemlle, enriches with 
a library. 
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REFORMS AND INSTITUTIONS IN PRANCE AND ENGLAND, 

ttURING THE SECOND PERIOD OF THE HUNDRED TEARS WAR. 



FRANOB. 



BMOZJkKD. 



Under Charles VL the parliament of 
Paria becomeB permanent, and acquires 
a part in the le^Iatire power by the 
nadual introduction of RegUtTy^ and by 
the extension given to the Decrees of 
Regulation^ which had the force of law 
throughout the jurisdiction of the ju- 
diciary. 

1403. — Ordonnance of administrative, 
judicial, and financial reform, afier a re- 
Tolt of Cabochian& led by Eustathius of 
Pavilly. Although badly executed, it 
preserves the genn of salutary improve- 
ments, and was a real progress towards 
centralization. 

1421.— Important ordonnance on the cur- 
rency, which is restored to its real value. 

1439.— On the remonstrance of the States 
of Orleans, Charles VII., ** wishing to put 
an end to the great excesses and pillages 
of the soldiery,'' institutes companies of 

Sendarmes, by a perpetual edict. In 1448, 
e organized the bands of Frank Archers, 
who, with the Gens d'Armes, formed a 
standinc army of 18,000 men, independent 
of the Scotch guard established in 1^1. 

The three orders, in demanding thp 
establishment of a regular public force, had 
consented bv implication to the levying of 
a perpetual tiiXt which the king levied by 
his own authority, and in spite of the re- 
monstrances of the States. The edict of 
1441 says : ^ There is no need of assemb- 
ling the three States to levy the aforesaid 
taxes." However it does not deny their 
rifi^t of voting aids and other taxes. 

These two establishments raise France 
from anarchy, and prepare the ruin of 
feudality : but they give a blow to public 
rights, and check the progress of the 
natioiud institutions. 

1443.— Creation of the parliament of 
Toulouse^ which forms an integral part 
of that ofParis, with the same honors and 
ri^ts. 

The offices begin to be held for life, and 
the courts of justice acquire thereby a 
salutary independence (ed. of 1446). 

1464.— Edict of Montils-les-Tours con- 
cerning the act of fustiee. This precious 
monument of civil legislation, forms a 
complete code of procedure remarkable 



Under Richard n., the parliament is by 
turns seditious and servile. 

Under Henry TV., this body acquires 
^ater consistency, and exercises a greater 
mfluence in the government The con- 
currence of the two chambers becomes 
necesaeury in important aflairs, and the 
initiative of financial bills belongs to the 
Commons (1406). 

1406.— The right of petition and remon- 
strance enters mto the elements of tho 
constitution. 

1407. — Statute of Henry TVm giving 
great extension to the right of sunrage. 
 1430.- Statute of Henry VI., which re- 
stricts the ri^ht of suffrage to freeholders 
liaving 40 shiilings income. 

The House of Commons was composed 
of two deputies for each county, each city 
of the royal domain, and each borough 
mcoiporated by charter or by prescription. 

In England, as in France, the judidaxy 
becomes independent of the crown. 



While the church of France was mak- 
ing evenr effort to put an end to the 
schism, tne English clergy was thinking 
only or extirpating heresy. The doctrines 
of Wickliffe, condemned in 1380 by a 
nationid i^nod, and subsequently by the 
council of C<mstance, had still many par- 
tisans in the House of Commons. But 
Henry IV.^ who was anxious to gain over 
the ecclesiastical peers, numerous and, 
powerful, had a law passed condemning 
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lor it! wMom. Aitiele 126 pratcribefl 
the eoUedion and dlgeidQg tlw CuMoms 
of tiM kingdom. 

1466.— Tim Scatat of Languedoc mni 
■vbaidiaa, and obtain tha nnnn of acren 
abuses. 

1438.— PiBfrnatie sanction of Boorgas, 
wbidi, in confonnity with tlia daersas of 
tiM council of Basle, re-eatabUshes canon- 
ical elections, and abrtHabes annate, re- 
aerrea, ezpecutiTos, and othar exactions. 

Refbim of the UniTonity by Cardinal 
BitouiaTiUe. ' It counted 26/)0U students. 

Agriculture and commerce b^rin to 
flourish again. Already under Cnarles 
VL John of Bathencoort of Diepiw had 
discovered the Canariea. and opened the 
way for the yoyages or the Portuguese 
mnt OramU ^4/riea, in 1460); Jamea 
Coeur keeps up intarcouisa with all parts 
of the world, and assists (he State in her 
need. ** Thanks to him," says a contam- 
poraiy, **Meiis toot no nuut in the Ea»t- 
ant aea without tha llaur>de*lis." But the 
iaalouay of tha great procured hia con- 
oamnatum as peculator in 1463. 



BNOXiAllD. 



heretics to the stake (1400). William Sau- 
Cer and Old Caatel wer« tha first TictioiB. 
in Scodand, the reformation of Wickllfle 
was suppressed by the same means. 

The engliah nuurina ia dereli^Md by tlia 
codflph and herring fishery, an immenao 
source of wealth, and ineztttustible means 
of nooriahm«it ibr the potwer cl as se s ' in 
England, and, above all, in Holland, where 
a aulor, named Bocolz, had just invented 
the art of barrelling herrings. 



Commerce, eneonngod by Edward IB., 
languished during the wars with Franca. 
Tha Nanialwn AcU of 1381 and 1390, 
which confined the exportation of English 
gooda to English bottoma, did not produoa 
the reaulia which ware expected firom it 
The war of the iZosea was stiU to retani 
for a long idiile tha development of marip 
tima Qommaiea. 
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